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Grantland  Rice 


himself 


would  have 
approved.. 


Among  sportswriters,  the  Grantland  Rice  Award  is  the  highest  tribute  in  the 
trade.  Only  4  men  have  won  this  one.  The  1963  winner:  John  Carmichael 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  ►  It  figures.  Carmichael  knows  more  athletes, 
and  more  athletes  know  him,  than  any  other  sportswriter  in  the  country.  His 
daily  column,  “The  Barber  Shop,”  is  as  provocative  and  colorful  as  its  name 
implies,  untainted  by  malice.  Always  informative  and  interesting.  ►  Bill 
Veeck  calls  him  “one  of  the  all-time  great  sportswriters.”  We  couldn't  agree 
more.  We're  immensely  proud  of  John  Carmichael,  sports  editor  of  the 
Daily  News. 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


A  FEW  OF  THE  FEATURES  THAT  DISTINGUISH 
THE  SCOTT  SUPER  SEVENTY  PRESS 


Fingertip  Ink  Control  Panel  for  black  or 
color.  Individual  column  or  full  page 
adjustment. 


Tensionplate  Cylinder  with  underneath 
plate  lockup  fingers  and  stops  in  closed 
position. 


Gear  Box;  mechanism  for  reversing  or 
silencing  printing  couples  and  safety 
clutch  reset  feature. 


Heavy  duty  pre-loaded  roller  bearings, 
extra  large  journals  on  tapered  roller 
bearings, extra  thick  (S')  unit  side  frames. 


Adjusting  flow  of  black  ink  into  black 
ink  compartment,  metal  pan  removable 
for  fast,  easy  cleaning. 


4-portable,  page-wide  colored  ink  tanks 
in  position  for  change  from  black  to 
Color. 


ROTAMATIC  pickup  eccentric  roll,  lower 
oscillating  drums,  1st  rubber  covered 
inking  roller. 


Mist  guard,  in¬ 
stalled  left  and 
right  inside 
arch.  Provides 
clear  passage 
to  web  from 
Reel  Room  to 
printing  cou¬ 
ples  through 
mist-free  area. 


we  INVITE  YOU  TO  SEND  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION 


presses 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO. 

OlViaiON  OP  WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERV  CORPORATION  •  p|«lnfl*l«.  N.  J. 


Makes  the  difference  in  the  San  Francisco  Market 


The  San  Francisco  Examiner,  News  Call  Bulletin.  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia's  largest  circulation  (and  lowest  milline)— goes  everywhere, 
with  this  advantage  to  the  advertiser:  it  provides  emphasis  on 
the  really  important  San  Francisco  zone  of  influence  (in  the  SMA) 
which  comprises  the  counties  of  San  Francisco,  San  Mateo,  Marin 
and  Solano  with  retail  sales  of  $2,580,959,000  (SRDS)  compared 
to  $1,857,914,000  retail  sales  in  the  Oakland  zone,  Alameda  and 
Contra  Costa  counties.  Emphasis  means,  yes,  you  can  now  get 
Balanced  Coverage  in  America's  6th  market.  Hearst  Advertising 
Service  Inc.  has  the  detailed  study— have  them  show  it  to  you.  Cir¬ 
culation  481,954  Daily  (292,542  morning,  189,412  evening)  and 
438,846  Sunday  (Publisher's  Statement  6  mos.  ending  3-31-63). 

San  Francisco 


News  Gall  Bulletin 


Examiner 


Repfetenfed  by  Hcorsf  AdverlUing  Inc. 


San  Francisco  News  Call  Bulletia 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
Pictorial  Sunday  Magaaine  Group 
Puck— The  Comic  Weekly 


Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 
New  York  Journal-American 
New  York  Mirror 
San  Antonio  Light 
San  Francisco  Examiner 


Albany  Times-Union 
Albany  Knickerbocker  News 
Baltimore  News-Post  and  Sunday  American 
Boston  Record  American  and  Sunday  Advertiser 
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Circulation 
r  Gains 

Annu(d  Audit  Report  of 
the  A.B.C.;  3/31/63 

[  5,763 

F  daily  Gain! 

■  9,026 

Sunday  Gain! 

Here's  the  way  it’s  grown  - 

total  daily 

-  1933 _  11,937 

1943 _  20,653 

1953  _  53,866 

r  1963 _  122,162 

ii  Morning  __  122,162 

Evening  19,891 
p  Sunday  __  129,757 

£  (^^^t^tprsburg 

- -  -  KST  _ _ 

and 

V  Evening  Independent 

w  Reftretented  bu  Story,  Brooks  6^  Finlen 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


AUGUST 

lt-21 — ^WsttMTi  Clau!fi*d  Advartiiing  Astodatlon,  Sharaton  Hotal,  Pol^ 
land,  Ora. 

I9>24— intarnational  Photo  Engravart  Union.  Miami,  Ra. 

23— 24— Montana  Stata  PraM  Association,  Big  Mountain  resort,  Whita^l 
Mont. 

24—  Associated  Press  Montana  State  Newspaper  members  meeting,  gJ 
Mountain  Lodge,  Whitefish,  Montana. 

25 —  Shirtsleeve  Seminar  of  Associated  Press  Member  wire  editors  af:j| 
Indiana  AP  staff  members,  Essex  House  Motel,  Indianapolis. 

25-28 — New  England  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Griswold  Hot«J 
Groton,  Conn. 

25- 29 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism.  Lincoln,  Nabraska. 

26- 28 — Intarnational  Mailars  Union.  Atlanta,  Ga. 


SEPTEMBER 

4-27— American  Press  Institute,  Latin  American  Newspaper  Exocut 
seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

6-7 — Hoosier  Stata  Press  Association  Statewide  Advertising  Confersai 
Marott  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

6-9 — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association's  "Happy  Time"  Summer  G 
vention.  Carousel  Motel,  Ocean  City,  Md. 

6- 10 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Aboard  SS  Tadoussae 

Saguenay  Cruise  from  Montreal. 

7- 8— North  Dakota  AP  newspapers,  Detroit  Lakes,  Minn. 

9-13 — International  Staraotypars'  and  Ractrotypars'  Union.  Cindnnati. 

12- 15 — New  York  Press  Association.  Treadway  Otesaga  Hotel,  Coopsel 
town,  N.Y. 

13 —  Ohio  Suburban  Newspapers'  Conference.  University  Inn,  Columbus, 
13-14 — Wisconsin  Newspaper  Advertising  Executive  Association,  Hi 

Mead,  Wisconsin  Rapids,  WIs. 

13- 15 — Iowa  Daily  Press  Association  Clinic,  Fort  Des  Moines  Hotal, 
Moines. 

14- 15 — Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic,  Pick-Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Ci 

bus,  O. 

15- 16— Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Pn 
Hotal,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

28-21 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Editorial  Writers, 
tides,  Oceanlaka. 

20- 22 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hotel  Fairmont, 
Francisco. 

21 —  Minnesota  AP  newspapers,  Austin. 

21- 22 — Rorida  Women's  Press  Club,  awards  presentation.  Fontaim 
Hotel.  Miami  Beach. 

22- 24— Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Blackhawk  H 
Davenport,  Iowa. 

22- 25— Western  Regional  Promotion  Conference,  Edgawater  Inn, 
Rafael,  California. 

23- 25 — American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors.  Phlladel 

25- 27 — Newspaper  Advertising  Managers  Association  of  Eastern  Canaae' 
Mount  Royal  Hotel,  Montreal. 

26- 29 — Associated  Court  and  Commercial  Newspapers  annual  conventior 
Beltmore  Hotel,  Los  Angeles. 

27 -  Editor's  Short  Course,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 

28- 2^— Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hilton  Inn,  Aurort 
28-29 — Illinois  Associated  Press  Editors  Association,  Drake  Oakbrook  Hot*. 

Oak  Brook,  III. 

28- 29 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers'  Clinic 
Pick-Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus,  O. 

29- Oct.  2 — Central  Regional  Promotion,  Northland  Hotel,  Green  Bay,  Wise 


icA  ! 

Is 


OCTOBER 


2 — New  England  Associated  Press  News  Executives  Association,  Basin  Ha’ 
bor  Club.  Vergennes,  Vermont. 

2-5 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

5- 12 — Society  of  American  Travel  Writers.  Aboard  MS  Queen  of  Bermudi 

Hamilton,  Bermuda. 

6- 8 — New  York  State  Dailies,  Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  Hotel 

cuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

6- 9 — Southern  Regional  Promotion,  Golden  Triangle  Motor  Hotel,  Norfolk 

Va. 

7- 18 — American  Press  Institute,  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editofl 

seminar  (for  newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  Un' 
varsity.  New  York. 

10-12— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Penn  Harris  Hot* 
Harrisburg. 

13 — Chesapeake  Associated  Press  Workshop,  Hotel  Alexander,  Hagerstown 
Maryland. 
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He  crosses  a  "borderland  of  barbed  wire 
on  the  threshold  of  communism 


Sterling  Slappey  returned  to  a  Communist  country  this  spring  for  the  first  time  in  five  years. 
As  chief  of  the  new  Los  Angeles  Times  Bureau  at  Bonn,  he  went  back  across  the  border 
to  report  on  current  conditions  in  East  Germany:  "it  was  as  if  time  had  stood  still... Behind 
the  borderland  of  barbed  wire,  mine  fields,  patrols,  police  dogs  and  Soviet  tanks,  the  people 
the  Communists  rule  by  force  are  still  a  little  sad,  a  little  dowdy... and  very  afraid. ..Their 
system  still  does  not  work.  They're  still  more  tied  up  in  red  tape  than  a  Christmas  package..." 

All  through  the  mid-50's,  Sterling  Slappey  lived  and  worked  as  a  foreign  correspondent, 
sometimes  under  armed  guard,  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  European  satellites.  He  had  a 
front  row  seat  for  the  debut  of  Russia's  Space  Age  -  reporting  from  Moscow  on  the  launch¬ 
ing  of  the  first  Sputnik.  More  than  20  years  of  experience  and  know-how  in  covering  both 
internationai  and  national  developments  stand  behind  his  expert  reports  to  Times  readers 
on  the  continuing  crisis  in  Germany. 

Sterling  Slappey  is  outstanding  as  a  reporter  who  is  doing  things,  going  places  in  his 
field.  His  job  is  to  help  readers  to  know  and  understand,  a  task  to  which  his  remarkable  talent, 
ability  and  perception  are  skillfully  applied  every  day. 


STERLING  SLAPPEY 

Bonn  BurMu  Chi«f 


THE  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 


R*pr«ttntcd  Nationally  by:  Cratmar,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbaa,  Inc, 
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one  of  a  series 


INVOLVEMENT 

No  one  knows  exactly  how  many  peo¬ 
ple  use  Want  Ads  in  their  local  news¬ 
papers  each  year,  but  based  on  the 
information  available,  an  intelligent 
estimate  would  place  the  number  at 
about  30  million.  This  figure  does  not 
include  business  establishments.  We 
are  talking  about  30  million  private  in¬ 
dividuals  and  families,  people  who  use 
Want  Ads  to  do  jobs  which  can  be  done 
no  other  way. 

No  other  advertising  medium  can 
claim  that  30  million  individuals  in  its 
audience  actually  participate  in  a  very 
personal  way  in  its  finished  product. 
Each  of  these  30  million  private  party 
advertisers  has  made  a  decision  to  be  a 
part  of  a  newspaper.  The  result  is  an 
involvement. 

This  involvement  of  30  million  indi¬ 
viduals  and  families  is  a  priceless  and 
exclusive  asset  which  belongs  only  to 
newspapers,  because  only  newspapers 
have  Want  Ads. 


If  you  are  uol  how  using  the  MacDouaU 
Clasufud  Sertice  or  the  MacDouald 
Spate  BttUder  clastiped  display  sertice, 
we  will  be  happy  to  send  you  a  sample 
copy  uilboul  obligalioH.  Address  your 
teller  or  card  lo: 

HARRISON  C  MacsDONALD  &  SONS  INC. 

F.  O.  BOX  225  /  LAEAYETTE  INDIANA 


rwin  A 


ir  ir  if  if  ir  'k 

ANAGING  EDITOR  Ralph  Holsinger,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  had 
his  wallet  containing  $17  stolen  from  a  dresser  in  a  bed. 
room  where  he  and  his  wife  were  sleeping.  Mr.  Holsinger  waj 
one  of  the  suspects  in  the  Case  of  Cleaning  Humor  Columnist 
Ollie  James’  Desk  (this  Column  July  201,  so  now  he  suspects 
Ollie  may  have  hired  a  crook  to  filch  his  wallet  just  to  get  even. 

On  Timeliness 

News  is  news  when  it  is  new; 

This  is  soinelhiiiK  we  all  know, 

Bui  1  hale  to  write  '‘today” 

When  it  is  ‘‘a  week  ago.” 

I  — A1  Goodman,  Harrisburg,  I’a. 

— Add  leads  that  live:  “American  eating  habits  have  lifted 
the  nibble  from  a  dribble  to  a  boom.”  It  was  written  by  George 
Lazarus,  Chicago  Daily  News.  C.  J.  Shields.  Star  Publication!, 
Chicago  Heights,  thinks  it  tops  the  late  Jack  Lait’s  “nut  brown” 
lead  on  Harry  Thaw.  .  .  .  Ned  Easton,  publisher  of  the  dailr 
Stillwater  (Minn.)  Gazette,  who  hasn’t  missed  working  six  dayi 
I  a  week  since  the  early  1930s.  observed  his  81st  birthday.  .  . . 

Joe  Ray,  Copy  Desk,  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press,  inquires:  “Do 
I  you  see  many  Goldy’s  in  heads  for  Gold  water?  I  don’t,  but  have 
used  it  now  and  then  in  the  Press,  giving  rise  to  this  bit  of  vene: 
Rocky  for  Rockefeller/  Is  long  since  passe./But  Goldy  for  Gold- 
:  water  Was  trademarked  by  Ray.”.  .  .  Paul  Grant,  New  London, 

!  Conn.,  columnist  for  tbe  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Sunday  Herald, 

I  statewide  tabloid,  uses  this  drop-head:  “Taking  It  For  Grant-ed.” 

^Ttms  Ever  Thus! 

When  Mrs.  .Smith  brings  items  in 
About  her  soldier  son 
No  mutter  if  they’re  trivial 

She  wants  ’em  on  Page  One. 

^Lawrence  A.  Barrett 

Pittsburyg  (Kas.)  Headlight 

—Heady  heads:  “EST?  CDT?  EOT?  CST?  SNAFU”— ACnorw/fc 
News-Sentinel;  “City  Catches  New  Man  For  Dog  Warden” —  Clevelani 
Press;  “Why  So  High?  Asks  Council.  Cuttingly” — Indianapolis  Newt. 
...  A  reader  wrote  the  Hickory  (N.C.)  Daily  Record  that  an  auto 
wreck  cannot  correctly  Ije  termed  an  “accident”  if,  as  in  nearly  al 
cases,  human  error  is  involved  and  more  properly  is  a  “crash.”  .  .  .  Editor 
Orsen  B.  (Red)  Spivey,  Hartford  (Ala.)  News-Herald,  calls  his  front 
page  column  “Findings  From  File  13”  and  heads  it  with  his  photo  and 
a  drawing  of  a  basket  overflowing  with  letters. 

I  Count  Your  Blessings 

It  must  bi-  wonderful  lo  be  a  newspaperman. 

He  covers  all  sorts  of  exciting  events— Rotary  meetings,  supes 
market  ribbon  cuttings,  incinerator  hearings,  lively  obituarin. 

He  gels  free  tickets  lo  sparkling  events,  like  wrestling  matrhei. 
home  exhibit  shows,  plumbers’  festivals,  county  fairs. 

He  meets  oodles  of  interesting  people— undertakers,  aldermen, 
anti'litter  and  pro-dog  crusaders,  public  relations  counsels. 

He  has  the  thrill  of  facing  deadlines,  a  stimulating  challenge 
accompanied  by  ulcers,  high  blood  pressure  and  assorted  nervout 
disorders. 

He  enjoys  the  tingling  experience  of  seeing  his  byline  in  print 
and  sometimes  it’s  even  spelled  right. 

Tlie  pay  is  excellent.  It’s  very  common  for  a  newsman  lo  hnvt 
a  $2(I,(MM)  annual  family  income,  so  long  as  he  has  two  jobs  os 
the  side  and  his  wife  and  two  oldest  sons  work. 

He  has  the  opportunity  to  express  himself  creatively  with  sucli 
sparkling  phrases  as  “The  Zoning  Board  of  Appeals  will  condiicl 
a  hearing  tonight  on  a  request  for  a  variance  from  a  national 
pickle  company.” 

He  can  get  plenty  of  free  publicity  for  his  friends,  so  loaf 
as  there’s  space  for  a  paragraph  or  two  with  a  14-point  head 

He’s  hep  to  all  the  inside  information  in  town,  like  who’s  tbe 
assistant  county  clerk’s  mistress  and  who’s  getting  the  conlrad 
to  build  the  new  comfort  station. 

He’s  free  between  editions  to  do  anything  he  wants— work  on 
advance  stories,  keep  his  files  up  to  date,  change  his  typewrite 
ribbon,  sharpen  his  pencils,  insert  a  ballpoint  refill,  call  hk 
wife  and  ask  her  what  she  wants  him  to  pick  up  at  the  store. 

—Harold  Winerip,  Boston  Traveler 
EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  August  17,  1963 
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central  marketing  link  in 
America’s  3rd  largest  statel 


GEOGRAPHIC,  POLITICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  CHARACTERISTICS 
MAKE  A  CONSUMER  FRANCHISE  IN  HARRISBURG  WORTH  MORE  .  .  . 


...As  siaie  capital,  government  employment  is  stable. 

...  As  an  industrial  center,  skilled  labor  -wages  are  high  and  widespread. 

. . .  As  home  of  the  world's  largest  purchaser  of  aircraft  supplies,  along  with 
the  world's  largest  inland  naval  installation,  and  world's  largest  candy 
industry,  Harrisburg  employment  and  total  income  are  further  diversified 
. . .  out  of  diversity  comes  an  extraordinary  stability  —  a  stability  of 
high  purchasing  power  that  makes  a  Harrisburg  consumer  worth  more, 
worth  the  investment  of  your  advertising  because  the  Harrisburg  market 
is  3rd  in  the  State  in  effective  buying  income  ($879,000,000). 


.  •  .  A  BilIion=A=Year  Trading:  Center  in  Nation’s  Leading:  Market  Place  of  Areas 
Its  Size  ...  1st  as  a  WHOLESALE  MARKET,  2nd  for  RETAIL  SALES,  3rd 
for  SELECTED  SERVICES. 


DAILY  118,051 
SUNDAY  157,233 


1  iUlil 


Represented  Notionolly  by  MOLONEY.  REGAN  t  SCHMITT 


editorial 


One  Big  Union 

In  the  later  days  of  the  New  York  and  Cdevelainl  newspaper  strikes 
there  were  many  members  of  the  Guild  from  the  news  departments 
who  betame  fed  up  with  a  situation  which  was  beyond  their  control, 
was  distasteful  to  them,  and  in  which  they  were  merely  the  pawns  of 
the  more  powerful  mechanical  unions.  They  thought  about  it;  a  few 
of  them  wrote  about  it;  but  that’s  as  far  as  they  went. 

If  Elmer  Brown’s  program  for  a  merger  of  all  newspaj>er  unions 
(including  the  Guild)  into  one  huge  half-million  member  union  gains 
further  acceptance  these  news  and  etlitorial  |>eople — “journalists” — 
shoukl  give  a  lot  more  thought  to  their  problem. 

The  original  constitution  of  the  Guild,  adopted  Dec.  15,  1933, 
stated:  “The  purjxjse  of  the  National  Guild  shall  be  to  preserve  the 
vocational  interests  of  its  members  ami  to  improve  the  comlitions 
umler  which  they  work  by  collective  bargaining,  and  to  raise  the 
standards  of  journalism  by  such  methods  as  may  be  ileemetl  advisable 
by  the  Executive  Gommittee  of  the  National  Guild.” 

We  fail  to  see  how  the  “vocational  interests”  of  editorial  employes 
or  the  “standards  of  journalism”  can  be  either  preserved  or  raiseti 
through  an  amalgamation  with  printers,  pressmen,  stereoty|>ers,  en¬ 
gravers  and  members  of  the  Ptilp,  Sulphite  and  Paper  .Mill  Workers. 


Strikes  Cost  Millions 

Retailers  in  Hawaii  estimate  the  43-day  newspajter  strike  there 
cost  them  as  much  as  $20,0()(),()()().  Preliminary  figures  from  the 
Bank  of  Hawaii  showed  that  June  retail  sales  were  olf  fi.5%  from  last 
year,  a  drop  of  55,000,000. 

Following  the  newspaj>er  strike  in  New  York  City  it  was  estimated 
the  total  cost  to  the  city  was  in  the  neighborhotxl  of  S139,(M)0,0(M).  In 
Cleveland  a  similar  but  longer  strike  was  estimated  to  have  cost 
S38,(M)0,0(K)  to  the  newspajiers  alone  in  revenue  and  another  530,000,- 
000  to  the  community. 

The  cost  of  these  strikes  to  the  unions  involved  was  just  as  astro¬ 
nomical.  For  instance,  the  ITU  alone  spent  54,508,754  in  defense 
benefits  to  printers  and  mailers  in  New  York,  another  5753,064  in 
Cleveland,  and  an  additional  51,050,751  to  the  two  groups  in  Portland, 
Ore.,  during  the  year  preceding  .May  20.  That’s  a  total  of  56,313,169 
in  those  three  cities. 

Newspaper  managements  and  labor  unions  must  fiml  a  less  expen¬ 
sive  methcKl  of  settling  their  difficulties  that  doesn’t  involve  knocking 
each  others’  blocks  oH  at  the  cost  of  local  economic  disaster. 


Paid  Circulation 

The  Magazine  Publishers  .Association  with  the  help  of  Sen.  Mike 
Monroney  has  talked  the  Post  Office  Department  into  reconsider¬ 
ing  its  present  rule  requiring  that  second  class  publications  maintain 
a  paid  circulation  of  at  least  65%  of  total  distribution.  Public  hear¬ 
ings  are  expected  to  be  held. 

The  65*^0  rule  has  been  in  effect  since  early  1961.  Before  that  the 
P.O.  used  a  50*^^,  figure,  .\cting  on  behalf  of  a  magazine  distributor, 
the  Senator  would  like  to  see  the  percentage-of-paid  requirement  pared 
back  to  50%  or  further.  It  seems  that  the  problem  is  one  of  unsold 
newsstand  copies  of  magazines  which  the  Post  Office  insists  on  counting. 

We  oppose  any  reduction  in  the  P.O.  standard  of  paid  circulation. 
Slipping  back  to  a  half-and-half  basis  is  retrogression  of  the  worst 
sort.  We  would  prefer  to  see  the  requirement  increased  to  70%  which 
is  the  self-imp<jse<i  industry  standard  of  the  .\udit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions.  Furthermore,  we  don’t  see  how  such  a  postal  regulation  has  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  “an  interference  with  freedom  of  the  press,”  as  Sen. 
Monroney  contends. 
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While  they  promise  them  liberty,  they 
themselves  are  the  servants  of  t-orrup 
tion:  fitr  of  whom  a  man  is  overcome, 
of  the  same  is  he  brought  in  bondage,—. 
Peter,  11;  19. 
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TIDAL  WAVE 

TAMBLYN,  Allentown  (Pa.)  Evening  Chronicle 


DON'T  CHAIN  YOUR  WATCHDOG 

Ivey,  San  Francisco  Examiner 


letters 


I’OLICE  REPORTING 

As  a  night  police  reporter,  I  am  con¬ 
tinually  interested  in  stories  about  re¬ 
porters  who  aid  in  the  solution  of  a  crime 
(re:  “Reporter’s  Work  Broke  Murder 
Case.”  E&P,  July  27,  p.  48).  These  stories 
always  destroy  the  prophecy  that  such 
police  reporting  and  exposures  exist  no 
longer,  indeed  if  it  ever  existed  at  all. 

But  on  the  other  hand  such  single- 
handed  crime  detection  by  a  newsman 
raises  a  very  debatable  question  in  my 
mind,  namely:  Should  a  reporter  inter¬ 
fere  with  public  investigators  by  doing 
some  investigating  of  his  own?  (Assum¬ 
ing.  of  course,  that  he  was  not  asked  to 
assist  in  the  first  place.)  It  seems  that 
the  only  valid  reply  to  this  question  is: 
It  depends  mostly  on  the  individual  police 
organization  with  which  that  newsman 
works. 

My  point  is  this:  whereas  some  police 
organizations  (particularly  those  in  large 
cities)  allow  reporters  to  talk  to  prime 
suspects  and  witnesses  before  their  own 
detectives  do  (or  even  think  of  doing,  I 
should  add),  other  police  organizations 


Crook,  Newsday,  Garden  City,  L.l 


would  he  incensed  at  this.  In  a  great  many 
medium-sized  cities  like  Tucson,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  every  public  investigator  from  the 
county  attorney  down  to  the  detectives 
maintain  that  the  investigation  of  crime 
should  he  handled  by  lawmen  only,  and 
that  any  probing  among  witnesses,  etc., 
by  reporters  is  necessarily  going  to 
“wreck  the  case,”  as  they  put  it. 

I  will  admit  that  this  view  is  perhaps 
justified  when  an  inexperienced,  unreli¬ 
able  and  indiscreet  reporter  is  doing  the 
private  investigating.  But  most  of  the  time 
this  is  not  the  case,  and  still  the  county 
attorney,  the  chief  of  detectives  or  even 
an  individual  police  olficer  puts  the  thumb 
on  the  reporter  when  he  attempts  to  probe 
into  a  case  himself.  In  a  great  many  states 
a  reporter  can  even  be  prosecuted  for  “in¬ 
terfering  with  justice”  if  he  decides  to 
do  some  investigating  on  his  own. 

In  short,  it  is  difficult  for  a  reporter  to 
exercise  his  “nose  for  news”  and  his  tip 
sources — to  say  nothing  of  his  ambition — 
in  a  big  crime  story  if  he  must  live  under 
the  very  real  fear  of  being  prosecuted  or 
ostracized  from  the  “inner  circle”  of  police 
investigators  with  whom  he  works. 

Of  course,  a  police  reporter  can  always 
go  against  the  wishes,  requests  and  de¬ 
mands  of  these  officials,  but  in  so  doing 
he  will  soon  lose  all  their  cooperation  and 
all  the  confidence  and  trust  it  has  taken 
months,  even  years,  to  build  up.  And, 
as  a  police  reporter,  where  are  you  then? 

Tom  Kaser 

Tuscan  (Ariz.)  Daily  Citizen 


on  the  Vista  Dome  California  Zephyr.  We 
will  not  speculate  as  to  reasons  for  this 
discrimination,  but  it  would  be  an  inter¬ 
esting  research  project,  we’ll  wager. 

The  unkind  cut  is  this:  Burlington  is 
probably  the  only  railroad  in  the  nation 
today  working  hard  to  maintain  and  in¬ 
crease  its  passenger  business.  How  many 
other  railroads,  for  example,  regularly 
send  you  photographs  of  newspaper  people 
who  travel  on  their  trains?  (You  wouldn’t 
object  to  a  crowd  of  such  size  going  along 
on  your  honeymoon,  would  you?) 

So,  with  virtually  everyone  in  the  east 
convinced  the  railroads  are  either  out  of 
the  passenger  business,  or  about  to  go  out 
of  it  next  week,  the  Burlington  has  been 
waging  an  intensive  drive  to  try  to  con¬ 
vince  the  public  it  just  ain’t  so.  Here  is 
an  uphill  fight  than  which  there  is  none 
whicher. 

So  a  little  consideration — to  say  nothing 
of  fairness — on  your  part  in  the  future 
will  be  much  appreciated. 

A.  M.  Rung 

Director  of  Public  Relations, 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad 
Company 


Short  Takes 


They  were  aboard  the  cabin  cruiser 
when  it  began  to  sin. — Meriden  (Conn.) 
Journal. 
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The  man  was  hushed  to  the  hospital’s 
emergency  room — Union  City  (N.  J.) 
Hudson  Dispatch. 

• 

The  Japanese  team  wants  $2,500,  plus 
broad  and  room.  —  Gastonia  (N.  C.) 
Gazette. 


‘CRUEL  WHACK’ 

You  have  hit  us  a  cruel,  dastardly 
whack.  I  refer  to  Page  57  of  the  Aug.  3 
issue.  You  will  note  that  the  Dolls  family 
The  father  searched  himself  by  boat  is  identified  as  traveling  via  “the  Italian 
for  his  daughter, — New  York  Journal-  Line’s  ‘Vulcania’,”  and  the  clan  McIntosh 
American.  arrived  in  Honolulu  aboard  “Pan  Ameri- 

•  can  Jet  Clipper.” 

He  bought  a  do-it-yourself  barber  kit  But  the  poor  Seth  Mattinglys  left  Chi- 

and  cuts  his  own  haid. — St.  Louis  (Mo.)  cago  on  “the  train.” 

Globe-Democrat.  Nary  a  clue  to  the  fact  that  they  left 
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I  NOT  FIT  FOR  READING 
CONSUMPTION 

I  We  printed  accounts  of  the  testimony; 

I  in  the  trial  of  Dr.  Stephen  Ward  in  London 
I  as  long  as  the  case  seemed  to  have  some 
I  bearing  on  the  scandal  which  brought 
'  about  the  resignation  of  Britain’s  war 
minister  and  threatened  the  existence  of 
the  Conservative  government.  The  course 
of  the  trial  has  convinced  us,  however,  that 
the  time  has  come  to  exercise  editorial  | 
discretion  and  devote  our  space  to  more 
profitable  news. 

What  is  told  in  a  court  is  privileged  in 
'  the  sense  that  anyone  may  repeat  it  from 
the  record.  But  the  testimony  in  the  Ward 
I  case  is  so  sordid  and  depraved  that  we 
cannot  feel  that  our  readers  would  be 
I  improved  by  acquaintance  with  it.  We  are  , 
I  therefore  printing  today  only  a  perfunctory 
i  account  of  the  proceedings. 

L  The  trial  has  turned  out  to  have  few 
I  political  implications.  We  have  no  desire  i 
to  print  obscenity  or  to  cater  to  prurient ! 
tastes,  just  as  in  our  reviews  we  do  not 
choose  to  encourage  the  sale  of  filthy 
books.  We  do  not  claim  any  particular 
virtue  for  our  decision.  We  think  it  is  no 
more  than  we  owe  to  our  readers. 


Editorial  from  Chicago  Tribuna,  July  25,  1963 


ACTION 


Many  people  have  praised  this  editorial.  Others 
have  blasted  it.  But  whatever  the  reaction,  there 
can  be  no  question  in  anyone's  mind  as  to 
where  the  Chicago  Tribune  stands— and  why. 

And  this  is  as  it  should  be.  This  newspaper's 
strength  was  not  achieved  by  being  mealy- 
mouthed  and  pussy  footed.  Nor  will  it  be. 
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Houston  Space  Reporters 
End  Stormy  Year  at  Center 


Local  Newsmen  Hope  for  Change 
With  Exit  of  ‘Shorty’  Powers 

Bv  Warren  Burkett 


(Thv  foUoTvinq  is  an  exclusive 
report  to  E&P  by  Warren 
Burkett,  Houston  Chronicle  sci¬ 
ence  editor.  In  it,  he  yives  a 
first-hand  account  of  the  turbu¬ 
lent  past  IJt  months  of  daily  con¬ 
flict  between  newsmen  and 
infornmtion  personnel  at  the 
Manned  Spacecraft  Center.) 

Houston 

Local  newsmen  have  passed 
through  a  stormy  and  sometimes 
bitter  year  of  covering  the 
manned  space  flight  program 
daily.  The  experience  has  shown 
how  unmanageable  news  can  be¬ 
come  once  you  believe  you  have 
thrown  a  saddle  on  it. 

Any  discussion  of  space  news 
on  the  local  or  national  scene 
must  consider  the  role  of  Lt.  Col. 
John  A.  (Shorty)  Powers,  of 
late  the  public  affairs  officer  at 
Manned  Spacecraft  Center.  His 
re-assignment  ends  a  colorful 
and  often  emotional  era.  His 
passage  from  the  front  line  may 
or  may  not  improve  the  flow  of 
information  from  the  center.  As 
a  member  of  the  personal  staff 
of  Center  Director  Robert  R. 
Gilruth,  he  remains  in  position 
to  speak  for  and  about  the  space 
program,  perhaps  once  again 
from  the  control  center  at  Cape 
Canaveral. 

Paul  Haney,  who  replaces  Col. 
Powers  on  Sept.  1  (E&P,  Aug. 
10,  page  10),  does  not  have  a 
reputation  for  favoritism  or 
delivering  off-the-cuff  harangues 
to  newsmen  at  press  conferences. 
In  Washington  and  at  Cape 
Canaveral,  Mr.  Haney  has  been 
inclined  to  let  the  central  flgures 
of  a  press  conference  speak  for 
themselves  and  to  act  more  as  a 
moderator  than  as  a  ringmaster. 

Fiery  Spokesman 

While  Col.  Powers  was  a  clear 
and  fiery  spokesman  and  often 
a  clever  promoter  of  the  space 
program,  Paul  Haney  appears 
to  have  a  deeper  understanding 
and  ;espect  for  the  various 


communications  channels.  He  is 
more  available  and  less  con¬ 
cerned  with  “image  building” 
than  his  predecessor. 

Hopefully  the  result  will  be  a 
less  personal  approach  to  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  requests  from  press, 
radio,  and  television  newsmen. 

Col.  Powers,  however,  took  the 
direct  blame  in  many  cases  for 
carrying  out  policies  dictated  by 
executives  of  the  space  center. 
Several  times  Col.  Powers 
tangled  with  the  center’s  doc¬ 
tors,  scientists,  and  engineers 
to  release  pictures  and  facts  re¬ 
quested  by  Houston  newsmen. 
These  officials  are  less  than 
frank  and  ignore  the  local  press 
where  possible. 

Recently  local  newsmen  were 
told  not  to  seek  entry  to  a  newly- 
opened  MSC  laboratory.  One  re¬ 
porter  scored  simply  by  attach¬ 
ing  himself  to  a  tour  of  Eastern 
and  West  Coast  science  writers 
being  guided  through  the  labora¬ 
tory. 

Such  obstacles  and  the  tactics 
evolved  against  them  contain 
more  comedy  than  drama  about 
“freedom  of  the  press”  in  space 
news.  Observers  inside  and  out 
of  the  space  center  now  concede 
that  much  of  the  friction  oc¬ 
curred  because  Col.  Powers  and 
MSC  executives  were  not  com¬ 
pletely  aware  of  the  variety  of 
communications  media  in  Hous¬ 
ton.  “The  local  press  is  the  most 
aggressive  we’ve  ever  seen,”  a 
NASA  branch  chief  said  re¬ 
cently. 

Houston  newsmen  are  some¬ 
thing  of  a  “knee-to-elbow”  crew, 
competitive,  and  sophisticated  in 
the  wiles  of  press  conference 
journalism.  In  the  nation’s  fifth 
or  sixth  largest  city,  they  were 
not  overwhelmed  by  big  money 
or  big  reputations  alone.  Big 
government  offered  a  unique 
challenge  to  them. 

The  Manned  Spacecraft  Cen¬ 
ter  (MSC)  also  landed  in  the 
middle  of  one  of  the  country’s 
hottest  three-way  newspaper 


fights  when  it  was  plucked  from 
the  Virginia  Tidewater  a  little 
more  than  400  days  ago,  in  the 
summer  of  1962. 

Editor  William  P.  Steven  of 
the  Houston  Chronicle,  owned  by 
the  Jesse  Jones  estate,  brought 
in  a  full-time  science  and  space 
writer. 

NASA  Study 

A  recent  NASA  study  showed 
that  the  evening  Chronicle  uses 
proportionally  less  space  news 
than  most  large  newspapers 
during  the  manned  space  flights; 
on  a  day-in,  day-out  basis,  the 
Chronicle  carries  more  local 
space  news  than  you  find  in  most 
other  newspapers.  The  Chronicle 
uses  much  space  and  science 
copy  from  its  New  York  Times 
Wire  and  Los  Angeles  Times- 
Washington  Post  Service. 

The  morning  Houston  Post,  a 
William  P.  Hobby  paper,  began 
coverage  with  a  part-time  re¬ 
porter  assisted  by  Science  Edi¬ 
tor  Ralph  O’Leary.  After  the 
Gordon  Cooper  flight,  the  Post 
put  City  Hall  Reporter  Jim 
Maloney  onto  the  space  run  full 
time,  assisted  by  Douglas  Free- 
lander  and  O’Leary  on  special 
stories. 

The  evening  Houston  Press,  a 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper,  cov¬ 
ers  center  activities  with  general 
and  area  reporters. 

All  three  have  Washington 
offices  to  provide  additional 
coverage  from  NASA  head¬ 
quarters. 

Houston  also  has  three  com¬ 
mercial  television  stations  and 
an  educational  tv  channel,  oper¬ 
ated  through  the  University  of 
Houston.  All  program  local  news 
and  documentaries. 

Station  KPRC-tv,  an  NBC 
affiliate,  broadcasts  the  most 
space  news,  followed  closely  by 
KTRK-tv,  the  ABC  outlet.  Jim 
Whisenant  of  KTRK  is  a  veter¬ 
an  member  of  the  Aviation 
Writers  Association. 

Twenty  radio  stations  in 
Houston  attempt  in  various 
ways  to  cover  the  center.  Bill 
Jay  of  KNUZ,  an  old  hand  at 
Cape  Canaveral,  is  by  far  the 
most  knowledgeable  and  ener¬ 
getic  space  reporter  for  radio. 
Lately  Jim  Criswell  of  KTRH 


gathers  news  for  a  daily  show 
aimed  at  early  morning  NASA 
commuters. 

Both  the  Associated  Press  and 
United  Press  International 
maintain  bureaus  here.  Max 
Skelton  of  AP  and  Bill  Clayton 
of  UPI  are  under  steady  pres¬ 
sure  to  originate,  check,  and  con¬ 
firm  stories  about  the  space  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  regional  and  na¬ 
tional  wires. 

Demand  gets  particularly 
heavy  when  Russia  launches  a 
man.  News  editors  everywhere 
think  it’s  logical  for  Houston 
space  experts  to  have  the  re¬ 
sources  and  knowledge  to  talk 
about  the  Russian  event.  This  is 
a  logical  point,  but  usually  only 
meaningless  comment  results. 
Any  statement  at  all  is  a  varia¬ 
tion  on  two  themes:  “All  we 
know  is  what  we  have  been  told 
by  the  newspapers  .  .  .”  or  “We 
agree  with  what  Mr.  (James) 
Webb  and  Dr.  (Hugh)  Dryden 
have  said  in  Washington.” 

Other  news  organizations 
maintain  bureaus  in  Houston. 
One  is  McGraw-Hill  to  serve  its 
newswire.  Business  Week,  and 
its  technical  magazines.  Pete 
Bulban  of  Aviation  Week  is  less 
than  an  hour  away  by  plane 
from  Dallas. 

Mark  Sullivan  moved  the 
Time  Inc.,  bureau  here  from 
Dallas,  and  Life  assigned  Ron 
Bailey  to  watch  astronauts. 
Even  with  Life’s  $500,000  ad¬ 
mission  ticket,  Mr.  Bailey  has 
had  his  own  difficulties  coaxing 
colorful  quotes  from  the  astro¬ 
nauts’  wives  after  each  space 
flight  and  playing  hide-and-seek 
with  the  pilots  on  desert  and 
jungle  campouts. 

Louis  Alexander,  long-time 
aerospace  writer,  is  one  of  the 
most  active  free-lancers  and  cor¬ 
responds  for  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  the  NatioTial  Ob¬ 
server. 

Several  chemical,  engineering, 
and  petroleum  journals  publish 
or  maintain  bureaus  in  Houston ; 
these  have  a  continuing  but  sec¬ 
ondary  interest  in  developments 
at  the  space  center. 

Initial  Oash 

Houston’s  press  and  MSC  col¬ 
lided  first  when  NASA  officially 
moved  to  tovm  a  little  more  than 
a  year  ago.  Photogrraphers  and 
reporters  dutifully  lined  up  out¬ 
side  the  building  where  Col. 
Powers  had  assured  them  the 
Mercury  astronauts  would  ap¬ 
pear.  The  seven  disappeared  by 
another  door  instead.  Suspicions 

(Continued  on  page  63) 
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Newsday  Editorship 
To  Mark  Ethridge 


Mark  Ethridpe,  who  steps 
down  as  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Louisi'ille  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal  and  the  Louinville  Times 
Sept.  15,  after  27  years  with  the 
newspapers,  will  become  editor 
of  Newsday,  which  covers  Lonp 
Island  and  is  published  at 
Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  Harry  F.  Gusrsrenheim,  presi¬ 
dent,  publisher  and  actiny?  editor 
of  Newsday.  Mr.  Guffjirenheim’s 
wife,  Alicia  Patterson,  was  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  Newsday 
until  her  death  last  July  2. 

Mr.  Ethridfre  will  remain  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Courier-Journal  &  Louis¬ 
ville  Times  Company. 

Teaches  Al  Carolina 

“I  have  convinced  Mr.  Eth¬ 
ridge  not  to  retire  completely  to 
the  academic  cloisters  when  he 
leaves  the  Louisville  papers, 
although  he  will  fulfill  his  com¬ 
mitment  to  teach  one  day  a  week 
at  the  School  of  Journalism  of 
the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  beginning  Feb.  3,”  Mr.  Gug¬ 
genheim  said. 

Mr.  Ethridge  will  maintain  a 
home  near  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C., 
and  another  on  Long  Island. 

In  a  signed  editorial,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Newsday  reaffirmed  the 
credo  of  his  newspaper:  to  be 
“an  independent,  alert  and  hard¬ 
hitting  newspaper.” 


Mark  Ethridge 


“To  be  successful  today,  a 
newspaper  must  contain  all  the 
elements  of  the  best  journalism 
to  fill  the  needs  of  modern  news¬ 
paper  readers,  but  beyond  that 
it  must  inspire  complete  confi¬ 
dence  in  its  integrity  .  .  .”  said 
the  editorial. 

“The  publisher  must  be  above 
the  reach  of  individuals  and 
political  parties  and  his  personal 
ambition  must  be  directed  solely 
to  honest  journalism  .  .  .  Edi¬ 
torials  should  be  objective,  not 
neutral,  as  fiery  and  forceful  as 
the  occasion  demands.  They 
should  be  based  on  knowledge 
and  wisdom  from  experience 
and  not  mere  observations.” 

In  announcing  Mr.  Ethridge’s 
appointment,  Mr.  Guggenheim 
said,  “Mark  Ethridge  and  I  have 
been  friends  for  many  years. 
His  experience  and  his  accom¬ 
plishments  equip  him  to  carry  on 
the  best  traditions  of  Newsday 
as  expressed  in  its  credo  which 
he  enthusiastically  supports.  I 
am  sure  his  appointment  would 
have  had  the  wholehearted  sup¬ 
port  of  my  wife.” 

Barry  Bingham,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Louisville  news¬ 
papers,  said: 

“Mr.  Ethridge  told  me  two 
years  ago  of  his  wish  to  retire, 
but  I  was  fortunate  in  persuad¬ 
ing  him  to  stay  here  until  this 
Fall.  I  was  especially  eager  for 
my  two  older  sons,  who  have 
returned  to  Louisville  to  work 
in  the  family  business,  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  active  asso¬ 
ciation  with  him.  They  have  been 
able  to  enjoy  that  advantage  for 
at  least  a  while. 

“Mr.  Ethridge’s  acceptance  of 
a  connection  with  Newsday  is  a 
recent  development,  arising  from 
the  unexpected  death  of  Alicia 
Patterson,  an  old  and  valued 
friend  of  both  his  and  mine.  I 
know  he  will  make  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  contribution  to  that  paper. 
At  the  same  time,  I  am  gratified 
that  he  has  agreed  to  remain  as 
a  director  of  the  Courier-Journal 
and  Louisville  Times  Company.” 

• 

Two  UPI  Newsmen 
Injured  in  Congo 

Two  American  newsmen,  Tim 
Knight  and  Robert  Asnong  of 
United  Press  International,  were 
assaulted  but  escaped  serious 
injury  when  attacked  by  a  band 
of  former  Katangese  gendarmes 
at  Kasenga  in  the  Congo. 

Five  United  Nations  officers, 
all  Scandinavians,  were  beaten 
in  the  same  attack. 


Herald’Trib  Back 
In  White  House 

Washington 

The  .Veu’  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  is  back  on  the  reading  list 
at  the  White  House  after  almost 
a  year  of  banishment.  Sources 
said  subscriptions  to  the  paper 
are  now  in  force  for  Press  Sec¬ 
retary  Pierre  Salinger  and  Spe¬ 
cial  Counsel  Theodore  C.  Soren¬ 
son. 

The  Tribune  has  lieen  coming 
to  the  White  House  for  three  or 
four  weeks  now,  one  official  said. 

There  was  no  explanation  of 
the  reinstatement  —  no  word 
whether  all  has  been  forgiven 
or  the  White  House  felt  it 
couldn’t  get  along  without  the 
New  York  daily. 

Subscriptions  were  cancelled 
in  May  1962  after  a  report  say¬ 
ing  President  Kennedy  was  an¬ 
noyed  by  stories  that  followed 
the  Republican  line. 

Memphis  Daily  Called 
^Integration  AgenC 

Lt.  Gov.  Paul  B.  Johnson  of 
Mississippi,  campaigning  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  gov¬ 
ernor,  charged  that  the  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal,  a  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
paper,  is  part  of  a  chain  of 
“clever  agents  of  integration.” 

“The  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers  have  through  their  influ¬ 
ence  brought  about  desegrega¬ 
tion  in  Memphis,  Knoxville  and 
other  Southern  cities,  and  have 
now  begun  to  spread  their  ten¬ 
tacles  into  Mississippi,”  said 
Mr.  Johnson. 

Walker  Stone,  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers,  said  in  Washington 
there  would  be  no  comment. 

*  *  * 

Another  politician  attacking 
a  newspaper  was  Rep.  Bruce 
Alger  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  who  told 
Bob  Hollingsworth,  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald  that  his  newspa¬ 
per  was  out  to  get  him  and  was 
persecuting  him.  He  told  Mr. 
Hollingrsworth  he  will  not  an¬ 
swer  any  questions  from  the 
Times  Herald  except  when  they 
have  been  submitted  to  his  staff 
in  writing  and  then  he  will  re¬ 
ply  only  in  writing. 

• 

100  Year  Old  Paper 
On  Display  in  Texas 

Denton,  Tex. 

A  copy  of  a  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  nearly  100  years  ago, 
shortly  after  the  shooting  of 
President  Lincoln,  was  on  dis¬ 
play  here  Aug.  4. 

The  April  15,  1865  issue  of  the 
New  York  Herald  is  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barrett 
Hamlett. 


Ag  Wire 
Now  Goes 
To  19  Firms 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  reports  that  as  of  Aug.  7 
its  Market  News  Service 
launched  on  Aug.  1  was  l)eing 
supplied  to  19  subscribers  with 
firm  orders  for  16  additional 
subscribers.  “These  include  pro¬ 
ducer  organizations,  marketing 
agencies,  and  news  services,” 
the  Department  stated. 

In  a  statement  Aug.  8  in  de¬ 
fense  of  the  expanded  service 
over  AT&T  circuits  providing 
current  information  on  market 
prices  and  commodity  supplies, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture 
said: 

“The  new  system  makes  mar¬ 
ket  information  gathered  daily 
by  the  Department  more  readily 
available  without  added  cost.  No 
revenue  will  be  received  by  the 
Department  for  this  .service. 

“Currently,  the  Department 
spends  nearly  $6  million  each 
year  to  gather  agricultural  mar¬ 
ket  news  in  more  than  200  mar¬ 
keting  and  producing  areas 
around  the  country.  This  infor¬ 
mation,  amounting  to  a  volume 
of  200,000  words  per  day,  is 
transmitted  over  a  19,000  mile 
network  of  teletypewriter  cir¬ 
cuits  connecting  the  various 
market  news  offices. 

“Summaries  and  selected  por¬ 
tions  of  the  information  reach 
farmers,  marketing  agencies, 
shippers  and  other  interested 
parties  through  an  estimated 
1,200  daily  newspapers,  nearly 
1,600  radio  stations  and  169 
television  stations  serviced  by 
the  several  press  associations. 

“The  volume  and  size  of  the 
market  news  reports  has  grown 
as  the  markets  themselves  have 
grown.  In  recent  years,  the  total 
volume  of  market  news  collected 
has  been  far  greater  than  the 
press  associations  can  carry  in 
competition  with  other  national 
news.  .  .  . 

“Recent  technological  ad¬ 
vances  in  the  field  of  communi¬ 
cation  now  make  it  possible  for 
individuals  and  private  firms  to 
obtain  market  news  directly  and 
immediately  from  any  of  the 
market  news  teletype  circuits 
operated  by  the  Department  un¬ 
der  lease  from  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany. 

“Because  of  the  increased  de¬ 
mand,  the  Department  has 
adapted  the  new  technology  to 
provide  greater  public  access  to 
market  information  gathered  at 


(Continued  on  page  65) 
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aloha  DERE!’ 


Strike  Still 
Haunts  NYC 
Newspapers 


Printers  End  Walkout 

rike  Honolulu  ..s 

-■  -m  T  the  Texas  City  (Texas)  Sun 

I  Yk  returned  to  work  Aug.  7  after 

CYI  l>Y  voting  13-4  to  be  represented 

by  the  International  Typo- 
Honoluui  The  first  post-strike  issue  of  graphical  Union. 

“Aloha  Dere!  It’s  Sure  Great  the  Advertiser  featured  a  lead  Picket  lines,  which  had  been 

To  Be  Hack”  said  a  red  reverse-  story  by  Emil  Schneider,  Adver-  up  since  July  16,  were  removed 

plate  at  the  top  of  the  Aug.  7  tiser  busine.ss  editor,  to  the  ef-  after  the  vote,  supervised  by 

Honolulu  Advertiser.  It  was  the  feet  that  Honolulu’s  retailers 

first  i.ssue  of  the  paper  since  it  lost  at  least  $10  million  and  per- 

and  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  haps  as  much  as  $20  million 

were  struck  by  seven  newspaper  worth  of  business  during  the 

unions  on  June  21.  44-day  strike.  (The  papers  de- 

Honolulu  residents  agreed,  if  layed  publication  after  the  strike 
the  way  they  grabbed  papers  off  was  ended  on  Aug.  3.) 
the  newsstands  that  day  is  any  The  story  pointed  out  that  the 
testimony.  estimates  were  just  estimates. 

The  morning  Advertiser  re-  since  business  volume  figures 

jwrted  sales  of  67,406  on  Aug.  7,  for  the  period  of  the  strike  were 

or  al)out  7,400  more  than  not  available  and  because  other 

normal.  The  afternoon  Bulletin,  factors  complicated  the  retail 

which  published  later  in  the  day  sales  picture  here  this  .summer, 

after  a  47-day  hiatus,  reported  However,  the  Bank  of  Hawaii 
sales  of  106,070,  alx)ut  3,000  noted  that  retail  sales  on  Oahu 
more  than  normal.  (Honolulu’s  home  island)  were 

Circulation  officials  for  the  down  6.5  percent  ($5  million) 

Hawaii  Newspaper  Operators,  during  June  and  that  depart- 
jointly  owned  production,  busi-  ment  store  sales  were  down 
ness,  advertising  and  sales  and  alx)ut  3  percent  for  the  same 
circulation  agency  for  the  papers  period.  The  bank  also  said  new 
said  home  deliveries  apparently  car  sales  were  off  3  percent  from 
had  not  been  affected  much  by  the  same  month  in  1962. 
the  shutdown.  It  was  reported  that  the  big¬ 


gest  impact  of  the  strike  on  sales  the  Overseas  Press  Club, 
came  near  its  start  June  21,  .  .■  ni„  ■ 

with  small  stores  suffering  more 

than  the  large  ones  that  were  “Before  the  strike  there  were 
able  to  switch  to  other,  more  only  two  of  seven  New  York 
expensive  types  of  advertising.  City  daily  newspapers  in  the 
(Several  television  guides  and  black  and  I  imagine  the  same 
shoppers  sprung  up  during  the  condition  prevails  today,”  said 
strike  and  several  department  Mr.  Peters.  “Those  two  have 
stores  resorted  to  heavy  direct  air  conditioning  in  their  city 
mail  advertising.)  rooms.” 

It  was  reported  that  sales  in  (New  York  newspapers  with 
July  were  somewhat  ahead  of  air-conditioned  city  rooms  are 
July,  1962,  but  that  the  strike  the  New  York  Times  and  New 
had  probably  kept  the  advance  York  Daily  News). 
below  what  could  have  been  “Circulation  is  way  down,” 

expected  if  the  newspapers  had  gloomily  reported  Mr.  Peters, 
been  publishing.  “It  is  a  serious  problem  with  all 

newspapers.  There  is  no  point 
News  Reviewed  kidding  ourselves.  I  think  the 

Both  papers  attempted  to  same  thing  happened  in  Mil- 
bring  readers  up  to  date  with  waukee  and  Cleveland.  Circula- 
major  news  during  their  ab-  coming  back  gradually, 

sence  strike  broke  the  reading 

The  4()-page  Advertiser  in-  habits  of  many  You  see  more 
eluded  a  full-page  summary  of  commuters  reading  about  sex 
global  and  local  news,  a  page  paperback  books  than  in 

of  news  pictures  held  over  by  newspapers  and  more  drinking 
supervisors  during  the  strike  fewer  reading  newspapers 

and  summaries  of  what  hap-  ^he  trains, 

pened  to  its  comic  strip  charac-  Bogus  Still  Set 

ters  while  the  strike  was  on. 

The  56-page  Star-Bulletin  “As  far  as  newspaper  labor 

used  a  signature  reverse  plate  relationship  is  concerned,  the 
saying  “The  47  Days”  to  iden-  strike  did  not  settle  anything 
tify  its  front-page  strike  story  except  that  we  are  now  allowed 
and  summaries  of  news.  to  carry  stock  tables  by  wire 

Both  papers  carried  adver-  directly  to  linwasting  ma- 
tising  from  major  accounts  and  chines,”  he  continu^.  “Even 
the  Star-Bulletin  carried  an  in-  that  is  open  to  negotiation  and 
sorted  department-store  direct  have  to  pay  any  worker  laid 
mail  tabloid  that  was  to  have  off.  Marvelous  modem  tech- 
been  mailed  to  customers  if  the  niques  are  available,  but  the 
strike  had  continued.  matter  of  bogus  or  deadhorse 

Advertising  executives  of  the  was  not  negotiated  or  touched 
Hawaii  Newspaper  Operators  would  not  even 

had  begun  calling  major  adver-  discuss  it.  ’ 
tisers  and  agencies  immediately  editor  of  the  World- 

after  the  strike  settlement  was  Telegram  &  Sun  said  Im  actual- 
announced  to  tell  them  they  ^  delete  the  word 

could  get  space  in  the  first  *  bogus  from  the  newspaper  on 
papers  complaint  of  printers  because 

The  Aug.  7  Star-Bulletin  ran  mentioned  in  the  new 

about  7,500  inches  of  adver-  ,  ...  ^ 

tising,  including  the  preprinted  Although  advertising  is  off 
insert  and  five  color  ads.  The  some,  it  d^s  not  reflect  the  drop 
Advertiser  ran  about  4,100  circulation  and  high  quality 

inches.  (Continued  on  page  14) 


LOOKS  GOOD — Sevenfeen-year-old  Susan  Dee  Pickering,  Miss  Hawaii 
of  1963,  catches  up  on  the  news  in  the  first  post-strike  Honolulu  Adver¬ 
tiser.  Her  selection  as  Miss  Hawaii  was  one  of  the  news  event  that  the 
major  Honolulu  dailies  featured  in  summaries  of  strike-time  events. 
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Printers  to  N.Y.  News: 
Negotiate  Automation 


Bertram  A.  Powers,  president 
of  Typographical  Union  No.  6, 
has  notified  the  New  York  News, 
that  an  agreement  must  be 
negotiated  before  the  tabloid 
can  use  the  IBM  tape-to-type 
1620  computer  system  now  on 
order  (Editor  &  Publisher,  July 
13,  1963,  pg.  13). 

His  letter  dated  Aug.  2  was 
addressed  to  Helmut  J.  Kracke, 
manager  of  labor  relations,  and 
Homer  Knapp,  composing  room 
superintendent.  Before  writing 
the  letter  Mr.  Powers  and  David 
Crockett,  vicepresident  of  the 
union  had  visited  the  News  on 
July  28  and  discussed  the  pro¬ 
posed  installation  with  Richard 
A.  Ahlstrom,  production  man¬ 
ager. 

Prior  to  placing  the  order  for 
the  equipment  with  IBM,  News 
executives  were  confident  it 
could  be  operated  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  contract  with  the  printers 


Strike  Haunts 

{Continued  from  page  13) 

advertising  is  back,  the  editor 
asserted. 

“Despite  calamity  howls  by 
journalism  schools,  which  al¬ 
ways  seem  hostile  to  newspapers 
and  to  be  preparing  students  for 
public  relations  instead  of  for 
newspapers,  morale  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  has  been  wonderful,” 
said  Mr.  Peters.  “We  have 
worked  smoothly  since  the  strike 
and  editorial  workers  have 
shown  enthusiasm  and  I  think 
the  paper  is  better.” 

Kill  the  Lead  Egg? 

“The  strike  was  a  horrible 
thing  that  tried  to  kill  the  goose 
that  laid  the  golden  egg,  only 
the  newspapers  had  no  golden 
egg,  so  let’s  say  the  lead  egg,” 
he  continued. 

Mr.  Peters  warned  that  rail¬ 
roads  should  decide  to  settle  the 
problem  of  featherbedding  right 
now. 

“Despite  negative  aspects, 
there  is  a  steady  flow  of  good 
young  people  looking  for  jobs,” 
he  said.  “These  young  people 
have  pep  and  brains  and  give 
extra  zip  to  the  paper.  I  want 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  Newspaper  Fund  for 
helping  bring  intelligent  young 
people  into  newspaper  work.  I 
do  not  like  to  see  them  go  into 
public  relations  to  get  rich. 
Newspapers  are  fantastically 
important  to  democracy.” 


The  News  has  advised  the 
Publishers  Association  of  New 
York  regarding  receipt  of  the 
letter.  As  yet  the  association 
has  not  given  it  any  considera¬ 
tion,  Donald  R.  McVay,  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  said.  Matt  Meyer, 
New  York  World-Telegram  & 
Sun  and  association  chairman, 
is  on  vacation.  He  is  expected 
back,  Monday,  Aug.  19,  and  a 
meeting  of  the  association’s  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  may  possibly 
take  place  next  week. 

Mr.  Powers  is  also  on  vaca¬ 
tion.  He  is  expected  back  Aug. 
28.  Mr.  Crockett,  speaking  in 
Mr.  Powers’  absence,  said  the 
union  considered  any  matter 
involving  automation  was  “seri¬ 
ous.” 

“We  want  to  negotiate  and 
get  our  share  of  savings  that 
may  result  from  the  use  of  this 
equipment,”  Mr.  Crockett  said. 
“We  are  also  concerned  about 
job  security  and  maintenance  of 
jurisdiction.” 

The  present  contract  between 
the  New  York  publishers  and 
the  printers  was  signed  after 
the  114-day  strike  that  ended 
March  31.  It  provided  for  a 
study  by  a  committee  made  up 
of  union  and  publisher  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  operation  costs 
before  and  after  use  of  outside 
tape  for  setting  financial  market 
tables. 

The  committee  made  its  study 
at  the  plants  of  the  Herald 
Tribune  and  the  Times  prior  to 
the  use  of  TTS  equipment.  Now 
both  papers  are  using  TTS,  and 
the  committee  study  is  contin¬ 
uing.  Eventually,  the  two  studies 
will  be  evaluated  and  a  settle¬ 
ment  will  then  be  arbitrated. 
The  News  does  not  use  TTS. 

The  News  presently  has  a 
1401  IBM  computer.  It  has  been 
used  to  handle  business  office 
functions  since  last  November. 
The  1620  on  order  will  be  used 
for  both  type  setting  and  for 
other  office  purposes  such  as 
record  keeping.  Also  on  order 
to  be  used  with  the  1620  is  an 
IBM  1311  disk  packs  and  an 
allotting  system. 

The  1620  computer  can  hy¬ 
phenate  and  justify  as  many  as 
12,000  11-pica  lines  of  type  an 
hour.  It  can  accept  copy  from 
as  many  as  20  manually-oper¬ 
ated  paper  tape  punchers.  It 
feeds  the  output  through  elec¬ 
trical  connections  to  as  many  as 
20  paper  tape  readers  attached 
electrically  to  20  linecasting 
machines. 

Mr.  Ahlstrom  visited  the 
Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Times 


Arbitrators  Named 
In  N.Y.  Post  Contract 

Two  permanent  arbitrators 
have  been  named  as  provided  for 
in  the  contract  signed  by  the 
New  York  Post  with  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  No.  6.  They  are  I.  R. 
Feinberg  and  Eric  Schmirz. 

This  arbitration  procedure  is 
an  exclusive  feature  in  the 
Post’s  contract,  which  otherwise 
follows  the  pattern  of  the  $12.63 
two-year  package  negotiated  by 
the  publishers  association.  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Schiff,  publisher  of 
Post,  who  closed  down  her  paper 
when  five  New  York  papers  were 
struck  by  the  printers  last 
December,  resumed  publication 
March  4  after  resigning  from 
the  association.  Other  papers 
remained  closed  until  March  31. 

The  drivers  have  a  similar 
arbitration  clause  in  their  con¬ 
tract,  both  with  the  Post  and  the 
publishers  association.  Prof. 
Morris  Berkowitz  is  the  drivers’ 
arbitrator. 

Sidney  Orenstein,  the  Post’s 
attorney  and  labor  relations 
counsel,  is  still  negotiating  with 
the  Guild,  and  the  Stereotypers, 
mailers,  machinists,  and  electri¬ 
cians  unions. 

and  Daily  Oklahoman  where 
this  tape-to-type  program  was 
pioneered.  He  also  studied  the 
RCA  301  computer  system  in¬ 
stalled  by  the  West  Palm  Beach 
(Fla.)  Post  and  Times.  He  de¬ 
cided  on  the  IBM,  which  is  also 
being  installed  by  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Evening  Star  and 
the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune. 

This  week  at  the  Star,  Harold 
Boyd,  manager  of  industrial 
relations,  pointed  out  that  the 
Washington  newspaper  has  been 
using  teletypesetting  equipment 
for  some  years.  The  contract 
with  the  local  typographical 
union  gives  it  jurisdiction  over 
all  “input  and  output”  devices 
and  “computer  and  compugraph- 
ic  equipment.” 

The  computer  equipment  is 
now  in  process  of  installation 
at  the  Star,  Mr.  Boyd  said.  The 
Star  plans  to  use  the  computer 
program  to  allot  typesetting 
functions  automatically  to  each 
of  the  linecasting  machines. 
Using  this  method,  there  is  no 
manual  inteiwention  from  the 
time  the  copy  is  punched  into 
tape  until  the  line  slug  is  cast. 

The  News  installation  will  be 
larger  than  those  ordered  by  the 
Star  and  South  Bend  Tribune. 
Twelve  tape-punching  keyboard 
devices  will  be  installed  in  the 
tab’s  composing  room.  The  com¬ 
puters  will  be  located  in  the 
auditing  department  on  another 
floor.  'They  will  be  linked  by 
wire.  Printers  will  perforate  the 
tape  before  it  is  fed  through 
the  computers  to  be  hyphenated 


Mailers 
Sue  For 
$2,814,000 


St.  Louu 

The  St.  Louis  Mailers  Union, 
Local  3,  has  filed  suit  in  United 
States  District  Court  .seekinf 
$2,814,000  in  damages  againit 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
Publishing  Company  and  S.  I. 
Newhouse,  owner  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  for  alleged  contract 
violations. 

The  union  contends  that  the 
Globe-Democrat  failed  to  give 
90-day  notice  required  by  the 
contract  before  a  change  in  op¬ 
erations  that  resulted  from  the 
sale  of  the  Globe’s  former  build- 
ing  and  mechanical  equipment 
in  1959,  when  the  printing  of 
the  newspaper  was  begun  on  a 
contract  basis  by  the  St.  Louit 
Post-Dispatch. 

Last  April  8,  the  Missouri 
Supreme  Court  handed  down 
unanimous  rulings  in  favor  of 
the  Globe-Democrat  in  four  ap¬ 
peals  from  lower  court  judg 
ments  involving  severance  pay 
claims  of  253  members  of  four 
unions.  The  action  also  stemmed 
from  the  sale  of  the  building. 
One  of  these  Supreme  Court 
rulings  affirmed  a  circuit  court 
verdict  against  the  mailers. 

and  justified.  The  computer  sys¬ 
tem  will  provide  54  type  faces 
ranging  from  5%  point  to  42 
point. 

The  News  now  has  70  line¬ 
casting  machines,  mostly  Lino¬ 
type  31’s.  These  will  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  new  fast  models  to 
handle  the  tape  from  the  com 
puters,  according  to  the  plan. 

Mr.  Knapp,  as  composing 
room  superintendent,  will  super 
vise  the  typesetting  operation 
and  James  J.  Lynch,  controller 
the  other  functions  of  the  News 
computer  system. 

• 

UPI  Names  Harris 

Eugene  S.  Harris  has  been 
appointed  as  New  Jersey  and 
Northeastern  Pennsylvania  re¬ 
gional  executive  for  United 
Press  International.  Mr.  Harris, 
a  12-year  veteran  of  UPI  news 
bureaus  at  Philadelphia  and 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  will  make  his 
headquarters  in  Newark. 

• 

Record  Sales  Peak 

San  Francisco 

Crown  Zellerbach  Corporation 
sales  hit  a  record  six-months 
peak  of  $289,079,000  but  net 
income  declined  one  percent,  the 
company  reported.  First  half 
paper  and  paperboard  produc¬ 
tion  gained  16  percent. 
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ITU  Moves  to  Boost 
Strike  Benefit  Fund 


Long  Beach,  Calif. 

By  a  majority  of  nearly  three 
to  one,  delegates  to  the  annual 
convention  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  voted  at 
closing  .sessions  here  last  week 
to  boost  the  strike  benefit  fund 
well  alM)ve  its  existing  $5()(),()0() 
floor.  Also  advocated  was  a 
boost  from  $1  to  $1.75  monthly 
in  the  general  fund  assessment. 
Both  proposals  are  subject  to 
referendum. 

The  move  to  increase  the 
strike  benefit  fund  was  spurred 
by  the  majority  report  of  the 
ITU  defense  committee  that  the 
union’s  11)62  rejection  of  a  $5,- 
000,000  strike  benefit  fund  “was 
an  invitation  to  some  publishers 
to  resist  the  just  demands  of 
local  unions.” 

Iiiflucncecl  INY  .Strike 

“There  should  be  no  doubt 
that  the  New  York  publishers 
were  convinced  that  a  strike  in 
that  city  would  not  be  approved 
by  our  officers,”  the  report 
added.  “Even  after  the  strike 
was  approved,  the  employers 
were  certain  that  benefits  would 
soon  be  exhaustetl  and  the  local 
forced  to  accept  settlement  on 
the  employers’  terms.” 

Frank  Sessa,  New  York  dele¬ 
gate,  speaking  from  the  floor, 
•said  there  would  have  been  no 
New  York  strike  had  the  pro¬ 
posed  $5,000,000  fund  ^en 
laised  by  a  one  per  cent  assess¬ 
ment.  He  said  the  “Big  Six,”  the 
New  York  local,  was  fueled  by 
a  $1,200,000  local  strike  fund 
that  Bertram  A.  Powers,  presi¬ 
dent,  began  developing  a  year 
before  the  strike  started. 

“Any  time  we  turn  down  a 
defense  fund  at  a  convention  we 
are  playing  right  into  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  hands,”  Mr.  Sessa  said. 

At  the  final  sessions  of  the 
105th  annual  convention,  Presi¬ 
dent  Elmer  Brown  expressed  the 
wish  that  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
would  permit  an  ITU  speaker 
to  address  its  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  similar  to  the  privilege 
granted  to  Miles  A,  Patrone, 
chairman  of  the  special  stand¬ 
ing  committee  of  ANPA. 

‘Bogus’  Defended 

Support  for  civil  rights  leg¬ 
islation  was  voted  after  spirited 
debate.  The  ITU  council  was 
commended  for  efforts  to  bring 
f^eral  tax  relief  to  union  pen¬ 
sioners.  A  plan  for  study  of 
.sectional  labor  contracts  and  a 
Toronto  proposal  for  pension 

fund  increases  based  on  ne 


equipment  savings  were  re¬ 
ject^. 

A  floor  statement  that  repro¬ 
duction  “is  not  useful  work” 
brought  convention  orators  to 
their  feet.  An  even  stronger 
repro  law  is  needed,  it  was  de¬ 
clared  by  the  defenders  of 
bogus. 

A  general  fund  increase  has 
not  been  adopted  since  1947.  The 
proposal  includes  a  larger 
Printers’  Home  allocation,  un¬ 
changed  since  1943. 

In  16  years  the  average  week¬ 
ly  wage  scale  has  advanced 
from  $66  to  $130  weekly,  it  was 
pointed  out  by  William  R. 
Cloud,  ITU  secretary-treasurer. 

The  strike  fund  stand  was 
bolstered  by  adoption  of  a  plan 
for  “bachelor  equality.”  This 
would  provide  printers  with  no 
dependents  the  .same  60  percent 
of  -scale  strike  benefit  now 
granted  men  with  dependents. 
Their  present  allocation  is  40 
percent. 

Experiences  in  the  big  city 
strikes  of  the  past  year  were 
cited  in  bolstering  support  which 
overturned  an  unfavorable  re¬ 
port  issued  by  the  convention’s 
laws  committee.  The  issue  was 
decided  by  a  standing  vote. 

Support  for  the  super-union 
project  included  adoption  of  a 
proposition  advocating  a  merger 
of  printing  crafts.  This  was 
proffered  by  11  New  Jersey 
delegates. 

Political  hues  marked  many 
resolutions  as  1964  is  an  ITU 
biennial  election  year.  Presi¬ 
dent  Brown  will  run  for  a  fourth 
term  and  fellow-members  of  his 
Progressive  party  will  stand  for 
election  with  him.  The  “Progs” 
collected  an  $11,000  war  chest 
in  a  party  rally  here. 

Rclurn  Sought 

Independent  party  members 
maintained  a  continual  conven¬ 
tion  fire  in  their  quest  for  a 
return  to  power.  They  helped 
swing  the  1966  convention  site 
and  forced  another  resolution 
to  a  roll  call — but  lost  by  a  close 
count. 

The  opposition’s  stand  forced 
the  convention  into  extra  hours, 
with  sessions  continuing  well 
into  the  afternoon  of  Aug.  9. 

Assessment  increases  were 
battled  with  demands  for  econ¬ 
omy  and  the  contention  that 
dues  can  be  reduced.  John  Con¬ 
ley,  Dallas,  was  among  those 
charging  dues  could  be  cut, 
adding  “I  think  the  next  elec¬ 
tion  will  show  that.”  He  fore- 
vcast  there  would  be  more  repre¬ 
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sentatives  than  delegates  at 
next  year’s  Honolulu  conven¬ 
tion  because  of  the  Hawaii  trip 
costs. 

The  delegates  decided  to  hold 
their  1965  convention  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  Atlantic  City  lost 
in  the  ballot  count,  151  to  129. 

'That  year  will  mark  the  150th 
anniversary  of  Columbia  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  101,  begun 
as  an  independent  organization 
long  before  the  ITU’s  organiza¬ 
tion  115  years  ago. 

An  accelerated  move  for  in¬ 
dustrial  pensions  on  a  industry¬ 
wide  basis  was  included  in  a 
report  adopted  by  the  delegates. 
A  report  in  1965  was  urged. 

This  did  not  satisfy  all  dele¬ 
gates.  Floor  pleas  include<l  the 
statement  that  an  industry-wide 
pension  system  is  of  the  same 
importance  today  that  the  five- 
day  week  was  when  adopted  by 
ITU  here  in  1932. 

Action  on  Bogus 

The  convention  rejecteti  a 
proposition  for  local  action  on 
reproduction.  This  proposed  that 
each  local  could  keep  “bogus” 
or  use  it  in  bargaining  for  other 
concessions. 

The  resolution  pointed  out 
that  “rail,  airline  and  other 
unions  found  it  advantageous  to 
trade  similar  make-work  condi¬ 
tions  before  they  lost  them.” 

Also  rejected  was  a  proposi¬ 
tion  which  would  study  the 
feasibility  of  restricting  re¬ 
lated  trade  members  to  their 
respective  trade  skills  and  sup¬ 
plying  working  cards  to  those 
categories. 

This  move  suggested  specific 
application  to  Teletypesetter 
tape  perforators.  Two  years  in 
the  specialty  would  be  required 
before  the  specialist  could  per¬ 
form  other  composing  room 
work. 

Unanimity  Told 

Despite  repeated  disputes  in 
the  course  of  actions  on  nearly 
100  propositions,  ITU  sources 
consistently  reported  unanimity 
in  views  on  management. 

A  local  report  that  the  ITU 
was  split  was  promptly  branded 
false  by  representatives  of  both 
“Prog”  and  “Indie”  parties. 

“It’s  like  a  family — we  fight 
but  if  you  pick  on  one  of  us  we 
all  fight  for  each  other”  was  the 
way  basic  policy  was  defined  to 
E&P  at  independent  party  head¬ 
quarters. 

Woodruff  Randolph,  now 
called  a  defector  by  members 
of  the  ITU  Progressive  party 
which  he  led  to  successive  elec¬ 
tion  victories,  described  the 
administration’s  super  party 
move  as  “a  brazen  attempt  to 
destroy  the  ITU”  in  a  lengthy 
report  widely  circulated  among 
local  unions.  The  move  also  is 
unconstitutional,  he  charged. 


Such  a  merger  would  be  both 
ineffective  and  inadvisable,  Mr, 
Randolph  added.  Of  the  printing 
trades  union,  only  the  press¬ 
men  are  now  willing  to  merge. 
The  papermakers  are  so  remote 
from  the  work  of  the  allied 
trades  they  can  neither  help  nor 
hinder  the  ITU,  he  added.  He 
called  the  proposed  merger 
“suicide.” 

A  protest  he  made  to  the 
executive  council  brought  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  his  resignation  and 
a  closing  check  from  the  council, 
which  had  employed  him  to 
write  a  history  of  the  ITU 
covering  the  period  since  1913, 
his  report  showed. 

• 

Walkout  Hits 
2  Alabama 
Newspapers 

Florence,  Ala. 

The  Florence  (Ala.)  Times 
and  the  ( Sheffield-Tuscumbia- 
Muscle  Shoals  City,  Ala.)  Tri- 
Cities  Daily,  daily  newspapers 
.serving  Northwest  Alabama, 
Southern  Tennessee  and  North¬ 
east  Mississippi,  were  closed  by 
a  strike  by  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  at  midnight  Aug.  9. 

The  International  Printing 
Pressmen  and  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  both  of 
which  have  contracts  with  these 
newspapers,  did  not  cross  the 
Guild  picket  lines. 

Negotiations  have  been  under 
way  with  all  three  unions,  the 
Guild  seeking  an  initial  contract 
and  the  ITU  and  Pressmen 
seeking  renewals  of  their  con¬ 
tracts  which  expire  Aug.  31. 

In  a  statement  to  the  public 
over  the  local  television  station 
and  radio  stations,  Richard  N. 
Hammell,  publisher,  said: 

“I  very  much  regret  that  your 
newspaper  was  not  on  your 
doorstep  this  (Sunday,  Aug.  12) 
morning. 

“There  is  a  strike  at  your 
newspaper  which  was  called 
quite  unexpectedly  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild. 

“I  would  like  to  tell  you  what 
has  happened: 

“Approximately  two  months 
ago  my  associates  and  I  pur¬ 
chased  these  newspapers  from 
the  J.  L.  Meeks  family.  Shortly 
afterward,  I  moved  to  Florence 
from  Corinth,  Miss.,  to  assume 
direction  of  them. 

Broke  Agreement 

“At  that  time,  the  former 
owners  of  the  newspapers  had 
been  in  negotiations  with  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  for 
{Continued  on  page  66) 
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Brooklyn  Eagle 
And  Drivers 
In  Agreement 

An  ajfreement  has  been  reached 
between  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  and 
the  Newspaper  and  Mail  Deliv¬ 
ers  Union,  which  struck  the 
afternoon  daily  June  29. 

Dominick  Maimone,  publisher, 
confirmed  the  fact  he  now  has  a 
contract,  and  said  he  hoped  to 
resume  publication  shortly.  The 
paper  was  not  published  Thurs¬ 
day,  Aug.  15,  although  a  skele¬ 
ton  staff  was  on  hand  under  Van 
Kardisch,  city  editor. 

Asher  Schwartz,  attorney  for 
the  drivers,  said  the  agi-eement 
was  reached  thi-ee  weeks  ago.  In 
economic  terms,  he  said,  it  was 
the  same  as  that  signed  by  the 
craft  unions  and  the  Guild  with 
the  Publishers  Association  of 
New  York  after  the  114-day 
strike.  It  limited  the  union  to 
five  men  at  the  plant  of  the  pro¬ 
jected  Long  Island  Times  in 
Massapequa,  L.  I.,  where  the 
Eagle  was  being  printed  on  a 
Goss  offset  press. 

Mr.  Maimone  was  the  account¬ 
ant  for  the  late  Philip  Encisco 
who  was  planning  to  publish 
the  Long  Island  Times  as  a 
daily.  Mr.  Encisco  became  as¬ 
sociated  with  Robert  W.  Far¬ 
rell  when  Mr.  Farrell  revived 
the  Eagle  last  Oct.  12.  It  had 
been  shut  down  since  a  Guild 
strike  in  1955.  Mr.  Maimone  be¬ 
came  publisher  of  the  Eagle 
when  Mr.  Encisco  died  last  May 
19  of  a  heart  attack. 

RoHfi  Resigns 

Meanwhile,  this  week,  Stanley 
Ross  announced  his  i-esignation 
as  general  manager  and  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Eagle.  He  said 
he  was  starting  a  Spanish- 
language  Sunday  newspaper 
Sept.  15  to  be  called  El  Tiempo. 
Mr.  Ross  will  be  associated  in 
the  venture  with  Jose  Dela 
Vega,  founder  and  editor  of  the 
Spanish-language  monthly  mag¬ 
azine,  Temas. 

El  Tiempo  will  be  published 
from  the  Temas  Building  at  352 
West  44th  St.,  New  York. 

Manuel  Roque,  for  the  past 
seven  years  national  advertising 
salesman  for  El  Diario  de 
Nueva  York,  will  be  associated 
with  the  new  Sunday  paper.  Mr. 
Ross  said  it  would  have  an 
initial  press  run  of  40,000. 

Mr.  Ross  was  formerly  editor 
of  El  Diario  de  Nueva  York. 
Prior  to  that  he  had  been  editor 
of  El  Diario  de  Puerto  Rico,  a 
San  Juan  daily,  and  for  a  time 
had  been  editor  of  the  New  York 
Amsterdam  News,  a  Negro 
weekly  newspaper. 


Hearst  Con  Shows 
Loss  in  First  Half 

Operations  of  Hearst  Consoli¬ 
dated  Publications  showed  a  net 
loss  of  $4,102,000  for  the  first 
half  of  the  year,  reported  Ran¬ 
dolph  A.  Hearst,  president,  and 
G.  O.  Markuson,  general  man¬ 
ager. 

This  compares  with  a  $4,569,- 
600  loss  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1962  and  reflects  the  closuie 
of  the  New  York  Joumal-Amcr- 
ican  during  the  New  York  news¬ 
paper  strike,  it  was  noted. 

Second  quarter  operations 
resulted  in  a  $1,210,700  loss 
against  a  $663,100  loss  for  the 
comparable  1962  period. 

Six-month  costs  totalled  $73,- 
397,200  against  $78,929,400  last 
year,  the  report  stated.  Reve¬ 
nues  amounted  to  $69,295,200 
against  $74,359,800. 

• 

E.  G.  Williams  70; 

Led  Type  Founders 

Elizabeth,  N.J. 

Edward  Goodnow  Williams, 
retired  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Type  Founders  Company 
Inc.,  here,  died  Aug.  10  after  a 
short  illness.  He  was  70  years 
old. 

He  joined  American  Type 
Founders  as  controller  in  1932 
and  became  its  piesident  in 
1945.  Ten  years  later  he  retired 
from  the  company  and  was 
elected  a  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Lebanon 
Steel  Foundry  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Williams  has  been  direc¬ 
tor  of  American  Type  Founders 


and  of  its  former  parent  com¬ 
pany,  the  Daystrom  Corpora¬ 
tion,  and  also  of  the  National 
Pai>er  and  Type  Company,  the 
National  Printing  Equipment 
Association  and  the  National 
Graphic  Auto  Exposition. 

• 

Wratlier  Acquirer 
Interest  in  Supplement 

Wrather  Corp.  has  acquired  a 
one-third  interest  in  Poise,  the 
new  Sunday  supplement  for 
young  women,  that  starts  publi¬ 
cation  Aug.  25. 

Wrather  also  owns  Muzak 
Corporation,  Disneyland  Hotel, 
motion  picture  and  tv  proper- 
tie.s,  including  “Lassie”  and 
“The  Lone  Ranger,”  and  more 
than  50Ve  of  the  A.  C.  Gilbert 
Co.,  toy  manufacturer. 

Elected  to  the  supplement’s 
Ijoard  of  directors  this  week 
were  William  Shay,  Wrather 
vicepresident,  Edward  Weitzen, 
a  Wrather  director  and  member 
of  the  firm  of  Carl  M.  Loeb, 
Rhoads  &  Company,  and  Alice 
Thompson,  editor-in-chief  of 
Poise. 

First  issue  is  running  16- 
pages.  Ten  issues  a  year  will  be 
distributed  Sundays  by  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  Boston  Glove,  Atlan- 
Sun-Times,  Boston  Globe,  Atlan¬ 
ta  Journal  ayid  Constitution,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  Seattle 
Times,  Washington  Star,  Dallas 
News,  Los  Angeles  Times,  and 
Philadelphia  Bulletin.  The  10 
papers  have  an  aggregate  cir¬ 
culation  of  5,200,000. 


Rogers  Quits 
Herald  Tribune 

Donald  1.  Rogers  has  i  esigM^ 
as  business  and  financial  edito- 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une.  Ben  Weberman,  financUl 
news  editor,  succeeds  him. 

In  a  release  issued  by  the 
daily’s  Director  of  Informatiot, 
Mr.  Rogers  who  has  been  witk 
the  paper  12  years  said; 

“I  am  leaving  the  Herald 
Tribune  because  of  differenca 
of  opinion  over  certain  policy 
matters  and  because  of  an  it 
creasingly  heavy  schedule  of  h, 
radio  and  other  writing  assign, 
ments. 

“The  Herald  Tribune  is  can¬ 
ing  a  new  place  for  itself  in  oar 
community  and  our  nation  and 
its  continued  success  will  always 
remain  one  of  my  chief  con¬ 
cerns.  However,  there  are  sons 
areas  in  which  I  find  myself  ii 
basic  disagreement  with  nuin- 
agement,  and  I  believe  it  wise 
to  relinquish  my  duties  at  this 
time.” 

Mr.  Rogers  wrote  a  column 
for  the  business  pages  four  days 
a  week  and  it  was  syndicated 
to  about  85  newspapers  by  the 
Herald  Tidbune  News  Service. 

John  Deemer,  News  Service 
manager,  told  E&P  the  “resig¬ 
nation  had  come  as  a  complete 
surprise  to  him.” 

James  Bellows,  H-T  editor, 
who  announced  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Weberman,  said  Mr, 
Rogers  had  leturned  from  vaca¬ 
tion  and  on  Aug.  13  told  Mr. 
Bellows  he  was  resigning.  He 
said  that  no  column  written  by 
Mr.  Rogers  had  ever  been  cut 
from  the  paper. 

• 

BoA  Group  Studying 
Use  of  IBM  Computer 

Members  of  the  Board  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
met  in  New  York  Aug.  14  to  dis¬ 
cuss  possibilities  of  utilizing  an 
IBM  computer  in  setting  up  a 
one  order,  one  bill  program  for 
the  newspaper  business,  EoiTOa 
&  Publisher  learned  this  week. 

A  committee  was  named  to 
study  ways  and  means  of  apply¬ 
ing  the  computer  technique  out¬ 
side  the  realm  of  the  bureau. 

• 

Reno  Divorce  Granted 
Mrs.  Marshall  Field 

Reno,  Nev. 

Mrs.  Marshall  Field  Jr.  this 
week  was  granted  a  Reno  divorce 
from  her  husband  who  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  Field  Enterprises  Inc, 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Sunr 
Times  and  Daily  News. 

Mrs.  Field  is  the  former  Kath¬ 
erine  Woodruff,  daughter  of  s 
Joliet,  Ill.,  banker. 


BY  SATELLITE — The  above  Associated  Press  photo  of  Chief  S.  O. 
Adebo,  (left)  Nigerian  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  and  Ayo 
Emeka  Azikiwe,  son  of  the  governor  general  of  Nigeria,  in  the  UN 
building  was  transmitted  Aug.  8  by  the  Syncom  satellite  from  Lake- 
hurst,  N,  J.  to  Lagos,  Nigeria — ^the  first  news  service  picture  to  be  sent 
by  synchronous  satellite. 
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SHOEMAKER 
ANSWERS 
^NEW  WAVE’ 

They  Contribute  Little  to  Field, 
Says  ‘Pulitzer  Prize’  Cartoonist 


(The  following  is  in  reply  to  a  recent  four-page  series  in  E&P 
on  the  call  for  new  thinking  in  American  editorial  cartooning  by 
some  members  of  the  profession.  Vaughn  Shoemaker’s  newspaper, 
Chicago’s  American,  prepared  this  story  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Shoe¬ 
maker  who  was  eager  to  defend  the  old  order.  Shoemaker,  twice 
a  Pulitzer  prize  winner,  appears  in  75  newspapers  in  addition 
to  the  American.) 

Chicago 

Now  that  two  “angry  young  men,”  a  French  emigrant  and  a 
mature  American  have  expressed  their  opinions  of  modern 
techniques,  one  of  the  deans  of  editorial  cartoonists  comes  forth 
to  defend  the  old  guard. 

He  is  Vaughn  Shoemaker  of  Chicago’s  American,  who  now- 
shares  with  Cy  Hungerford  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post  Gazette 
the  distinction  of  being  the  patriarchs  of  the  drawring  board 
brigade. 

Primarily,  Shoemaker  is  replying  to  belittling  appraisals  voiced 
in  recent  E&P  editions  by  Hugh  Haynie  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal,  and  Bill  Sanders,  who  has  just  gone  to  the 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  from  the  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News. 

Credentials 

He  has  the  credentials  to  speak  writh  authority. 

A  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  in  1938  and  1947  and  recipient  of 
Freedom  Foundation  Gold  Medal  awards  from  1949  through  1959, 
“Shoes,”  as  he  is  knowm  to  intimates,  has  been  in  newspaper 
work  for  42  years. 

An  alumnus  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Shoemaker 
returned  there  as  an  instructor  from  1927  to  1942. 

His  students  included  such  illustrious  cartoonists  as  Bill 
Mauldin,  Dan  Dowling,  Bill  Crawford,  Dan  Holland,  Art  Poinier, 
Cal  Alley,  Bill  Sandeson,  Eldon  Pletcher,  Charles  Brooks  and 
Bert  Whitman.  He  currently  is  training  Wayne  Stayskal  of 
Chicago’s  American. 

Herbert  (Herblock)  Lawrrence  Block  worked  alongside  “Shoes” 
as  his  understudy  for  12  of  the  27  years  that  the  latter  was  chief 
cartoonist  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

‘Styles  Not  New’ 

In  warming  up  to  his  rebuttal.  Shoemaker,  whose  work  is 
familiar  to  millions  of  readers  in  this  nation  and  in  64  foreign 
countries,  says: 

“I  was  interested  in  the  comments  in  E&P  of  two  of  our  new¬ 
comers  into  the  field.  They  were  a  little  rough  on  us,  implying 
that  most  of  us  are  outmoded  and  ready  for  the  scrap  heap. 

“Mr.  Haynie  is  quoted  as  saying  that  editorial  cartoons  are 
the  ‘dullest,  most  monotonous  things  that  appear  in  the  daily 
newspaper’  and  Mr.  Sanders  says  that  careful  examination  ‘reveals 
a  vast  wasteland  of  multi-captioned,  hackneyed  cartoons.’ 

“Both  boys  seem  to  think  they  represent  a  new  look  in  car¬ 
tooning,  but  their  styles  are  not  new. 

“When  I  attended  art  school  back  in  1918,  we  used  to  catalog 
their  styles  as  ‘woodcut’  and  ‘boiler  plate.’  They  were  ancient 
styles  to  be  shunned;  most  certainly  not  ones  to  excite  emulation.” 
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H-H-H-HE’S  ALREADY  GOT  ONE  TOTAL  ECLIPSE? 

FOOT  OUT  OF  THE  GRAVE?  Shoemaker,  Chicago's  American 

Haynie.  Louisville  Courier-Journal 


Incidentally,  “Shoes”  declares  that  there  no  longer  are  any 
completely  new  styles,  since  young  cartoonists  are  inspired  by  the 
veterans.  Finally,  they  settle  on  a  mode  of  expression  which  may 
be  a  direct  copy  of  the  work  of  one  or  a  composite  of  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  many  artists. 

Early  in  the  century,  Donahey  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
presented  an  approach  that  Shoemaker  says  he  and  other  young 
cartoonists  mistakenly  thought  was  fresh  and  new.  Actually, 
Donahey  had  followed  the  identical  style  of  Ole  May  of  the  same 
newspaper.  Shoemaker  says,  adding: 

“Dozens  followed  the  bold,  forceful  style  of  Fitzpatrick  of  the 
St.  Louis  Dispatch,  not  knowing  that  he  had  been  inspired  by 
Minor,  a  predecessor  on  the  Dispatch.  Research  shows  Minor  took 
after  Robinson,  a  New  York  cartoonist,  and  that  the  latter  imitated 
a  German  artist. 

“As  for  Mr.  Haynie’s  work,  it  is  ‘tight,’  somewhat  reminiscent 
of  that  of  Thomas  Nast,  father  of  American  cartooning.  Nast 
deserves  great  credit  for  starting  a  new  medium  of  expression 
in  this  country,  but  his  work  was  a  beginning,  not  the  ultimate. 
It  had  a  stiff,  mechanical  appearance.” 

Influence  of  Old-Timers 

The  61-year-old  Shoemaker,  a  native  Chicagoan,  says  he  was 
an  admirer  of  such  artists  as  Carey  Orr,  “Ding”  McCutcheon, 
Donahey,  Ceasar,  Sykes,  Gaar  Williams  and  Bradley.  Then  he 
concedes : 

“After  10,000  cartoons,  I  still  can  point  out  the  influence  of 
one  or  several  of  these  great  men  in  any  of  my  work  today. 

“It  is  a  wise  student  who  learns  to  take  for  himself  the  best 
qualities  of  the  work  of  many.  Sometimes  this  process  of  evolution 
results  in  a  better  cartoonist  than  was  any  of  the  inspirers.” 

“Shoes”  thinks  some  cartoonists  are  too  preoccupied  with  drafts¬ 
manship,  when,  in  his  opinion,  the  idea  being  conveyed  is  99  per 
cent  of  the  cartoon  and  the  drawing  only  1  per  cent,  like  the 
condiments  used  to  bring  out  the  flavor  of  a  steak. 

A  brilliant  idea  can  carry  an  inferior  cartoon,  he  says,  but  no 
amount  of  artistic  skill  can  fill  an  editorial  vacuum.  The  trick,  he 
believes,  is  to  have  something  to  say  and  the  courage  to  say  it, 
rather  than  straddling  the  fence  with  innuendo  or  subtlety. 

The  dean  of  pen-pushers  remarks  that  he  was  astounded  to 
learn  that  in  1953  when  Haynie  was  26  and  seeking  his  first 
cartooning  job,  the  youth  rejected  one  because  the  editor  wanted 
to  tell  him  what  to  draw. 

Both  Haynie  and  the  32-year-old  Sanders  in  their  E&P  inter¬ 
views  hailed  the  complete  freedom  given  them  by  their  news¬ 
papers,  to  which  Shoemaker  comments: 

“They  appear  to  have  brought  little  new  to  our  field  unless  it 
is  a  brazen  demand  for  freedom  which  they  as  yet  have  not  earned. 

“I  believe  that  the  average  cartoonist  today  is  given  latitude 
in  direct  proportion  to  his  proven  ability. 

“Instead  of  making  unjust  demands  for  carte  blanche  control 
over  copy  which  is  interpreted  as  representing  the  views  of  the 
newspaper,  a  good  cartoonist  will  learn  all  he  can  from  his 

(Continued  on  page  49) 
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Recently,  Charles  Hayes,  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  and  Larry  Cameron, 
chief  photographer  of  Paddock 
Publications.  Arlington  Heights. 
111.,  made  a  tour  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  UN  supplied  them 
with  a  special  guide  and  all  the 
time  they  needed  to  explore  the 
world  building.  The  guide  was 
Mrs.  Indrani  Mazumder,  a  native 
of  India,  who  is  seen  in  some  of 
the  pictures  on  these  two  pages. 
(Newsmen  interested  in  such  a 
tour  can  contact  the  UN  Press 
.Accreditation  Oflice,  United  Na¬ 
tions  Plaza.  New  York  City.  I 

The  tour  of  the  UN  was  part  of 
Paddock’s  general  news  ap¬ 
proach.  They  feel  the  responsi¬ 
bility  to  broaden  their  concept  of 
what  is  local,  to  instruct  their 
reader  in  what  Paddock  terms 
“the  bigger  problems  that  divide 
the  world  community.”  The 
weekly  newspaper  group  tries  to 
do  this  in  a  context  that  is  di¬ 
rectly  applicable  to  their  readers' 
surroundings  and  concerns.  In 
this  light,  the  UN  visit  appeared 
as  a  full  page  text  and  picture 
story  in  Paddock  Publications’ 
14  weekly  newspapers. 

On  these  two  pages,  the  team 
tells  E^P  what  a  visit  to  United 
Nations  Headquarters  means  to 
a  suburban  weekly  journalist  and 
pbotojournalist. 


The  Weekly  Editor 

UNITED  NATIONS  TOUR 
By  Rirk  Friedman 


CAMERON:  As  soon  os  w»  arrived,  I  knew  that  the  building  itself  was 
a  new  idea.  It  had  freshness,  boldness.  The  etterior  and  Interior  design, 
shapes,  forms,  art— all  graphically  showed  the  philosophy  and  purpose 
of  the  UN. 


CAMERON:  The  most  moving  experience  of  the  tour  for  me  wes 
standing  in  that  deserted  garden  in  the  quiet  of  the  late  afternoon,  the 
sunset  casting  a  glow  on  the  skyline  of  New  York  and  the  Secretariat, 
all  providing  a  backdrop  for  that  powerful  piece  of  art  donated  by  the 
USSR,  "We  Shall  Beat  Our  Swords  Into  Plowshares."  I  was  provided  with 
that  rare  opportunity  to  express  In  photography  the  power  of  this  forte 
for  peace. 
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HAYES:  Approaching  the  UN  for  the  first  time  is  an  awesome  experi¬ 
ence,  both  sobering  and  exciting.  The  enormity  of  the  building,  the 
color,  the  vastness  of  the  Interiors,  the  cosmopolitan  flavor— all  create 
a  sense  of  anticipation  and  wonder.  One  realizes  that  inside  these  walls 
are  world  leaders  making  decisions  which  will  determine  the  future 
course— even  survival — of  mankind. 


CAMERON;  Here,  where  fht 
world  is  brought  together  under 
one  roof,  I  was  amazed  at  hee 
different  races,  ideologies  and  ci/> 
tures  all  seemed  congruous.  Tkef 
blended  together — a  symbol  of  UH 
potential  for  the  future.  I  wanted 
to  explore  UN  headquarters  as  o 
photographer  and  to  express  whet 
it  stands  for  as  a  photographer.  I 
wanted  to  translate  the  buildings 
its  art  and  its  people  into  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  hope,  idea,  power 
that  is  the  essence  of  the  UN.  The 
visit  satisfied  my  ambition. 


HAYES:  /  was  immadiaMf  struck 
with  on  analogy  betwaen  tho 
United  Nations  and  our  metropoli¬ 
tan  community.  The  UN  repre¬ 
sented  a  form  of  this  metropolitan 
concept — or  "world”  community.  In 
our  metro  community,  we  all  lived 
together  despite  background  dif¬ 
ferences  because  we  realise  the 
necessity  to  do  so  for  our  common 
interest.  The  UN  was  the  one  meet¬ 
ing  place  where  representatives  of 
all  member  nations  —  great  and 
small,  rich  and  poor,  strong  and 
weak,  spokesmen  for  all  political 
views,  social  systems  and  cultures — 
were  freely  heard.  This  was  to  be 
the  theme  of  our  page — the  UN  as 
conscience  to  mankind. 


HAYES:  UN  story  possibilities  for  suburban  editors  do  not  rest  with 
immediate  day-to-day  conflicts  but  with  interpretation  on  a  localized 
^iis — the  world  has  shrunk,  etc.  Our  approach — trying  to  change  the 
UN  "image"  for  local  readers — should  encourage  them  to  see  it  for 
themselves  and  perhaps  develop  new  interests  and  insights  into  the  UN 


HAYES  AND  CAMERON:  In  our  visit  to  UN  headquarters,  we  sensed 
a  great  opportunity  for  quiet  diplomacy  in  a  noisy  world.  It  was  neutral 
territory  where  world  leaders  could  meet  informally  in  an  atmosphere 
dedicated  to  peace  and  understanding,  where  they  could  express 
formally  in  public  forum  their  ideas,  ideals,  conflicts,  grievances  and 
differences  which  may  divide  us.  The  great  problems  of  today  and 
tomorrow  can  only  be  met  successfully  with  peace  preserved  and  man's 
dignity  and  freedom  guaranteed  in  a  universal  effort  at  the  UN.  As 
visitors,  we  were  overwhelmed  with  the  enormity  of  a  "world  bureac- 
racy"  and  its  complexity  of  red  tape.  Even  more  impressive,  however, 
was  the  sudden  realization  that  most  of  us  are  unaware  of  the  depth, 
breadth  and  range  of  UN  achievement.  We  departed  with  new  respect 
for  the  UN  and  its  little-known  record  of  progress. 


Photos  by  Larry  Cameron  and  Rick  Friedman 


HAYES:  /  was  taken  aback  at  the  "organized  tours" — the  curious  being 
herded  through  in  such  a  businesslike  manner.  It  seemed  out  of  place 
in  a  building  where  such  far-reaching  deliberations  were  taking  place. 
The  visitors  gave  a  general  impression  of  indifference;  the  guides  had 
to  provide  basic,  elemental,  grade-school  information  about  the  UN. 
All  of  this  is  why  papers  such  as  ours  need  to  do  an  interpretative  job 
for  our  readers. 


when  they  read  about  it. 
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SECTION 


$30  Million  to  Fuse 
Bourbon’s  ‘Big  Bang’ 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

Fifteen  distillers  of  leading; 
brands  are  lighting  a  $30  mil¬ 
lion  ad  fuse  to  set  off  bourbon's 
“biggest  bang”  in  1964,  the 
175th  anniversary  of  the  drink. 
At  least  half  the  total  of 
this  exclusive  print  advertising 
should  go  into  newspapers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  check  made  this 
week  by  Editor  &  Publisher. 

First  to  make  plans  public 
was  the  National  Distillers 
Products  Company,  which  this 
week  held  its  three-day  1963  bi¬ 
ennial  sales  conference  in  Lex¬ 
ington,  Ky.  B.  C.  Ohlandt,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident,  in  his 
opening  speech  Aug.  13,  said 
that  “an  all-out  promotion  ef¬ 
fort  will  be  made  on  the  com¬ 
pany’s  Bourbon  brands  in  the 
coming  period  and  in  1964.” 

Subsequently  Braddock 
Greene,  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  marketing,  announced  a  drive 
for  Old  Crow  starting  next 
month  which  will  use  ROP  color 
and  black  and  white  in  375  news¬ 
papers,  with  a  total  circulation 
of  .34,000,000.  Preprint  color  ads 
will  also  appear  in  83  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Robert  Wolf,  vicepresident 
and  account  executive  of  Len- 
nen  &  Newell,  the  advertising 
agency,  said  it  was  the  biggest 
advertising  campaign  for  Old 
Crow  since  the  86-proof  brand 
was  launched  in  1953.  His  esti¬ 
mate  was  that  newspapers  were 
getting  30%  of  the  total  invest¬ 
ment  for  the  60-day  drive. 

Jack  Glasser,  who  handles  the 
firm’s  publicity,  said  that  Old 
Crow’s  total  promotion  budget 
for  the  year  is  $8,000,000,  of 
which,  he  said,  newspapers  re¬ 
ceive  “slightly  more  than  half.” 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Dis¬ 
tilled  Spirts  Institute  has  re¬ 
laxed  its  restrictions  against 
Sunday  newspaper  advertising, 
the  Sunday  newspapers  are  still 
declining  hard  liquor  copy,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Wolf.  In  this 
particular  drive,  a  Sunday  was 
the  only  day  the  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post  could  accept  the  preprint, 
he  said,  and  the  publisher  turned 
it  down. 

Other  National  Distillers 
Bourbon  brands  that  will  be 
given  additional  promotion  next 


year  are  Old  Taylor  and  Old 
Grand-Dad,  a  company  spokes¬ 
man  said. 

More  than  700  newspapers 
have  I’eceived  the  new  James  B. 
Beam  Distilling  Company  multi¬ 
color  and  black  and  white  ad 
schedules  in  a  series  tailored  to 
their  specific  markets  in  the 
company’s  largest  of  fall  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns. 

Sailing,  hunting,  skiing  and 
football  are  a  few  of  the  variety 
of  subjects  keyed  geographically 
to  local  interests.  The  series 
points  up  how  people  in  each 
of  the  areas  have  a  taste  for 
good  living  and  how  Jim  Beam 
is  part  of  the  scene. 

Other  companies  advertising 
bourbons  include  Publicker  In¬ 
dustries,  Schenley  Industries, 
American  Distilling  Company, 
J.  T.  S.  Brown’s  Son  Company, 
Mr.  Boston  Distillers,  Stizelwel- 
ler,  and  Heaven  Hill. 

The  first  five  plus  Jim  Beam 
are  members  of  the  Bourbon  In¬ 
stitute,  which,  according  to  Emil 
Pavone,  PR  director,  is  currently 
•seeking  a  new  advertising  agen¬ 
cy  and  is  expected  to  participate 
in  the  175th  anniversary  by  ad¬ 
vertising  next  year.  They  sell 
11  of  the  15  top  selling  Bourbon 
brands. 

The  Institute  was  started  in 
1959.  The  first  year  it  used  full 
pages  in  a  small  list  of  newspa¬ 
pers  and  promised  additional 
advertising  that  never  was 
forthcoming.  McCann  -  Erickson, 
the  first  agency,  is  no  longer 
handling  the  account. 

.Seeking  Ad  Agency 

Mr.  Greene  of  National  Dis¬ 
tillers  heads  a  committee  to  se¬ 
lect  a  new  agency  from  these 
five,  according  to  Mr.  Pavone: 
Kastor,  Hilton,  Chesley,  Clif¬ 
ford  &  Atherton  Inc.;  Geyer, 
Morey,  Ballard  Inc.;  Daniel  & 
Charles  Inc.;  Campbell-Ewald 
Company  Inc.;  and  Doherty, 
Clifford,  Steers  &  Shenfield  Inc. 
While  the  choice  was  to  have 
been  made  by  Aug.  1,  Mr.  Pa¬ 
vone  said  the  announcement 
probably  would  not  be  ready  un¬ 
til  next  week,  if  then. 

Vice-Admiral  William  J.  Mar¬ 
shall  (USN.  Ret.)  the  Institute’s 


president,  said  that  between 
1952  and  1962  sales  of  Bourbon 
have  increased  29.3  million  gal¬ 
lons,  as  compared  to  an  increase 
in  gin  sales  of  10.7  million  gal¬ 
lons  and  vodka  of  20.9  million 
gallons. 

“The  fact  to  remember  in 
planning  to  meet  consumer 
tastes  is  not  merely  that  bour¬ 
bon  has  doubled  its  sales  over 
the  past  10  years,  but  that  bour¬ 
bon  sales  increases  have  ac¬ 
counted  for  more  than  one-third 
of  the  total  increase  in  liquor 
consumption  in  the  United 
States  during  that  period.” 

It  is  difficult  to  separate  Bour¬ 
bon  advertising  from  the  pro¬ 
grams  for  other  whiskey  brands. 
But  one  industry  consultant  this 
week  produced  these  1962  fig¬ 
ures: 

In  new.spapers,  straight  bour¬ 
bon  brands  invested  $6,871,000; 
bonded  bourbon,  $601,000;  and 
combination  brands,  $5,455,000, 
a  total  of  $12,927,000. 

In  magazines,  straight  bour¬ 
bon  brands  invested  $3,947,000; 
bonded,  $474,000;  and  combina¬ 
tions,  $6,736,000,  a  total  of  $11,- 
157,000. 

This  makes  a  grand  total  of 
$24,084,000.  The  industry  con¬ 
sultant  suggested  that  $2,000,- 
000  be  added  to  this  figure  for 
outdoor  and  transit  ads.  That 
makes  an  increase  to  $30,000,000 
in  1964  a  “consen’ative  esti¬ 
mate,”  he  .said. 

The  distillers  involved  have 
much  larger  annual  advertising 
appropriations.  According  to 
published  figures,  for  instance. 
National  Distillers  in  1962  in¬ 
vested  $15,858,251  in  measured 
media  advertising,  of  which  $6,- 
469,848  went  into  newspapers 
and  $7,215,030  into  magazines. 

Schenley  Industries  invested 
a  total  of  $11,914,144  in  meas¬ 
ured  media  last  year,  of  which 
$7,005,214  went  to  newspapers, 
and  $2,595,333  to  magazines. 

The  total  investment  of 
Brown-Foreman  Distillers  in 
measured  media  last  year  was 
$5,946,571,  of  which  $2,221,052 
went  into  newspapers,  and  $2,- 
733,719  into  magazines. 

• 

Hard-Sell  Captures 
‘Soft  Top’  Honors 

Chicago 

Some  good  hard  merchandis¬ 
ing  by  Vince  Agresti,  merchan¬ 
dising  manger  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  and  Daily  News, 
came  out  of  the  Joseph  Schlitz 
Brewing  Company  “soft  top” 
can  promotion  campaign  and 
won  him  a  radio  and  two  plaques 
for  his  newspapers. 

The  awards  were  for  the  best 
merchandising  job  by  any  Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper  in  the  Schlitz 
advertising  campaign  last  fall, 
which  appeared  in  168  newspa¬ 
pers. 
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Ad-lines 

By  Robert  B.  Meintyre 


Dog  Daze 

A  funny  thing  happened  a 
our  way  to  an  interview  at  Gw 
Advertising  Inc.  this  week.  ITi 


shared  an  elevator  with  LaiiJ 
Greyhound,  whose  sleek  tanil 
likeness  appears  on  some  50 
buses  and  vans  owned  by  ( 
hound  Corp..  a  Grey  client. 

*  *  * 

Wondering  if  the  fact  tL 
“Lady  G”  appears  on  so  raai 
wheeled  vehicles  would  quali; 
her  as  being  the  original  bit' 
on  wheels,  we  got  to  talking; 
her  (Doesn’t  everybody  talk  ; 
dogs  in  Park  Ave.  elevators?). 

We’ve  interviewed  some 
in  our  day  but  none  as  real ; 
this  purebred,  canine  charmer  i 
gold  and  white  coloring  an 
queenly  stance.  Seems  “Lady  C 
was  due  in  Grey’s  conferen^ 
room  to  pose  for  pictures. 

Now  we’ve  seen  things  fioii 
to  the  dogs  in  conference  roon 
many  times,  but  this  was  tl 
first  time  we  had  seen  a  Hil 
going  to  the  conference  rooi 
We  tagged  along  and  askf 
“Lady  G”  questions  as  she  pi 
on  the  dog  for  the  photo‘;raplH 
*  *  » 

She’s  l)een  awarded  more  hoi 
orary  titles  than  any  ad  agent 
exec  we’ve  ever  met — somethin; 
like  190  major  national  and  ir 
ternational  honors,  titles  an 
awards,  including  one  from 
Dallas  (Texas)  Times  Her 
for  the  part  she  has  played  i 
the  promotion  of  purebred  dog' 
And  speaking  of  breeding.  Lad 
G  was  “married”  to  a  <  hanipio 
and  had  nine  puppies. 

“The  award  that  delighted  m 
most,”  “Lady  G”  confessed  it 
dulcet  yaps,  “was  when  th* 
sponsors  of  National  Cat  Wed 
made  me  an  honorary  cat,  will 
nine  honorary  lives.”  (How'; 
that  again?) 

That  last  one  was  too  mud 
We  said  we  had  to  get  back  t- 
type  up  our  column  but  “Lady 
G”  upstaged  us  again. 

“Relax,  deary,  and  leave  thf 
typing  to  us,”  she  snapped. 

We  did  (see  cut). 
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Shelton  New  President 


Compton  Advertising 


Wilson  A.  Shelton,  formerly 
executive  vicepresident,  is  the 
new  president  of  Compton  Ad- 
v’ertising  Inc.,  succeeding  Bar¬ 
ton  A.  Cummings,  who  has  be¬ 
come  chairman  of  the  board  and 
chief  executive  officer.  Since 
1955,  when  Mr.  Cummings  w’as 
made  president,  Compton's  bill¬ 
ings  have  risen  from  $45,500,000 
to  $113,700,000  last  year. 

Mr.  Shelton  is  continuing  to 
direct  the  agency’s  creative 


Hotpoint  Division  of  General 
Electric,  and  American  Dairy 
Association. 


Other  Stair  Changes 


Cummings 


In  other  management  changes, 
Allen  F.  Flouton,  executive  vice- 
president,  becomes  vicechairman 
of  the  board,  and  John  A.  Hise, 
Jr.,  and  Willard  J.  Heggen  were 
elected  executive  vicepresidents. 
Mr.  Hise  is  continuing  to  be  in 
charge  of  foreign  and  domestic 
ser\'ice  departments.  Mr.  Heg¬ 
gen  is  expanding  his  duties  as 
management  supervisor.  Head¬ 
ing  the  new'  business  department 
and  chairman  of  the  marketing 
plans  board  is  H.  Reginald 
Bankart. 

Mr.  Cummings,  stating  other 
staff  changes  would  be  an¬ 
nounced  next  w’eek,  said  the  re¬ 
organization  W’as  dictated  by  the 
conviction  that  “the  advertising 
industry  will  be  increasingly 
competitive  in  the  years  ahead.” 


direct  and  relevant. 

“Advertising  is  not  unlike 
bridge-huilding.  The  people  you 
w’ant  to  sell  are  on  one  bank, 
the  product  or  service  on  the 
other.  The  name  of  the  stream 
in  between  may  be  Indifference 
—  or  Contentment  —  or  Inertia. 
Whatever  its  name  and  however 
wide,  depending  on  the  product 
or  service  classification,  the 
stream  is  always  there. 

“To  bring  people  across  to  the 
product — or  vice  versa — it’s  nec¬ 
essary  to  have  a  real  drive  to 
learn  everything  you  can  about 
the  construction,  the  underpin¬ 
ning,  of  advertising  itself.  Get¬ 
ting  pictures  and  words  onto 
paper  and  film  is  much  easier 
than  getting  them  off  into  peo¬ 
ple’s  minds.  I  would  guess  there 
is  yet  as  much  to  learn  about 
communication  as  we  already 
know. 

“The  essential  objective  of  ad¬ 
vertising  is  to  bring  about  a 
change  of  mind  —  and  such 
changes  are  induced  solely  by 
new  ideas  skillfully  communi¬ 
cated.” 


Joined  Compton  In  ’56 


serv’ices  in  New’  York,  Chicago, 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 
as  well  as  in  the  ov’erseas  offi¬ 
ces.  While  Compton  is  known  as 
a  “tv’  agency”,  Mr.  Shelton  said 
this  week  that  with  one  possi¬ 
ble  exception  —  Alberto-Culver 
Company  —  all  clients  make 
some  use  of  new’spaper  adver¬ 
tising. 

“All  media  are  visual,”  Mr. 
Shelton  said.  “People  learn 
through  pictures.  Words  them¬ 
selves  are  pictures.” 

Cited  among  larger  newspa¬ 
per  adv’ertisers  among  the  agen¬ 
cies  clients  by  Mr.  Shelton  w’ere 
the  New’  York  Stock  Exchange, 
the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company,  Joseph  E.  Seagram  & 
Sons,  Chase  Manhattan  Bank., 
Edison  Electric  Institute,  the 


Ad  Pliilosphy 


Outlining  his  advertising  phi¬ 
losophy,  Mr.  Shelton  said  he 
favored  “simple,  direct,  product- 
oriented  advertising.” 

“Unfortunately,  how’ever,  much 
bad  advertising  today  is  also 
simple  direct  and  product-ori¬ 
ented.  Something  more  is  clear¬ 
ly  needed.  Otherw’ise,  far  more 
than  about  one-fifth  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  would  be  able  to  remem¬ 
ber  the  average  tv  commercial 
one  day  after  having  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  it. 

“For  this,  among  other  rea¬ 
sons,  advertising  must  also  be 
genuinely  interesting  and  in- 
terruptive,  and  so  must  be  for¬ 
ever  fresh,  new’sy,  thought-pro¬ 
voking,  as  w’ell  as  simple  and 
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AGENCY  SWITCH 


Mr.  Shelton  joined  Compton 
in  June  1956  as  an  assistant 
creative  director.  Tw’o  years 
later  he  was  made  manager  of 
the  creative  department,  and  in 

1959  became  creative  director 
and  a  member  of  the  board.  In 

1960  he  was  elected  executive 
vicepresident. 

Prior  to  his  association  with 
Compton,  he  ser\’ed  the  old 
Biow’  Company  as  creative  di¬ 
rector,  and  previously  had  been 
with  the  Wm.  Esty  Company; 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os- 
boTTi;  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt;  and 
Dancer,  Fitzgeral  Sample,  all  in 
the  copy  departments.  His  first 
copywriting  job  was  w’ith  Frank 
Irv’ing  Fletcher,  a  famous  free¬ 
lance. 

“From  Frank  I  learned  a  tre¬ 
mendous  enthusiasm  for  good 
w’riting  and  good  reading,”  Mr. 
Shelton  said.  “Both  interests 
have  lasted.” 


Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross  Utl 
who  have  been  handling  adi^l 
tising  for  Lestoil  All  PurpiM 
Cleaner,  Lestare,  the  i 
bleach,  and  the  Lestoil  Spi|f 
Starch  since  Jan.  1,  has  ate 
been  named  by  Lestoil  i’rod^ 
Inc.,  to  handle  its  12  newly>s|. 
quired  products.  I 

Resulting  switches  to  F&S# 
include  Red  Cap  “Refresh^ 
Air  Fresheners  and  Red 
Window  Clean  from  Charls^, 
Hutchinson,  Bo.ston;  (^uinM 
Paste  Polish  and  “Scuffy”  I^ 
uid  Shoe  Polish,  from  Bo 
stein.  Providence,  R.I.;  and  S#| 
yer’s  Household  Ammonia 
Cando  Metal  and  Silver  Polii||l 
from  Chambers,  Wiswell  i 
Moore,  Boston. 

The  new  accounts  will  be  » 
der  the  direction  of  Jack  Ms 
Carthy,  vicepresident  and  gisl| 
manager  for  Lestoil  at  F&SI^ 
He  said  marketing  plans  » 
now  being  dev’eloped  for  falLi 
Also  since  the  first  of  tMi 
year  F&S&R  have  added  fl» 
other  new  accounts,  namely:  tit 
Wallpaper  Council;  National  OB 
&  Fuel  Institute;  Machlett  Li4' 
oratories;  Mystik  Tape  Divij|p 
of  the  Borden  Chemical  Coi 
pany;  and  a  new  product  of  tk 
Wai-ner-Lambert  Company. 


Princeton  Showw 


Ivy  Lee’s  Papers 


D’Arcy  Advertising  Company, 
New  York,  w’ith  Troost  Wer- 
beagentur,  GW  A,  Dusseldorf, 
West  Germany,  have  agreed 
with  Publicite  Vanypeco  of  Bel¬ 
gium  to  form  Vanypeco-Troost- 
D’Arcy  in  Brussels.  It  marks 
the  agency’s  sixth  venture  in 
Europe  and  eighth  in  its  grow¬ 
ing  international  division. 

The  consolidated  agency  will 
have  offices  at  90  rue  Royale, 
Brussels,  and  will  work  closely 
with  offices  of  D’Arcy  and 
Troost  in  the  U.S.  and  West 
Germany  and  with  Publicite 
Vanypeco  in  Brussels.  The  lat¬ 
ter  is  Belgium’s  third  largest 
agency  with  annual  billings  in 
excess  of  $3  million.  Clients  in- 


Manuscripts,  memoranda  aii 
other  pertinent  papers  of 
late  Ivy  Lee,  public  lelati 
counsel,  are  being  arranged  it 
the  Princeton  Library  by  F 
Ray  E.  Hiebert,  chairman  of  t 
department  of  journalism 
public  relations  at  .4ineri 
University. 

The  collection  was  presentii 
to  the  library  in  1958  by  Ivy 
Lee  Jr.,  Princeton  Class  of  1931 
His  father  was  graduated  from 
Princeton  in  1898. 

Mr.  Lee  founded  his  first  pub¬ 
lic  relations  firm  in  1904  with 
the  slogan  of  “Accuracy,  Au¬ 
thenticity,  Integrity.”  He  served 
as  PR  counsel  for  the  Rocke¬ 
feller  interests  and  members  of 
the  family.  He  is  credited  with 
advising  the  Rockefellers  to  fi¬ 
nance  Rockefeller  Center  in  the 
1930’s  as  a  means  of  restorinf 
public  confidence  in  the  depres¬ 
sion-hit  economy.  Princeton  and 
the  Chrysler  Corporation  were 
.among  other  clients. 

The  arranging  of  the  I^ 
papers  was  made  possible  by  » 
grant  from  the  Foundation  for 
Public  Relations  Reseai-ch  and 
Education. 
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REPORT AJE  HEMISFERICO 


El  Prestigio  de  E.U. 
Puesto  en  Duda 

EDITOR’S  NOTE  —  This  column,  Rcportaje  Hemisferico 
(Hemisphere  Report)  is  offered  each  Wedne^ay  for  the  Spanish 
speaking  population  of  the  South  Bay  area  and  for  students  of 
the  Spanish  language. 

Ilie  English  translation  may  be  found  on  adjacent  columns 
of  this  page. 

Cepity  Ntw*  Strvict 

No  imports  qui^n  gane  el  confllcto  entre  la  Republica 
Dominicana  y  Haiti,  los  Estados  Unidos  saldr&n  perdlendo. 

El  prestigio,  la  inteligencia,  y  la  credibilidad  de  los  Esta* 
dos  Unidos  son  puestos  en  duda,  tanto  por  comunistas  como 
por  anticomunistas  en  la  America  Latina,  debido  a  los  serlos 
disturbios  en  la  Isla  La  Hispahiola. 

En  varlos  incidentes,  los  Estados  Unidos  ya  ban  apare* 
cldc  culpables  ante  los  ojos  de  latlnoamericanos  reflexlvos. 

En  primer  lugar,  si  los  Estados  Unidos  no  instigaron  al 
presidente  dominicano,  Juan  Bosch,  para  que  provocara  la 
tormenta  en  el  Caribe,  cuando  menos  no  se  lo  impidieron. 

Y  no  solo  eso  sino  que  los  Estados  Unidos,  bajo  todas  las 
aparlencias,  apoyaron  a  Bosch  en  su  agresivo  esfuerzo  para 
derrocar  al  dictador  haltiano  Francois  Duvalier. 

Flnalmente,  Estados  Unidos  no  solamente  fue  tardo  para 
darse  cuenta  de  que  a  posar  de  lo  objecionable  de  Duvalier, 
su  remocidn  tan  solo  causaria  una  serie  de  problemas  en 
HalU. 

Bosch,  ^Ciego  Instrumento  de  E.U.? 

En  la  America  Latina,  sea  cierto  o  no,  se  reputa  al  Pre¬ 
sidente  Bosch  como  ciego  instrumento  de  Estados  Unidos. 
Esa  es  la  acusacidn  que  los  comunistas  cubanos  dlfund 
por  la  Radio  Habana;  eso  es  lo  que  radian  los  cornu 
chinos  desde  Peking;  esoes  lo  que  la  Radio 
a  sus  radioescuchas.  Es  tambien  eso  lo  qu 
del  gobiemo  de  los  Estados  U 
versaciones  prlvadas  con  1 

(El  temor  del  Copley  N 
utilizar  a  los  Estados  U 
generalmente 

Si  es  ver 
nt 


The  Copley  News  Service  'Latin  American  Hemisphere  Report  written  in 
Spanish  is  used  extensively  in  classroom  studies.  Many  teachers  have 
urged  newspapers  to  drop  the  English  version  to  encourage  students  to  do  their 
own  translations.  Results:  Students  learn  current  events  and  Spanish. 


So  much  has  happened  all  over  the  world  in  the  brief  weeks 
since  school  closed.  So  much  more  is  going  to  happen  be¬ 
fore  school  reopens  this  fall.  Textbooks  used  just  last 
spring  are  now  outdated.  Some  are  obsolete.  Textbooks 
can’t  keep  up  with  the  changes  taking  place.  Newspapers 
can  —  especially  papers  subscribing  to  detailed  Copley 
News  Service  reports.  CNS  features  are  carried  in  news¬ 
papers  serving  major  metropolitan  areas  across  the  nation 
and  will  be  used  extensively  in  classroom  instruction 


again  this  fall. 

*Other  CNS  features  used  in  classroom  studies  include: 
GLOBAL  REPORT:  A  weekly  column  on  world  affairs  written 
by  Vice  Adm.  Ruthven  E.  Libby,  USN,  ret. 

CANADIAN  ROUNDUP:  A  once-a-week  review  informing  stu¬ 
dents  of  important  events,  trends  and  opinions  in  Canada. 
SPACE  AGE  REPORT:  An  easy-to-read,  highly  informative 
report  on  Uncle  Sam's  missile-satellite-space  progress. 


For  complete  information  on  these  and  other  features  contact  Rembert  James,  Editor, 
Copley  News  Service,  940  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego  12,  California. 
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PUBUC  RELATIONS; 


Communications  Seen 
Big  Business  by  1980 


Communications  as  an  indus¬ 
try,  outgrowth  of  depression 
bom  public  relations,  will  really 
become  big  business  by  1980  in 
the  opinion  of  editors  of  Execu¬ 
tive  Report. 

“Public  relations  probably 
won’t  exist  in  1980”  is  a  conclu¬ 
sion  reached  following  a  four- 
months  study  of  the  field. 

“Increasing  international 
trade,  harder  and  even  sharper 
competition  in  the  U.S.,  will 
make  the  need  for  the  gathering 
and  disseminating  of  informa¬ 
tion  even  greater.  Public  rela¬ 
tions — and  this  is  happening 
right  now — will  give  way  to 
communications. 

“The  communications  special¬ 
ist  will  cut  across  artificial 
boundaries  to  solve  the  specific 
corporate  problem  most  effec¬ 
tively.” 

The  study  spotlights  eight  PR 
firms  out  of  a  total  20  named  in 
a  special  release  called  “Inside 
Public  Relations.”  It  was  issued 
as  the  August  bonus  with  the 
weekly  8-page  Executive  Report 
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TOP  DOG 

IN  WESTERN  VIRGINIA 


•  Larp  Mmt$  (unsay  adults) 

•  Laf|Mt  Cwsrap  Ana 

•  Oaa  RtasauaUt  Rata  Bays  AM  aad  FM 

•  UmouaM  MarchaadiSMi  Sarvicas 

•  Ow  n  Vaan  Caabauaus  OpanUaa 
a  Twaatynaa  Eipahaocad  Pacsaaaal 

For  the  Ml  ttory  tenlett 
Pmimn,  OrUHn,  Woodward,  Inc. 
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that  goes  to  10,000  top  execu¬ 
tives  at  a  subscription  price  of 
$108  a  year. 

The  study  concludes  that  the 
public  relations  specialist  is 
giving  way  to  “the  full-scope 
practitioner  who  is  a  genuine 
student  of  the  sciences  of  human 
relations. 

Big  Battle  Loams 

“There  is  bound  to  be  a  battle 
among  the  large  business  service 
agencies — advertising,  public  re¬ 
lations,  industrial  design — as  to 
which  one  handles  the  communi¬ 
cations  function,”  the  study  went 
on. 

“Ad  agencies,  by  virtue  of 
their  relatively  huge  budgets, 
have  one  kind  of  edge.  However 
— even  though  many  agencies, 
like  Young  &  Rubicam,  J. 
Walter  Thompson  and  McCann- 
Erickson  have  large  PR  staffs, 
and  some,  like  Doyle  Dane  Bem- 
bach,  have  packaging  and  indus¬ 
trial  design  functions — the  ad 
agencies  are,  in  a  sense,  too 
specialized  to  command  the 
broad  powers  of  1980’s  commu¬ 
nications  executive. 

“Industrial  designers  .  .  .  are 
making  a  strong  bid  for  honors. 
.  .  .  However,  designers  can  be 
expected  to  operate  in  the  visual 
communications  areas — regard¬ 
less  of  how  broad  their  scope 
may  become.  And  important  as 
it  may  be,  visual  communications 
is  only  a  part  of  the  total  com¬ 
munications  picture. 

“That  leaves  the  ranks  of  PR 
practitioners  from  which  com¬ 
munications  executives  may  be 
recruited.  In  several  top  firms 
this  has  already  been  the  case. 

“Regardless  of  how  the  slot  is 
filletl,  outside  agencies  and  in¬ 
side  departments  are  moving 
toward  integration  of  communi¬ 
cations  activities.” 


IV  Roanoke/  Virginio 

AM  •  960  %c  •  SOOO  wBi'B 
fM  •  94  9  Me  •  U.350  «vBMt 


with  a  standard  fee  of  $36,000 
plus  staff  time  at  per  diem 
rates;  Ruder  &  Finn,  who  han¬ 
dles  client  programs  starting  at 
about  $3,000  or  $4,000  a  month; 
Harshe-Rotman  &  Druck,  of 
New  York,  Chicago  and  Los  .\n- 
geles;  the  Public  Relations 
Board  of  New  York,  described 
as  “a  medium-large  agency”; 
Burson-Marsteller,  specialists 
for  business  and  industry;  the 
public  relations  department  of 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  headed  up 
by  Robert  Van  Riper,  and  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  first  started  by  an 
NEW  POST--Edward  Ridgway  agency  (1919)  and  the  first  to 
Kennady  has  been  appointed  to  place  PR  on  a  profit-making 
the  new  ycreated  post  of  director  ^ 

of  client  service  of  the  Newspaper  ,  ,  A,  i.  j  j  t. 

Enterprise  Association.  Cleveland.  Lesly  Company,  headed  by  the 
Mr.  Kennedy  will  have  direct  sup-  author  of  Public  Relation* 
ervision  of  all  NEA  promotional,  Handbook,  described  as  the  PR 
public  relations,  publicity  and  ad-  Bible. 

vertising  activities  for  the  feature  Mr.  Krevisky  said  that  in 

service.  picking  the  eight  he  sought  a 

representative  list  rather  than 
evisky,  associate  the  biggest  companies.  All  are 
tor  on  economics  treated  favorably  in  the  special 
ractices  for  Pren-  release. 

,  of  Englewood  Receiving  a  little  more  men- 
publishers  of  Ex-  tion  than  the  other  20  PR  firms 
,  said  the  decision  is  what  the  release  describes  as 
pecial  PR  release  the  “giant,  integrated  organiza- 
i  a  survey  con-  tion  Communications  Affiliates 
its  readers,  mostly  Inc.,  or  CAI,  a  management 
esidents.  designation  within  the  laby- 

ions  ranked  third  rinthine  Interpublic  (McCann- 
top  topics  about  Erickson-dominated,  Marion 
oration  executives  Harper-run)  organization. 

1  information,  Mr.  “CAI  is  composed  of  Marplan, 
Ahead  of  it  were :  a  market  research  organization, 
at  Employee  Mo-  SCI,  an  advertising/sales  com- 
“Cutting  Physical  munications  organization,  and 
[Josts.”  Others  in  Infoplan,  a  worldwide  public 
were  “Profiles  of  relations  organization, 
es”  and  “Concise  “A  medium-sized  domestic 

)f  New  Tax  Laws  agency,  and  a  large  interna- 
tertainment.”  En-  tional  PR  firm,  Infoplan  is 
t  Prentice-Hall  in  spread  over  about  20  officers 
;port  was  Eugene  throughout  the  world,  offering  a 
)ciates  Inc.,  New  full  range  of  Interpublic’s  broad 
il  writers.  communications  services.  A 

client,  conceivably,  could  take  a 
’potbgnted  marketing  or  other  com- 

R  firms  given  star  munications  problem  to  Info- 
j  56-page  special  plan  and  have  it  handled  under 
one  roof,  coordinated  through 
&  Associates  Inc  one  account  executive.” 

50,000  a  year  plus  I"  the  future  progress  of  PR, 
:penses  including  the  study  puts  CAI  at  1976,  and 
Hill  &  Knowlton,  continues: 

“We  don’t  get  PR  1980,  until 
the  entire  communications  struc¬ 
ture  is  unified.  In  part,  most 
public  relations  agencies  handle 
a  variety  of  communications 
services.  But  all,  to  date,  stop 
short  of  total  communications 
service.  .  .  . 

“Right  now,  most  PR  agencies 
are  broadening  their  service 
area,  offering  near-total  busi¬ 
ness  communications  service,  in 
marketing,  advertising,  public¬ 
ity,  employee  relations,  graphics 
and  design,  finance. 

“All  that’s  missing  is  the  cen¬ 
tral  concept,  cutting  across  func¬ 
tional  areas,  dealing  only  with 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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Joseph  Krevisky,  associate 
managing  editor  on  economics 
and  business  practices  for  Pren¬ 
tice-Hall  Inc.,  of  Englewood 
Cliffs,  N.  J.,  publishers  of  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Report,  said  the  decision 
to  issue  the  special  PR  release 
resulted  from  a  survey  con¬ 
ducted  among  its  readers,  mostly 
corporation  presidents. 

Public  relations  ranked  third 
among  five  top  topics  about 
which  the  corporation  executives 
w’ished  detailed  information,  Mr. 
Krevisky  said.  Ahead  of  it  were : 
“A  New  Look  at  Employee  Mo¬ 
tivation”  and  “Cutting  Physical 
Distribution  Costs.”  Others  in 
the  first  five  were  “Profiles  of 
Top  Executives”  and  “Concise 
Examination  of  New  Tax  Laws 
Regarding  Entertainment.”  En¬ 
gaged  to  assist  Prentice-Hall  in 
writing  the  report  was  Eugene 
F.  Lane  Associates  Inc.,  New 
York  industrial  writers. 

Eight  Spotlighted 

The  eight  PR  firms  given  star 
billing  in  the  56-page  special 
release  were: 

Carl  Byoir  &  Associates  Inc., 
whose  fee  is  $50,000  a  year  plus 
all  direct  expenses  including 
staff  salaries;  Hill  &  Knowlton, 
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Show  US  another  Chicago  newspaper  that  did 
more  to  spur  teen  interest  in  Shakespeare! 

Will  the  bard  of  Avon  ever  replace  rock  n’  roll?  our  we’re-for-what’s-good-for-the-people  editorial 
Maybe  not,  but  Chicago’s  American  has  built  policy  that’s  winning  so  many  new  readers  for 
quite  a  teenage  fan  club  for  Shakespeare  in  Chicago.  Chicago’s  American. 

When  the  brilliant  “Age  of  Kings’’  series  came  We  have  increased  our  lead  over  Chicago’s  other 

to  Chicago  television,  we  felt  it  merited  attention  evening  newspaper  in  City  Zone  circulation.  We 

from  students.  So  we  invited  them  to  become  continue  scoring  gains  to  their  losses  in  the  sub¬ 
drama  critics  of  the  Shakespearean  plays  in  the  urbs.  And  we’re  piling  increase  upon  increase  in 

pages  of  our  paper.  First  prize  to  the  top  critic:  our  advertising  columns.*  Proof:  General  linage 

A  trip  to  England.  for  the  first  4  months  is  up  10%  over  last  year. 

Result:  Several  thousand  teens  wrote  critical  Isn’t  it  time  you  got  in  on  what’s  going  on  in 
essays,  thousands  more  (and  their  parents,  too)  the  Chicago  evening  newspaper  field?  The  prod- 

viewed  the  plays — and  Shakespeare  had  a  new  ucts  or  services  you  sell  can  benefit  plenty  from 

fan  club.  •  the  American’s  new  crowd-pleasing  brand  of 

Big  promotion?  Hardly.  But  it  does  illustrate  journalism. 

Chicago’s  AMERICAN 

AfuMyt  On  Jop  Of  Thr  Nfuis 

*For  the  moft  efficient,  economical,  two-paper  buy.  nothing  beats  Chicago's  American  and  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Call  a  sales  representative  for  the  full  story. 

N«w  York  City  17  D«tr«HM  San  Francisco  4  Los  An«ol#s  17  Mexico  City  LonOon,  S.  W.  1 

E.  D.  Corboy  R.  C.  Mast  W«  E.  Batts  Ftttpstrich  Associates  Fttxpetrick  Associates  Enriquet  Simoni  Mortimer  Bryans 

1314  Tribune  Tower  220  E.  42nd  St.  1304  Penobscot  Bldo.  110  Sutter  Street  1704  West  4tH  Street  Peres  y  Cis,  S.A.  34S  Warwick  House  St* 

222-3441  Murray  HUI 2-3033  WOodward  2-4422  GArfteld  1-7444  443-4422  EmparsnNo.  17  Trslaigsr  2442-3 


Pillsbury  Cites 
41  Newspapers 

Forty-one  Sunday  newspapers 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  re¬ 
ceived  citations  from  the  Pills- 
bury  Company  for  local  promo¬ 
tional  support  of  its  national 
newspaper  ad  supplement  dis¬ 
tributed  last  Sprinjf,  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  The  eight- 
page  full-color  section  was  run 
by  Pillsbury  and  six  cooperating 
advertisers  following  the  14th 
Grand  National  Bake-off,  held 
in  the  fall  of  1962. 

The  Worcester  (Mass.)  Sun- 
<lay  Telegram  and  Leland  J. 
Adams,  ad  director,  received  the 
first  prize  of  an  all-expenses- 
paid  trip  for  two  to  the  15th 
Bake-off  Sept.  15-17  in  Beverly 
Hills,  Calif. 

The  Salt  Lake  (Utah)  Trib¬ 
une  and  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Heriild- American  tied  for  second 
place.  They  with  the  Sunday 
Telegram  and  22  other  news¬ 
papers  received  bronze  plaques. 
Another  16  newspapers  received 
citations  “for  achievements  in 
developing  stronger  retailer- 
manufacturer  relations  in  the 
field  of  marketing.” 

Products  promoted  in  the  co¬ 
sponsored  ad  section  were  Land 
O’  Lakes  Butter,  Burnett’s  Ex¬ 


tra^jts,  Nestle’s  Chocolate  Mor¬ 
sels,  Red  Star  Yeast,  Diamond 
Walnuts  and  Saran  Wrap. 

The  BoA’s  research  showed 
that  87%  of  the  women  readers 
of  the  newspaper  carrying  the 
ad  section  read  it,  and  that  half 
of  all  the  women  newspaper 
readers  saved  the  ads.  Aware¬ 
ness  of  the  featured  products 
increased,  while  that  of  com¬ 
peting  brands  declined. 


Public  Relations 

(Continued  from  page  24) 


the  communications  problem. 
There  is  no  separation  between 
design,  advertising  and  public¬ 
ity,  for  example.  These  three 
‘separate’  functions  either  work 
together — or  they  don’t  work  at 
all. 

“So  long  as  public  relations 
practitioners — inside  or  outside 
the  corporate  structure — insist 
on  performing  one  area  of  com¬ 
munications  function,  they  will 
continue  to  evaluate  themselves 
— and  be  evaluated  by  manage¬ 
ment — in  this  one  area. 

“The  basic  fallacy  in  this 
thinking  is  their  apparent  rejec¬ 
tion  of  corporate  integration,  re¬ 
jection  of  flexibility  in  solving 
communications  problems.” 

Other  PR  firms  mentioned 
are:  Worden  &  Company,  of 


Washington,  D.  C.;  the  Alex¬ 
ander  Company;  Dudley- Ander¬ 
son- Yutzy;  Selvage  &  Lee; 
Theodore  R.  Sills  &  Company; 
Ivy  Lee  &  T.  J.  Ross;  Benjamin 
Sonnenberg;  Edward  Gottlieb  & 
Associates;  Vernon  Pope;  and 
Earl  Newsom  &  Company. 

*  *  * 

PR  IN  ACTION’ 
“PUBLIC  RELATIONS  IN 
ACTION”  is  theme  of  a  15-ses- 
sion  lecture  course  beginning 
Sept.  23  at  the  New  School  for 
Social  Research,  New  York  City. 
Sessions  are  Mondays  from  6:20 
to  8  P.M.  Charles  McVarish, 
vicepresident,  Carl  Byoir  and 
Associations  Inc.,  opens  the  ser¬ 
ies,  and  Bert  C.  Goss,  president. 
Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc.,  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  a  later  date. 

«  *  * 

PR  BRIEFS 

Resignation  of  W.  R.  Green, 
vicepresident,  from  Selvage  & 
Lee  Inc.,  is  announced  along 
with  promotion  of  C.  Russell 
Turner  Jr.,  member  of  Washing¬ 
ton  staff,  to  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  the  Chicago  office. 
Charles  W.  Payne,  vicepresident, 
is  associate  manager.  .  .  .  Haz¬ 
ard  Advertising  Company  Inc., 
444  Madison  ave..  New  York, 
has  established  PR  Communica¬ 
tions  to  handle  PR  for  clients. 
.  .  .  Joyce  Blum  from  Milbum 
McCarty  Associates,  New  York, 
to  World’s  Fair  staff  of  Harold 


J.  Siesel  Company,  Inc.  .  .  .  C. 
Gayle  Warnock,  former  political 
reporter  Chicago  Tribune  and 
most  recently  PR  director  of 
Raytheon  Company,  to  resident 
manager  of  Ford  Motor  Com¬ 
pany’s  New  York  World’s  Fair 
exhibit.  .  .  .  George  C.  Whipple 
Jr.,  vicepresident,  has  b^ 
named  general  manager  of  Ben¬ 
ton  &  Bowles  General  PuWk 
Relations  division.  .  .  .  Leonard 
F.  Maar  Jr.,  public  relations 
representative  and  editor  of  “PB 
People”,  company  magazine,  to 
manager  of  PR  for  Pitney- 
Bowes  Inc.,  Stamford,  Conn. 
.  .  .  Michael  P.  O’Connor  has 
joined  the  public  relations  stall 
of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.  in 
New  York.  Mr.  O’Connor  has 
worked  for  Carl  Byoir  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  The  Home  Insurance 
Company,  and  spent  nine  yean 
in  the  editorial  department  of 
the  New  York  Times.  He  will  be 
working  on  public  relations  for 
the  electric  power  and  light 
companies’  1964  New  York 
World’s  Fair  exhibit. 


Broker  in  Sale 

The  recent  sale  of  the  Yucaipa 
(Calif.)  News-Mirror  (E&P, 
July  27,  page  38)  was  negotiated 
through  the  newspaper  broker¬ 
age  firm  on  Norman  H.  Parks 
and  associate,  George  Bennett, 
La  Verne,  Calif. 


A  minimum 


PLATES 
a  minute 


by  the  M-A-N  push-button  process 

The  fully-automatic  M-A-N  Caster/Finisher  was  designed 
to  meet  the  rigid  requirements  of  the  most  sophisticated 
newspaper  operation  ...  and  has  proven  its  capabilities  in 
actual  production.*  It  casts,  shaves,  cools,  dries  and  trims 
a  predetermined  number  of  plates  from  any  standard  news¬ 
paper  mat.  For  a  completely  modern  molding  and  casting 
operation  the  M-A-N  Caster/Finisher  should  be  comple¬ 
mented  by  the  fully-automatic  M-A-N  Multopress.  Both  are 
available  exclusively  through  R.  Hoe  & 

Co.,  Inc.,  910  E.  138th  St.,  N.  Y.  54,  N.  Y.  Wu  W  EL 

M-A-N  CASTER/FINISHER 

*Units  now  in  operation  or  on  order  for  Louisville  CourierJournal,  Orlando  Sentinel-Star,  Los  Angeles  Times,  The 
Oklahoman,  Portland  Oregonian,  Birmingham  News  and  La  Presse  (Montreal). 
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Source:  M9d*9  Record*,  /iic.— Top  50  Rtport;  Ftnt  Fiiw  Month*— 1$05 


SECOND  ONLY  TO  THE  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES,  7  DAYS  A  WEEK 
ON  THE  ENTIRE  WEST  COAST! 


San  Josa  Mercury .  14,985,302 

San  Francisco  Examiner  .  14,718,978 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  .  13,370,950 

Oakland  Tribune  .  12,939,015 

San  Diego  Union .  12,836,780 


Los  Angeles 

Herald  Examiner .  12,745,856 

SeaHle  Times  .  13,374,863 

Long  Beach 

Press  Telegram .  13,002,532 

Portland  Oregonian .  13,944,871 

Sacramento  Bee  .  12,965,389 


AND  THE  SAN  JOSE  NEWS  LEADS  ALL  EVENING  PAPERS  IN 
NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA,  TOO!  HERE  ARE  THE  6-DAY  TOTALS: 

San  Jose  News .  11,542,651 

Oakland  Tribune .  9,217,785 

Sacramento  Bee .  10,225,912 

San  Francisco  News  Call  Bulletin  . .  5,607,525 


PROOF  THAT  MORE  AND  MORE  NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS 
ARE  SWITCHING  TO  THE  SAN  JOSE  MERCURY  and  NEWS! 


SMtm 


San  JoM  Mercury .  14,985,302 

San  Francisco  Examiner .  14,718,978 

San  Francisco  Chronicle .  13,370,950 

Oakland  Tribune  .  12,939,015 

Sacramento  Bee .  12,965,389 

ElOTS 


SAN  JOSE 
MERCURY 
NEWS 


REPRESCNTEO  N«TI0N«UT  BT 
Siwirer  Ferguson  Walker  Company 


ONLY  SAN  JOSE’S  MERCURY  AND  NEWS  COVER  THIS  BILLION  DOLLAR  MARKET 


WINNERS 


HERE  ARE  JUST  SOME  OF  THE  AWARDS  FOR 
DISTINGUISHED  JOURNALISM  RECEIVED  BY 
KNIGHT  NEWSPAPERS  IN  THE  LAST  YEAR 


THE  EDITOR’S  NOTEBOOK  AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT 

Maria  Moor  Cabot  Award, 
Columbia  University. 


The  knight  Newspapers  have  long  taken  pride 
in  editorial  excellence.  Through  the  years,  our 
editors  have  been  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that 
readers  come  first.  As  a  corollary,  our  publishers 
believe  that  advertisers  are  best  served  by  newspapers 
which  attract  and  hold  an  ever  increasing  number  of 
readers. 

The  newspapers  we  produce  every  day  in  the  year 
are  not  edited  for  any  political  party  or  segment  of  our 
society.  We  strive  to  present  the  news  and  comment 
of  our  times  with  fairness  and  accuracy.  We  endeavor 
to  be  responsible,  but  never  dull. 

THE  KNIGHT  Newspapers  serve  no  special  interests.  We  have  tried  to  publish 
alert  and  highly  readable  newspapers— intent  upon  the  pursuit  of  the  truth. 

We  neither  fawn  upon  the  mighty,  nor  recoil  from  their  blows. 

We  sacrifice  no  principle  in  the  hope  of  reward. 

We  do  not  bend  our  convictions  under  the  pressures  of  those  who  seek 
preferred  treatment  at  the  expense  of  the  general  public. 

A  NEWSPAPER  is  many  things— it  informs,  it  entertains,  it  offers  opinions  on 
public  questions.  But  its  first  responsibility  is  to  print  the  news  and  to  do  it 
without  fear  or  favor. 

A  NEWSPAPER  worthy  of  the  name  must  run  a  continuing  audit  on  the  conduct 
of  public  business.  If  it  fails  in  its  duty  to  investigate  and  inform,  the  general 
public  is  the  loser. 

Under  dictatorship  or  totalitarian  rule,  there  is  no  freedom  of  expression.  The 
people  read  only  what  the  government  permits  them  to  read. 

This  must  never  happen  here. 

Now  you  may  quarrel  with  your  newspaper,  or  consider  its  opinions  to  be 
without  validity,  but  it  is  nevertheless  your  protection  against  the  abuse  of 
political  and  private  power. 

IN  THE  PAST  year,  all  of  our  newspapers  and  85  staff  members  have  been 
honored  by  awards  from  universities,  newspaper  organizations,  civic  groups,  press 
associations  and  patriotic  foundations. 

We  feel  a  strong  sense  of  satisfaction  in  these  awards  since  they  were  won 
in  competition  with  many  other  excellent  newspapers  and  able  journalists. 

They  bespeak— from  our  smallest  weekly  to  our  largest  daily— the  stature  of 
each  newspaper  in  the  community  it  serves. 

I  hope  that  we  may  always  be  worthy  of  your  trust,  and  that  our  journalistic 
fires  will  burn  even  more  brightly  in  the  future. 

JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  President 


on  GANGL 

Inland  Daily  Press  Association; 

O  Itt  Place,  Sports. 

ROBERT  GILES 

United  Press  International  Atcards: 

O  2nd  Place,  Spot  Reporting,  over  SO, 000. 

JULIUS  GREENFIELD 
Ohio  Press  Photographers  Association 
Awards; 

O  2nd  Ploce,  Portraits  and  Personalities. 

#  Honorable  Mention,  Picture  Story. 

Look  Magazine  Award: 

e  Outstanding  Sports  Photo. 

National  Press  Photographers  Association; 

#  Honorable  Mention,  Picture  ot  the  Year. 

BILL  HUNTER 
lAtok  Magazine  Award; 

#  Outstanding  Sports  Photo. 

BEHY  JAYCOX 

J.  C.  Penney— University  of  Missouri 
Award: 

C  2nd  Ploce,  Best  Poge  or  Section  tor  Newspapers 
over  100,000  Circulation. 

Ohio  Newspaper  Women’s  Association: 
e  1st  Place,  Best  Page  or  Section. 

#  Honorable  Mention,  Column  Category. 

JOHN  KIDDER 

Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
Association: 

0  Award  of  Merit  for  one  of  the  Best  1 5  Advertising 
Ideas  of  the  Year. 

Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic: 
a  Elected  1963  Clinic  President. 

BILL  SAMARAS 

Ohio  Press  Photographers  Association: 

0  1st  and  2nd  Place,  Foshion  and  Society. 

United  Press  International  Awards: 

0  2nd  Place  in  over  60,000  Circulation. 

JIM  SCHLEMMER 

Ohio  State  University  School  of  Journalism; 
0  Aword  for  Distinguished  Reporting  and  Writing, 
ond  50  Years  of  Service  to  Journalism. 

TED  WALLS 

Ohio  Press  Photographers  Association; 

0  2nd  Ploce,  Fashion  and  Society. 

0  2nd  and  3rd  Place,  Spot  News. 

0  2  Honorable  Mention  Awards,  Sports. 

HELEN  WATERHOUSE 
United  Press  International  Awards: 
a  1st  Place,  Spot  Reporting,  over  50,000. 

National  Federation  of  Press  Women: 

0  Women  of  Achievement  Award. 

Ohio  Newspaper  Women’s  Association 
Atoards; 

a  1st  Place  in  Four  Separate  Categories  and  One 
Honorable  Mention. 

AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 
National  Safety  Council: 

0  Public  Interest  Award. 


AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 
(Clatsiflad  Dapt.) 

Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
Association; 

•  Thraa  Baacon  Journal  Cloiiiflad  Advarlliing 
Promofioni  citod  for  Morit. 

.Vationol  Classified  Lineage,  Evening  Field: 

•  2nd  in  Notion. 

Advertising  Federation  of  America: 

•  Cortificoto  of  Achiavamanl. 

Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic: 

•  lit  Priza,  Bait  Promotion. 

9  2nd  Priza,  Bait  Buiinaii  Building  Idao. 

•  2nd  Priza,  Bait  Automotiva  Advartiiing. 

A««ociation  of  Newspaper  Classified 
Advertising  Mgrs.: 

9  Top  Notionol  Award  for  Promotion  loriai. 


CHARLOTTE  NEWS 

JIM  BAXLEY 

North  Carolina  Press  Association: 

9  3rd  Ploca,  Editorial!. 

ALEX  COFFIN 

North  Carolina  Education  Association: 

9  School  Ball  Award. 

PRISCILLA  GASKINS 
North  Carolina  Press  Women: 

9  lit  Ploca,  Intarviawi. 

DICK  GORRELL 

North  Carolina  Press  Association: 

9  2nd  Ploca,  Spot  Nawi. 

9  Honorobla  Montion,  Faoturai. 

DON  HUNTER 

North  Carolina  Press  Association: 

9  lit  Ploca,  Spot  Nawi  Picturoi. 

Southern  Short  Course  in  News 
Photopraphy; 

9  lit  Ploca,  Foihioni  and  Sociaty. 

9  2nd  Ploca,  Pictorial. 

Carolinas  Press  Photographers  Association: 
9  John  McNaill  Mamoriol  Ploquo. 

JEEP  HUNTER 

North  Carolina  Press  Association: 

9  3rd  Ploca,  Spot  Nowi  Photogrophi. 

VIRGINIA  IRWIN 

North  Carolina  Press  Association: 

9  2nd  Ploca,  Faolurai. 

North  Carolina  Press  Women: 

9  lit  Ploca,  Columni. 

9  3rd  Ploca,  Poga  Mokaup. 

LEE  MAJOR 

National  Shoe  Institute  Awards: 

9  lit  Ploca,  Goldan  Slippar  Award. 

National  Institute  of  Men’s  and  Boys* 

Weor; 

9  3rd  Priza,  Man's  Foihion  Raporting. 

MAX  MUHLEMAN 
North  Carolina  Press  Association: 

9  2nd  Ploca,  Sporti  Faoturai. 

9  2nd  Ploca,  Sports  Raporting. 

CHARLOTTE  NEWS 

North  Carotino  Education  Association: 

9  School  Boll  Award. 


CHARLOTTE  OBSERVER 

JAMES  K.  BATTEN 
Paul  Tobenhin  Memorial  Award.' 

9  1st  Priza,  Sarias. 

Polfc  Business  Writing  Award: 

9  3rd  Prize,  Feature. 

JACK  CLAIBORNE,  JOE  DOSTER,  KAYS  GARY 
North  Carolina  Press  Association: 

9  Ist  Priza,  News. 

DOUGLAS  D.  CONNAH,  JR. 

North  Carolina  Community  Planning 
Press  Award; 

9  Ist  Prize. 

GEORGE  CUNNINGHAM 
Southern  Motor  Sports  TYritiny  Contest: 

9  Ist  Priza. 

JIM  DENNING 

Southern  Short  Course  Photography 
Contest: 

9  Ist  Priza,  Portraits. 

DAVID  GILLESPIE 

North  Carolina  Press  Association: 

9  2nd  Ploca,  Editorials. 

DECLAN  HAUN 

North  Carolina  Press  Association: 

9  1st  Place,  Photo  Features. 

HERMAN  HELMS 

North  Carolina  Press  Association: 

9  1st  Place,  Sports  Faoturai. 

9  1st  Place,  Spot  News,  Sports. 


CLAUDIA  HOWE 

North  Carolina  Press  Association; 

9  1st  Place,  Woman's  Feature  Writing. 

MICHAEL  MAUNEY 

National  Press  Photographers  Association; 
9  Ist  Place,  Portraits  and  Porionaiitias. 

Wortd  Press  Photo  Contest: 

9  Print  axhibitad  at  The  Hague. 

Southern  Short  Course  Photography 
Contest: 

9  Ist  Priza,  Advertising  and  Public  Ralotions. 

9  1st  Prize,  Features. 

HANNAH  MILLER 
North  Carolina  Press  Association: 

9  1st  Place.  Woman's  Naws  Story. 

BARBARA  McADEN 
North  Carolina  Press  Association: 

9  2nd  Place,  Woman's  Intarast  Story. 

CLYDE  OSBORNE 

National  Association  of  Home  Builders; 

9  3rd  Place,  Color  Division. 

DOROTHY  RIDINGS 
North  Carolina  Press  Association; 

9  2nd  Ploca,  Woman  s  Sarias. 

HARRY  SNOOK 

National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers: 

9  Public  Service  Award. 

DON  STURKEY 

Southern  Short  Course  Photography 
Contest: 

9  2nd  Priza,  Spot  News. 

9  2nd  Priza,  Color. 

9  2nd  Priza,  Sports. 

Southern  Photographer  of  the  Year. 
MARY  UniNG 

North  Carolina  Press  Association: 

9  1st  Place,  Woman's  Poga  Mokaup. 


DETROIT  FREE  PRESS 

FRANK  ANGELO 

Michigan  Education  Association: 

9  School  Ball  Award. 

EDWIN  N.  HAUN 

Michigan  Associated  Press  Editorial 
Association: 

9  1st  Place,  Feature  Photo. 

Michigan  Press  Photographers  Association: 
9  2nd  Place,  Naws  Photo. 

BARBARA  HOLLIDAY 
Michigan  Associated  Press  Editorial 
Assocmtion: 

9  2nd  Priza,  Inside  Story. 

ARTHUR  JUNTUNEN 
Greater  Detroit  Camera  Club  Council: 

9  Distinguished  Service  Award,  Photo  Coverage. 

GEORGE  PUSCAS 

Michigan  Associated  Press  Editorial 
Assocuition: 

9  2nd  Priza. 

KAY  SAVAGE 

Theta  Sigma  Phi  Jourmilism  Fraternity 
for  Women: 

9  Headliner  of  the  Yaor. 

TONY  SPINA 
Picture  of  the  Year: 

9  3rd  Prize,  General  Naws. 

FRANK  WILLIAMS 
Freedoms  Foundation  Awards: 

9  Honor  Modal,  Cartaon. 

THE  DETROIT  FREE  PRESS 
Michigan  Education  Association: 

9  School  Bell  Award. 

Editor  &  Publisher: 

9  Certificate  of  Merit  for  Promotion  Efforts. 

9  Cartificata  of  Merit  for  Direct  Moil. 

MIAMI  HERALD 

MARIE  ANDERSON 
Florida  Women’s  Press  Club: 

9  3rd  Place,  Headline  Writing. 

9  Honorable  Mention,  Ganaral  Excellence. 

ROBERTA  APPLEGATE 
Florida  Women’s  Press  Club: 

9  Honorable  Mention,  Public  Sarvica. 

Greater  Miami  Heart  Association: 

9  Distinguishad  Service  Aword. 

Florida  Council  for  Retarded  Children: 

9  Distinguished  Sarvica  Award. 

JEANNE  BELLAMY 
Florida  Women’s  Press  Club: 

9  Special  Award,  Public  Sarvica. 

9  3rd  Place,  Features. 

Florida  State  Bar  Association: 

9  Eighth  Annual  Media  Award. 


BETSY  BUFFINGTON 
Florida  Women’s  Press  Club: 

9  1st  Priza,  Page  Makeup. 

LOWIS  CARLTON 
Florida  Women’s  Press  Club: 

9  2nd  Place,  Public  Sarvica. 

LUTHER  EVANS 

Florida  Sports  Writers  Awards: 

9  Ist  Place,  Spot  Naws. 

9  1st  Place,  Features. 

9  1st  Place,  Ganaral  Excellence. 

JUANITA  GREENE 
Florida  Associated  Press: 

9  2nd  Place,  Depth  Raporting  (tie). 

ELEANOR  HART 

Greater  Miami  Heart  Association: 

9  Distinguished  Service  Aword. 

PETE  MANN 

Dade  Classroom  Teacher’s  Association: 

9  Distinguished  Service  Award. 

TOM  McCarthy 

National  Press  Photographers  Association: 

9  2nd  Place,  Picture  Story,  Newt. 

JOHN  PENNEKAMP 
Henry  H.  Hyman  Memorial  Trophy. 

Florida  Council  For  Retarded  Children: 

9  Distinguished  Service  Award. 

EDWIN  POPE 

Florida  Sports  Writers  Awards: 

9  2nd  Place,  Spot  Newt. 

Thorobrcd  Racing  Association: 

9  Bill  Corum  Memorial  Award. 

JOY  REESE  SHAW 
Florida  Associated  Press: 

9  2nd  Priza,  Depth  Reporting  (tie). 

FRED  SHERMAN 

National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Editors: 
9  Ist  Priza,  Best  Series. 

9  3rd  Prize,  Best  Feoture. 

JOHN  WALTHER 

American  Press  Photographers,  Region  6: 

9  Photographer  of  the  Year  (3rd  Time). 

JEAN  WARDLOW 
Florida  TYomen’s  Press  Clubs: 

9  Ist  Prize,  Series. 

9  2nd  Priza,  Originality. 

CHARLES  WHITED 
American  Trucking  Association: 

9  Safety  Writing  Award. 

THE  MIAMI  HERALD 
Maria  Moors  Cabot  Award: 

9  Silver  Bar,  "Operation  Amigo." 

University  of  Miesouri  Journalism  Awards: 
9  Distinguished  Service  to  Journaiitm  Award. 

National  Headliners: 

9  Award  for  “Operation  Amigo." 

American  Meat  Institute: 

9  Best  Award  to  Food  Poget. 

Lalin  American  Civic  Association  Award. 
Freedoms  Foundations: 

9  Award  for  "Operation  Amigo." 

National  Conference  of  Chrietiane 
and  Jews: 

9  Service  Award  for  ''Operation  Amigo." 

Editor  &  Publisher: 

9  Public  Ralotions  Aword  for  "Operotion  Amigo." 
Jaycees  Inter-American  Relations  Award. 
Florida  Associated  Press; 

9  Ist  Priza,  Page  One  Makeup. 

Florida  Associated  Press; 

9  2nd  Prize,  Spot  Newt. 


CORAL  GABLES  TIMES 

Florida  Press  Association: 

#  lit  PrizSg  Best  Fsatur#  Photo. 

#  2nd  PrizOg  Gonorol  ExcoNonco  in  Sizo. 

#  3rd  PrizOg  Typography  ond  Mokoup. 


FLORIDA  KEYHOTER 

Flortda  Press  Association: 

#  lit  PrizOg  Nowi  Photo. 

#  lit  PrtzOg  Typography  and  Makeup. 

#  2nd  PlacOg  Advortiiing  Promotion. 

#  3rd  Piacog  Editorial. 

#  3rd  Plocog  Poaturo  Story* 

#  3rd  PlacOg  Outdoor  Writing. 

#  2nd  PlocOg  Bolt  Nowipapor  of  tho  Year. 

National  Editorial  Association: 

#  Honorable  Montiong  Beit  Uio  of  Photogrophi. 

#  Honorable  Montiong  Single  Topic  Writing  wen  by 
Chorlei  Deol. 


PROMOTION 

This  Fishing  Contest 
Gets  Its  Bait  Back 

By  George  Will 


"HONOREE" — Al  Warden  (right),  sports  promotion  director,  Ogden 
(Utah)  Standard-Examiner,  was  "honoree"  at  the  Abe  Saperstein'i 
luncheon  tor  the  Football  Writers'  Association.  He  was  presented  with 
special  award  tor  long  and  taithtut  service  by  Dave  Condon,  sports 
writer,  Chicago  (III.)  Tribune. 


“Fishinff  is  bip  business  in 
Minnesota,”  says  Marshall  F. 
Genshow,  promotion  manager 
for  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dis- 
patch  and  Pioneer  Press.  “Why, 
people  call  everyday  and  ask 
where  are  the  fish  bitinjf.” 

That’s  how  Mr.  Genshow  ex¬ 
plains  the  popularity  of  the  St. 
Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press 
Summer-long  Fishing  Contest, 
which  he  believes  is  “the  biggest 
fishing  contest  in  the  United 
States.” 

The  contest,  now’  in  its  11th 
year,  offers  191  prize  packages 
contributed  by  45  participating 
manufacturers  from  across  the 
country  and  valued  at  a  total  of 
more  than  $14,000.  This  year, 
Mr.  (^nshow  adds,  it  will  draw 
more  than  5,000  entries. 

Mr.  Genshow  attributes  in¬ 
creased  popularity  of  the  con¬ 
test  in  recent  years  to  the  fact 
that  “any  size  fish  can  win  a 
prize”  in  the  contest’s  newly- 


expanded  sweepstakes  division. 
This  year,  entries  are  running 
at  the  rate  of  300  a  week,  he 
says,  compared  with  150  a  week 
two  years  ago.  The  contest 
period  coincides  with  the  17 
weeks  of  the  state’s  fishing  sea¬ 
sons. 

Two  Di^-iMonK 

The  contest  is  run  in  two  divi¬ 
sions,  biggest  fish  and  sweep- 
stakes.  The  biggest  fish  division 
is  further  divided  into  categories 
for  Northern  pike,  walleyed  pike, 
sunfish,  crappie,  bass  and  mus- 
kie.  First  and  second  place  mer¬ 
chandise  prizes  are  awarded  in 
each  category  except  muskie 
each  week.  All  entries  to  date 
are  eligible  in  the  weekly  sweep- 
stakes  drawings.  A  year-end 
prize  goes  also  to  the  largest 
muskie. 

“That  w’ay,  for  instance,  a 
fellow  who  enters  the  first  week 
has  17  chances  of  being  a  sweep¬ 


stakes  winner,”  Mr.  Genshow 
explains. 

At  the  close  of  the  contest  in 
September,  a  grand  prize  will 
be  awarded  for  the  biggest  fish 
entered  in  each  category. 

Entries  can  be  made  by  mail, 
and  Mr.  Genshow  says  fishermen 
are  discouraged  from  actually 
bringing  their  big  fishes  into  the 
office  (“we’d  smell  like  a  packing 
house  pretty  soon,”  he  quips.) 

The  fisherman  fills  out  his  own 
entry  form,  listing  the  weight, 
length  and  girth  of  his  fish.  The 
blank  must  be  signed  by  two 
witnesses.  Potential  grand  prize 
winners  are  required  to  resubmit 
the  information  on  notarized 
affidavits. 

“That  keeps  them  honest,” 
says  Mr.  Genshow.  “We’ve  had 
winning  entries  withdraw  from 
the  contest  because  they  couldn’t 
talk  their  buddies  into  swearing 
to  their  whoppers  before  a 
notary.” 

Legwork  in  setting  up  the 
contest  is  handled  by  Charles 
Sinks  of  the  papers’  promotion 
department.  Part  of  his  work 
this  year  has  been  contacting 
more  than  100  fishing  equipment 
manufacturers  soliciting  prizes 
and  distributing  10,000  contest 
kits  to  dealers  and  resorts  in  the 
contest  area — all  of  Minnesota 
and  western  Wisconsin. 

“The  manufacturers  who’ve 
been  in  the  contest  in  previous 
years  and  realize  the  value  of  it 
actually  want  to  increase  their 
prizes,”  says  Mr.  Sinks.  “We 
started  the  sweeps  one  year 
when  we  almost  had  more  prizes 
than  fish.” 

Because  of  the  publicity,  Mr. 
Genshow  adds,  “participating 
manufacturers  get  about  three 
times  the  advertising  value  from 


their  prizes.”  ] 

Frequent  house  ads  during  the 
contest,  beginning  two  weeks 
before  the  competition  opens, 
feature  the  prize  lists  along  with 
brand  names.  The  merchandise 
prizes  also  receive  frequent  men¬ 
tion  by  the  papers’  outdoors  edi¬ 
tor,  Hank  Kenborn,  and  at  least 
once  a  week  almost  a  full  ))age 
in  the  sports  section  is  devoted 
to  contest  news  and  tips  in 
Kenborn’s  column,  “Call  of  the 
Open.” 

Merchandise  is  also  featured 
on  large  posters  distributed  as 
part  of  a  “dealer  kit.”  Also  in 
the  kit  are  50  entry  blanks, 
travel  literature  for  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin  and  a  return  post 
card  for  ordering  more  entry 
forms. 

To  illustrate  the  increasing 
interest  of  manufacturers  in 
participating  in  the  contest,  Mr. 
Genshow  compares  last  year’s 
$8,000  prize  list  with  this  year’s 
$14,000  list.  Next  year,  adds  Mr. 
Sinks,  the  list  will  probably  in¬ 
crease  in  value  to  $25,000. 

The  largest  prizes  include 
boats,  trailers,  motors  and  fish¬ 
ing  trips  to  Northland  resorts. 

Mr.  Sinks  begins  organizing 
the  fishing  contest  in  January 
by  contacting  equipment  manu¬ 
facturers  by  mail.  Larger  firms 
are  contacted  personally. 
“They’re  usually  waiting  to  hear 
from  us,”  he  says.  “Especially 
the  boat  manufacturers — almost 
waiting  in  line.” 

Several  months  later  he  will 
begin  making  up  prize  packages, 
carefully  weighing  the  retail 
value  of  the  merchandise  to  scale 
down  from  first  to  second  prizes. 
“All  fish  are  equal,”  says  Mr. 
Sinks,  and  the  winning  big 


ENGINEERING  FOR 
THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS 

•  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  REPORTS 

•  PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 

PLANT  REARRANGEMENT 
PLANT  EXTENSION 
NEW  PLANT 

•  CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARLOTTE.  NORTH  CAROLINA 
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First  in  New  Engiand! 


As  bright  as  brilliant  New  England  foliage  . . . 
SPECTACOLOR  comes  to  The  New  Haven 
Register  and  New  Haven  Journal-Courier  .  .  . 
first  newspapers  in  New  England  with  this  ex¬ 
citing  development  in  dynamic  in-register  daily 
Rotogravure  advertising.  Spectacular  sales  are 
ahead  for  users  of  SPECTACOLOR  in  New 
Haven  newspapers.  Get  the  impact  of  the  process 
which  advertising  leaders  have  hailed  as  a  major 
breakthrough  for  the  newspaper  industry.  Only 
in  New  Haven  in  New  England  now!* 


*Get  ready  for  other  New  England  papers  to  follow  New  Haven’s  lead. 

tZhc  Ifoticn  Hejiatcr 
NettlattenJoumal'Courier 

National  Representatives:  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsby,  Inc. 


Fishing  Contest 

(Continued  from  page  30) 


northern  will  command  the  same 
value  in  prizes  as  the  smaller 
winning  suniish.  “Sometimes, 
you  almost  have  to  be  an  ac¬ 
countant  in  this  job.” 

Mr.  Sinks  orffanizes  his  prize 
lists  on  a  big:  display  board,  on 
which  he  can  keep  track  of  the 
total  value  of  prize  packages 
and  of  the  winners’  names. 

After  making  up  prize  lists, 
Mr.  Sinks  begins  sending  out  the 
“dealer  kits”  and  promotional 
material  to  news  mediums  in  the 
contest  area.  Mr.  Genshow  says 
cooperation  is  excellent  from 
outlying  newspapers,  which  help 
announce  the  opening  of  the 
contest,  winners  and  prize  lists 
through  releases  sent  out  from 
the  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press. 

House  ads  precede  by  two 
weeks  the  opening  of  the  con¬ 


test,  which  coincides  with  the 
fishing  season  here  (this  year 
beginning  May  18). 

During  the  contest  certificates 
also  go  out  to  resorts  where 
prize-winning  fish  were  caught. 
“You  know  how  these  guys  like 
to  cover  their  walls  with  photos 
and  things  to  show  how  good  a 
fishing  spot  they’ve  got,”  ex¬ 
plains  Mr.  Genshow.  “This  gives 
them  some  tangible  proof  that 
prize-winning  fish  can  be  caught 
at  their  place.” 

On  the  value  of  the  contest  to 
the  newspapers,  Mr.  Genshow 
says:  “The  only  tangible  way  to 
measure  is  by  the  number  of 
entries,  but  that’s  not  really  a 
fair  way,  I  think  we  get  a  tre¬ 
mendous  intangible  value  in 
readership  and  goodwill.  After 
all,  there  are  more  than  2  million 
fishing  licenses  issued  in  Minne¬ 
sota  this  year.  Everybody’s  a 
fisherman.” 

*  *  * 

BARBERSHOP  HARMONY 


— A  rain-hardy  crowd  of  more 
than  5,000  attended  the  third 
annual  Newsday  Barbershop 
Quartet  Competition  at  Nassau 
County  Park,  Salisbury,  L.  L, 
New  York. 

The  nine-quartet  competition 
was  originally  scheduled  for  the 
previous  night,  but  rain  after 
20  minutes  of  harmony  made  a 
24-hour  postponement  neces¬ 
sary.  Threats  of  rain  kept  the 
crowd  down  from  the  15,000  at¬ 
tending  last  year.  Presenting 
awards  to  the  three  winning 
quartets  was  Joseph  Patterson 
Albright,  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Long 
Island  daily.  The  awards  con¬ 
sisted  o  f  engraved  bronze 
plaques  with  miniature  red  and 
white  barberpoles,  and  pewter 
cups  for  each  quartet  member. 
The  public  ser\’ice  promotion 
was  held  in  cooperation  with 
the  Nassau  County  Chapter  of 
the  Society  for  the  Preservation 
and  Encouragement  of  Barber 


YOUNG  FASHION  COUNSEL- 
LORS  compare  notes  with  an  ts- 
pert,  Eleanor  Nan9le,  Chicago  Tri. 
bune  fashion  editor,  at  hootenanny 
and  college  mixer  sponsored  by 
newspaper.  Girls  are  Laurel  Wine- 
burgh,  left,  Drake  University,  and 
Susan  Guelich,  Ohio  Wesleyen 
University.  Costumes  are  those 
they  wear  while  on  duty  for  e 
Chicago  store. 

Shop  Singing  in  America 
(SPEBSQSA).  Bob  Zellner, 

!  Newsday  sports  director,  served 
as  master  of  ceremonies.  Stories 
'  and  pictures  promoting  the  pro¬ 
gram  began  appearing  in  News- 
day  a  month  before  the  sched¬ 
uled  program.  Newsstand  post¬ 
ers  and  track  signs  were  used 
in  addition  to  spot  radio  an- 
1  nouncements.  The  program  was 
'carried  live  by  one  radio  sta¬ 
tion,  and  recorded  for  rebroad¬ 
cast  by  another  radio  outlet. 

*  «  « 

HOOTENANNY— The  impor¬ 
tance  major  retailers  attach  to 
the  back-to-school  apparel  mar¬ 
ket  was  highlighted  recently 
when  379  youthful  fashion  coun¬ 
selors  from  Chicago  area  stores 
participated  in  a  folk  singing 
hootenanny  and  “College  Mixer” 
sponsored  by  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une. 

Girls  from  some  Loop  stores 
marched  to  the  party  in  a  body, 
singing  folksongs  composed  for 
the  occasion.  Songs  and  skits  of 
their  own  creation  formed  part 
of  the  hootenanny.  Barrels  of 
soft  drinks  and  stacks  of  sand¬ 
wiches  were  served. 

The  girls  were  dressed  in  the 
colorful  costumes  they  wear  on 
duty  in  the  stores,  where  they 
sell  merchandise  and  advise  stu¬ 
dents  planning  their  school 
wardrobes.  In  addition  to  the 
girls,  a  dozen  young  men  who 
work  in  the  same  capacity  for 
male  students,  participated  in 
the  program. 

Hosts  for  the  Tribune  party 
were  Eleanor  Nangle,  Tribune 
beauty  and  fashion  director,  and 
James  Garner,  division  manager, 
retail  advertising  department. 


THE  PHOTO  TYPOSITOR  IS 
A  COMPLETE  TYPESETTING 
&  LETTERING  DEPARTMENT! 


The  headlines  for 
this  ad  were  set  on 
the  Photo  Typositor 


AT  YOUR  BECK  AND  CALL  24  HOURS  A  DAY.. .ANY  DAY 

With  the  versatile  Photo  Typositor  and  a  selected  group  of  15  film  alphabets,  you  can  easily  produce  all 
the  creative  display  type  and  hand  lettering  you  will  need.  Copy  changes  or  interrupted  production  due  to 
holidays  or  week-ends,  are  minimized... because  the  Photo  Typositor  is  producing  on  your  premises— 
around  the  clock.  Crisp,  high  quality  headings,  subheads  and  captions  are  produced  rapidly  to  the  size, 
slant  or  proportion  required ...  all  camera-ready ...  no  waiting  for  stats  or  photo  copies.  You  see  what  you 
set  as  you  set  it.  Turn  a  dial  — get  precision  spacing  between  letters  and  words  in  points  or  picas— plus 
simultaneous  visual  adiustment  of  any  letter  combinations.  If  you  are  purchasing  display  type  or  hand  let¬ 
tering  from  outside  sources  you  need  a  Photo  Typositor  NOW!  The  Photo  Typositor  is  “production-tested” 
and  proven  the  world  over!  For  free  brochure  write  today  to:  Photo  Typositor  Inc.,  305  E.  46th  St., 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Factory;  Miami.  Florida.  Sales  and  Service  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
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THE  EVENING  BULLETIN-READ  BY  MORE  WOMEN 
IN  PHILADELPHIA  AND  SUBURBS 


Leader  in  readership  among  women 
—and  among  men  as  well— in  the 
city  and  suburbs,  is  The  Evening 
Bulletin.  That  fact  stands  out  in 
research. 

And  another  significant  area  of 
dominance;  The  Evening  Bulletin 
is  read  at  home  by  15  out  of  16 
of  its  readers. 

You'll  find  the  facts  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Market  Profile— the  only 
Philadelphia  newspaper  readership 
study  made  in  consultation  with 
the  Advertising  Research  Founda¬ 
tion.  W.  R.  Simmons  and  Associ¬ 
ates  Research,  Inc.,  conducted  it. 

The  Philadelphia  Market  Profile 
contains  exclusive  and  duplicated 


adult  readership  data  and  reader 
characteristics  such  as  ages,  occu¬ 
pations,  car  and  home  ownership, 
and  much  more. 

For  your  copy  of  this  authoritative 
new  study,  write  The  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  30th  and  Market  Streets, 
Philadelphia  1,  Pennsylvania,  or 
contact  your  nearest  Million  Market 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  office. 

A  MEMBER  OF  MILLION 
MARKET  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 
New  York:  529  Fifth  Avenue, 
Yukon  6-3434.  Chicago:  333  N. 
Michigan  Blvd.,  State  2-0103. 
Detroit:  604  Northland  Towers, 
Southfield,  442-5672.  San  Francisco; 
111  Sutter  Street,  Douglas  2-5422. 


Los  Angeles:  3540  Wilshire  Blvd., 
Dunkirk  1-2251. 

Florida  Resorts:  The  Leonard 
Company,  311  Lincoln  Road,  Miami 
Beach,  Florida. 


IN  PHILADELPHIA  NEARLY 
EVERYBODY  READS  THE  BULLETIN 
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MVS  10 
BETTER 
GRADES 


Timely,  exploitable  Read 
ond  Study  series  that  will 
help  teen-agers  lick  heavy 
homework  problems,  score 
higher  grades.  Commis¬ 
sioned  by  NEA  from  The 
Reoding  Laboratory  of 
New  York,  experts  in  fast 
reading,  comprehension 
ond  study  techniques. 

30  DAYS  TO  BETTER 
GRADES  is  an  outstanding 
public  service  aimed  at 
better  education  .  .  .  sure 
to  win  approval  of  parents, 
teachers.  Another  informa¬ 
tive,  circulation  building 
series  included  at  no-extra¬ 
cost  in  the  NEA  Daily 
Service.  Write  for  proofs. 


NEWSPAPER 
ENTERPRISE 
ASSOCIATION 

New  York  Cleveland 


Cleveland  Press 
Offers  Reward 
For  Killer  Info 

Cleveland 

The  Cleveland  Press,  in  an 
I  announcement  by  editor  Louis 
B.  Seltzer,  is  offering  a  $10,000 
reward  for  the  arrest  and  con- 
I  viction  of  the  killers  of  Mervin 
'  L.  Gold,  a  Cleveland  financial 
promoter. 

’  Gold  whose  manipulations 
'  twice  got  him  convicted  in  Fed¬ 
eral  Court  here  for  fraud,  was 
found  beaten,  strangled  and 
shot  in  the  trunk  of  his  own 
automobile  on  the  fringes  of  the 
city  some  days  ago.  Clues  have 
been  meager. 

Editor  Seltzer,  in  a  Page  One 
box,  said  the  Pi-ess  would  rigid- 
I  ly  respect  the  identity  of  any- 
I  one  furnishing  information  on 
the  murder.  This  was  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  phone  call  to  Mr. 
^Itzer  from  a  man,  who  said 
he  had  information  but  who 
wanted  assurance  of  secrecy  and 
who  asked  “Please  give  me  this 
assurance  on  the  first  page  of 
your  paper.” 

• 

Mystery  Solved 
By  Reporter 

SCHENBXTTADY,  N.Y. 

Frank  Fee  Jr.,  a  reporter  for 
the  Schenectady  Union-Star, 
was  praised  by  police  for  his 
“unflagging  persistence,  inter¬ 
est  and  energy”  in  solving  the 
mysterious  disappearance  of  a 
Schenectady  girl  three  years 
i  ago. 

She  had  vanished  from  an  in¬ 
stitution  for  minor  girls  re¬ 
quiring  supervision. 

The  mystery  ended  when  it 
was  determined  that  she  had 
been  killed  in  an  auto  accident 
on  Dec.  28,  1961,  at  a  New  York 
state  community  many  miles 
;  from  Schenectady.  Identification 
I  of  the  girl  through  photos  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Mr.  Fee  and  the  girl’s 
;  father  established  her  identity 
although  she  had  changed  her 
;  name  when  she  married. 


Deputize  Reporters 

Cleveland 
Sheriff  James  J.  McGettrick 
has  passed  out  deputy  badges  to 
selected  newspapermen  here. 
With  the  badge,  the  reporters 
received  certificates  saying  they 
have  been  honored  for  their 
interest  in  justice.  The  only  ones 
who  did  not  receive  the  badges 
are  the  police  reporters  of  the 
two  dailies,  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  and  the  Press. 


I 

I 
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. - .  EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP  . . . . 

By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Dotty  Dashes 

When  dashes  are  used  to  set  off  a  phrase  for  emphasis, 
care  should  be  taken  to  put  them  in  the  right  place.  “The 
minister  is  giving  too  big — and  too  profitable  a  role — to 
private  industry.”  The  second  dash  belongs  after 
profitable,  not  after  role",  too  big  and  too  profitable  both 
modify  role:  “The  minister  is  giving  too  big — and  too 
profitable — a  role  to  private  industry.” 

The  dash  sometimes  displaces  the  comma:  “Although 
Scranton  is  still  a  depressed  area  because  of  the 
continuing  decline  in  anthracite  coal  mining — such 
projects  have  provided  more  than  10,000  new  jobs.” 
coai  mining,  such  projects  .  .  .  The  dash  creates  too 
sharp  a  break  here. 

“Final  election  returns  indicate  that  four  incumbent 
city  councilmen  will  return  to  office — three  face  runoffs 
and  one  was  defeated.”  All  tangled  up;  the  four  are  not 
the  three  plus  the  one,  as  the  dash  suggests,  but  four 
others.  Correct:  “.  .  .  will  return  to  office,  three  face 
runoffs,  and  one  was  defeated.” 

Either  the  dash  or  the  comma  should  be  used  at  both 
ends  of  an  element  that  is  set  off,  not  a  dash  at  one  end 
and  a  comma  at  the  other:  “Then — with  his  appeal 
matured  by  further  experience,  he  will  be  ready  for  the 
national  prize.”  Either  Then,  with  ,  .  .  experience,  he  . 
or  Then — with  .  .  .  experience — he  .  .  . 

Wayward  Words 

Purists  decry  the  use  of  hung  for  execution,  holding 
that  only  hanged  is  proper  in  this  sense.  They  say 
pictures  are  hung,  people  are  hanged.  Nevertheless,  hung 
is  prevalent  and  acceptable  in  both  senses. 

*  *  * 

Free  pass,  free  gift  are  redundancies;  a  pass  is  by 
definition  free,  as  is  a  gift. 

V  *  * 

The  lexicographers  say  that,  formerly,  quite  means 
entirely,  wholly,  or  altogether;  colloquially,  it  means 
fairly,  somewhat,  moderately.  We  may  as  well  concede 
that  the  colloquial  sense  has  all  but  driven  the  other  out. 
“I  was  quite  happy  with  the  editorial,”  said  a  legislator 
who  had  received  an  accolade.  Although  the  purist  might 
accuse  him  of  ambiguity,  everyone  else  will  understand 
that  he  was  pleased  though  not  carried  away.  Thus  also 
in  “The  franc  is  quite  stable”;  “These  big  ships  are  still 
quite  vulnerable”;  “Christian  Dior  has  done  something 
to  the  female  bosom  that  might  prove  quite  startling.” 
Yet  careful  writers  tend  not  to  use  quite  in  any  sense  but 
entirely. 

Quite  (like  rather)  is  sometimes  ineptly  used  to 
diminish  the  force  of  a  modifier:  “He  managed  to  get 
past  this  quite  huge  stumbling  block.”  Was  it  really 
huge,  and  the  writer  too  timid  to  come  right  out 
with  it,  or  was  the  stumbling  block  only  moderately 
large?  When  huge  is  knocked  down  by  quite,  we  cannot 
tell. 

*  *  4> 

Usage  has  differentiated  receipt  and  recipe  to  the 
extent  that  it  now  attracts  slightly  surprised  attention 
to  use  receipt  to  mean  a  cooking  formula,  though  this 
sense  is  technically  correct.  The  word  for  the  formula  is 
now  almost  invariably  recipe,  and  receipt  is  all  but 
exclusively  used  to  mean  a  written  acknowledgement,  as 
a  receipt  for  a  payment. 

*  *  « 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  shambles  may  be  correctly 
used  only  of  a  slaughterhouse  or,  by  extension,  a  scene 
of  carnage.  Dictionaries  now,  however,  recognize  it  also 
in  the  sense  of  a  scene  of  destruction  or  wreckage.  The 
really  valid  criticism  of  the  word  is  that  newswriters 
like  it  too  well. 
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TULSA 

Get  a  new  picture  of  one  of  America’s  most  prosperous  and  beautiful  cities.  Most  engineers 
— and  research  facilities — per  capita.  Year  ’round  recreation  and  climate  to  match.  Billions 
of  gallons  of  low  cost  water  and  among  the  nations  lowest  rates  on  power  and  natural  gas. 
Barge  shipping  by  1970.  A  school  system  second  to  none.  Ask  American  Airlines,  Avco, 
Douglas,  Aero-Space  Technology,  Skelly,  Sunray  DX,  Gulf,  Texaco,  DuPont,  North 
American  Aviation,  Humble,  Sinclair,  Phillips,  Seismograph  Service,  Williams  Bros. 
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What^  going  on  at... 

HARRIS-INTERTYPE 


We’re  thinking  about  your  future.  Planning  new  products. 
Developing  innovations  for  proven  products.  Building  prod¬ 
ucts  with  a  future  to  help  make  your  future  more  productive. 
How  you  can  benefit  from  what  we  make  will  always  be 
the  best  measure  of  “What’s  going  on  at  Harris-Intertype.’’ 

HARRIS-INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

GENERAL  OFFICE:  55  PUBLIC  SQUARE  •  CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  44113 

Products  with  a  Future 

Harris  Presses  •  Seybold  Cutters  •  Macey  Collators 
Cottrell  Presses  •  Intertype  Typesetting  Machines 
Lithoplate  Chemicals  and  Sensitized  Plates  •  Gates 
Broadcasting  Equipment  •  PRD  Microwave  Instruments 


IrrcommercM  pHnting  .  Our  Harris  Seybold  divnion 
of  pEfisses  to  meet  wide  customer 
pftnting  processes-— conventional  offset- IKI 
it  lithography  and  “Wrap-Around"  letterprew,  I 
Harris  two-color,  36  x  49 V4"  “Wrap-Around”  prJ 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Dubois  Reveals  Red 
Threat  in  Americas 

By  Ray  Erwin 


OPERATION  AMERICA:  Beyond  Cuba 
— The  Inside  Story  of  the  Commu* 
nisi  Plan  to  Subvert  Latin  America. 
By  Jules  Dul>oi8.  Walker  &  Co., 
10  W.  66th  St.,  New  York  19.  361 
pages.  $6.60, 

The  threat  to  the  security  of 
the  Americas  posed  by  Commun¬ 
ism  in  general  and  by  its  seizure 
of  Cuba  in  particular  is 
thoroughly  explored  and  exposed 
by  Jules  Dubois,  veteran  Latin 
America  correspondent  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune  Press  Ser\dce. 

Mr.  Dubois  reveals  that  Cuba 
is  important  to  the  Soviet  plans, 
but  not  essential.  He  writes  that 
Latin  America  is  riddled  with 
situations  as  explosive  as  the 
one  which  produced  the  Cuban 
revolution  and  that  there  is  no 
shortage  of  potential  Castros  to 
take  advantage  of  them. 

O'Rourke's  FurcHurd 

John  T.  O’Rourke,  editor, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Daily  News, 
succinctly  warns  in  his  foreward 
to  “Operation  America”: 

“His  book  will  not  only  be  an 
invaluable  fact  source  for  other 
newspapermen  who  have  not  had 
his  opportunity  to  observe  so 
meticulously  the  events  that 
have  brought  us  to  our  present 
situation;  his  book  will  provide 
for  those  of  us  on  the  far-off 
ridge  the  details  of  the  fire 
which  we  view  only  as  a  smoky 
cloud,  no  bigger  than  a  man’s 
hand,  but  which  is  a  crackling, 
raging  political  conflagration  not 
yet  halted.” 

Mr.  Dubois  has  had  30  years 
of  brilliant  experience  in  Latin 
America.  His  weekly  column, 
“Report  from  Latin  America,” 
is  distributed  to  many  news¬ 
papers  by  the  Chicago  Tribune- 
New  York  News  Syndicate.  Mr. 
Dubois,  for  13  years  chairman 
of  the  Freedom  of  the  Press 
Committee  of  the  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Association,  was  the 
winner  of  the  1962  lAPA-Tom 
Wallace  Award  of  Journalism. 

Red  Intrigues 

Communist  intrigues  and  tech¬ 
niques,  especially  in  having  two 
factions  within  a  country  with 
one  cooperating  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  power  and  the  other 
opposing  it  so  that  no  matter 
what  happens  in  elections  they 
will  have  representatives  in  or 
close  to  power,  are  reported  and 
documented  in  detail. 

More  U.S.  newspapers  are 


realizing  the  importance  of 
Latin  America  and  are  giving 
more  news  space  and  editorial 
consideration  to  problems  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  than  ever 
before.  They  will  find  Mr.  Du¬ 
bois’  studies  and  revelations  an 
authoritative  and  useful  adjunct 
to  their  newspaper  libraries. 

«  *  * 

A  Boy  and  His  Pet 

RASCAL:  A  Memoir  of  a  Better  Era. 

By  SterliDK  North.  DrawinKs  hy 

John  Srhoenherr.  E.  P.  Dutton  & 

Co.  *3.95. 

This  is  a  boy-and-pet  classic. 
In  1918,  11-year-old  Sterling 
Noi-th  and  his  St.  Bernard, 
“Wowser,”  found  an  unweaned 
raccoon  kit  in  the  woods  near 
Edgerton,  Wis.  The  boy  raised 
him  on  warm  milk  —  plus  the 
milk  of  human  kindness. 

“Rascal”  repaid  this  kindness 
by  becoming  the  best  companion 
a  motherless  boy  ever  had  — 
sleeping,  eating,  swimming, 
fishing  and  canoeing  with  his 
young  master.  The  touching  and 
admirable  love  affair  between 
boy  and  pet  lasted  for  a  whole 
year’s  idyl  until  the  call  of  the 
wild  (and  of  a  female  raccoon) 
enticed  “Rascal”  back  into  the 
woods.  It  is  a  beautiful  and 
simple  story  beautifully  and 
simply  told.  It  is  the  first  winner 
of  the  Dutton  Animal  Book 
Award,  which  guarantees  a 
minimum  of  $7,500. 

Sterling  North  was  with  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  14  ywirs, 
all  but  the  first  three  as  literary 
editor.  In  adjoining  offices  were 
such  friends  and  confreres  as 
Carl  Sandburg,  John  Gunther 
and  Lloyd  Lewis.  He  was  liter¬ 
ary  editor  of  the  New  York  Post 
for  six  years  and  by  syndication 
conducted  book  pages  of  24  other 
newspapers  and  then  held  the 
same  position  with  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  &  Sun 
until  1957,  when  he  took  his 
present  position  as  general  edi¬ 
tor  of  North  Star  Books 
(Houghton  Mifflin).  He  has 
written  about  25  books,  includ¬ 
ing  the  1947  novel,  “So  Dear  to 
My  Heart,”  which  sold  more 
than  1,000,000  copies. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  North  live  in  a 
many-level  house  they  designed 
themselves  beside  their  small 
lake  and  waterfall  on  27  acres 
of  virgin  forests  and  trout 
streams  four  miles  south  of 
Morristown,  N.  J. 
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Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 


“The  Red  China  Lobby”  (By 
Forrest  Davis  and  Robert 
Hunter.  Foreword  by  Admiral 
Arthur  W.  Radford.  Fleet  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  $4.95)  is  a  forceful 
argument  against  recognition 
of  Red  China  and  its  admission 
into  the  United  Nations.  Both 
authors  are  now  deceased  and 
both  were  newspapermen.  Mr. 
Davis  was  with  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers  and  was  Washing¬ 
ton  editor  of  the  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1962  was  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Enquirer.  Mr.  Hunter, 
educated  at  Yale,  Columbia  and 
the  Sorbonne,  was  a  Far  East 
correspondent. 

Ann  Landers,  Publisliers 
Newspaper  Syndicate  human  re¬ 
lations  columnist,  is  the  author 
of  “Ann  Landers  Talks  to  Teen¬ 
agers  About  Sex”  (Prentice- 
Hall.  October.  $2.95). 

A  new  technical  book  on  pho¬ 
tography  is  “Photographic  Re¬ 
productions:  Methods,  Tech¬ 

niques,  and  Applications  for 
Engineering  and  the  Graphic 
Arts”  (McGraw-Hill.  184  pages 
plus  index.  134  illustrations.  $9). 
it  is  by  Harold  Denstman,  super¬ 
visor  of  photographic  services, 
Lockheed  Electronics  Co.,  and 
Morton  J.  Schultz,  technical 
communications  consultant,  for¬ 
merly  with  Lockheed  Electronics 
Co. 

Newspaper  personnel  execu¬ 
tives  will  be  interested  in  “How 
to  Pick  Men”  (Frederick  Fell, 
Inc.,  386  Park  Ave.  South,  New 
York  16.  234  pages.  Aug.  28. 
$4.95).  It  is  by  Jack  H.  Mc- 
Quaig,  an  industrial  psycholo¬ 
gist  and  head  of  the  McQuaig 
Institute  of  Executive  Training 
in  New  York  and  Toronto. 

Robert  Blair  Kaiser,  Rome 
correspondent  for  Time,  who 
won  the  1963  Overseas  Press 
Club  Award  for  the  best  maga¬ 
zine  reporting  on  foreign  affairs, 
is  the  author  of  “Pope,  Council 
and  World:  The  Story  of  Vati¬ 
can  11”  (Macmillan.  Aug.  26). 

Oswald  Jacoby,  bridge  column¬ 
ist  for  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association,  has  written  “Os¬ 
wald  Jacoby  on  Gambling”  for 
Sept.  6  publication  by  Double¬ 
day. 

John  Mebane,  Dunwoody,  Ga., 
a  former  editorial  writer  for  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal,  is  author 
of  “Books  Relating  to  the  Civil 


War”  (Thomas  Yoseloff,  Pub¬ 
lishers,  11  E.  36th  St.,  New  York 
16.  144  pages.  $10).  The  volume 
lists  4,600  books  with  their 
prices.  Mr.  Mebane,  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  and  managing  editor  of  the 
High  Point  (N.  C.)  Enterprise 
before  he  went  to  the  Atlanta 
Journal  in  1942,  reveals  in  the 
Reader’s  Digest  that  the  Centen¬ 
nial  has  boomed  prices,  espe¬ 
cially  of  books  published  in  the 
Confederacy  during  the  struggle. 

Naomi  Barry,  Paris  Herald 
Tribune  columnist,  is  author  of 
an  intriguing  travel  guide, 
“Paris  Personal”  (Dutton. 
$4.50;  paperback,  $2.50). 

Thom  Hendricks  Associates 
(P.  O.  Box  2127,  Birmingham, 
Ala.),  publishers,  have  signed 
a  contract  with  author-publicist 
Fred  Woodress  for  the  Fall  pub¬ 
lication  of  his  book,  “Publicity 
Tips  For  Amateurs  and  Pro¬ 
fessionals  On  The  Way  Up  in 
Show  Business.”  Mr.  Woodress 
formerly  was  entertainment  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
Post-Hcrald  and  has  been  a 
publicist  for  motion  pictures. 

Frank  Gervasi,  formerly  an 
International  News  Service  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Madrid,  London 
and  Rome,  has  written  a  full 
length  biography  of  Gov.  Nelson 
A.  Rockefeller  of  New  York 
under  title  of  “Man  for  Our 
Times”  for  publication  early  in 
1964  by  Atheneum. 

• 

Wood  Questions 
Canada’s  Taxation 

Niagara  Falls,  Ont 

J.  Howard  Wood,  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune  and 
president  of  the  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany,  indicated  U.  S.  capital 
may  have  doubts  about  expand¬ 
ing  facilities  in  Canada  in  a 
climate  where  taxes  may  reach 
dangerous  limits  for  investors. 

Mr.  Wood,  speaking  at  a  ban¬ 
quet  commemorating  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Ontario  Pa¬ 
per  Company,  financed  by  U.  S. 
capital,  asked: 

“Is  Canada  moving  to  encour¬ 
age  Canadians  toward  a  greater 
participation  in  their  own  eco¬ 
nomic  and  substantial  well  being 
or  is  Canada  moving  to  discour¬ 
age  those  who  have  come  from 
outside  the  boundaries  and  who 
have  given  more  to  your  good 
standard  of  living  than  they 
have  taken  away? 

“We  have  under  way  and 
planned  in  Ontario  and  Quebec 
an  expansion  program  calling 
for  an  expenditure  of  some  $25,- 
000,000,”  he  added.  “When  the 
construction  is  completed,  will 
we  then  want  to  go  ahead  with 
further  construction?” 


3« 
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Another  Color^^  King  Advanced  Design  Feature: 


HEAVY  DUTY  JAW  TYPE  FOLDER 


Here’s  dependability  and  precisioni  With  creel  and 
creeper  belt  delivery  this  heavy  duty  folder  produces 
book  signature  accuracy.  Both  former  and  quarter 
folds  are  standard.  Individual  pull  rolls  for  each 
web.  Easy  adjustmenu  when  changing  from  single 
to  multiple  webs. 

There’s  a  clutch  to  easily  disengage  the  folder  in 
seconds— no  need  to  run  folder  while  washing  up- 
no  need  to  tear  the  web.  It’s  easy  to  adjust  when  an 
overlap  is  required.  Add  the  safety  of  shear  pin  pro- 
tection,  kicker  and  counter  and  you’ve  got  the  most 
modern  folder  on  the  market  todayl 

Advanced  engineering,  integrated  design,  and 
rugged  construction  make  the  Color  King  easy  to 
operate  and  maintain.  Its  precision,  high  speed  de¬ 


livery  (to  18,000  per  hour)  accurate  web  control, 
accurate  lateral  and  circumferential  register  adjust¬ 
ments  on  all  plate  cylinders  while  press  is  running 
and  excellent  ink  distribution  and  breakdown  just 
can’t  be  beat. 

Color  King  con  boost  commorcioi  businoss 

If  you  plan  to  increase  your  commercial  business, 
check  Color  King’s  outstanding  optional  features: 

•  Vi  folder  for  broadsides  to  22%"  x  36" 

•  double  parallel  booklet  folder  (2-on)  for  5V<t"x8V4" 

•  ribbon  folder  for  special  book-size  signatures 

•  air  former 

•  paster  units  ^ 

•  cross  and  overhead  perforators 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

*  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
DISTRICT  OFFICES:  EASTCHESTER.  N.V.  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  IN 
CANADA:  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  A  INSTRUMENT  OF  CANADA  LTD.  TORONTO.  ONT. 
OVERSEAS:  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  EN  INSTRUMENTEN  MU.,  N.V.  AMSTERDAM. 


FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT,  Dept.  CK-8 
221  Fairchild  Avenue,  Plainview,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 

□  Please  send  me  information  on  the  new  Color  King  press. 

□  Please  have  a  Fairchild  Color  King  Representative  call. 


Company. 


FAIRCHILD 


e  w  s 


During  the  recent  showings  of  the 
Paris  couture  collections,  the  full 
force  of  Fairchild’s  worldwide  news 
network  went  into  action,  entailing 
weeks  of  intensive  coverage  and 
analysis  of  the  new  fall  and  winter 
fashions.  Within  a  two-week  period, 
30.000  words  of  copy  and  more  than 
150  sketches  and  photographs 
streamed  through  the  press  wires 
from  Paris  direi'tly  to  Fairchild’s 
New  York  headquarters  so  that 
within  a  few  hours  of  the  showings 
reviews  were  in  New  York  and 
printed  in  the  following  morning’s 
edition  of  WOMEN’S  WEAR 
DAILY. 


.\rthur  B.  Butlien  has  been  named 
to  the  advertising  sales  staff  of 
HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY. 
He  comes  to  Fairchild  from  the 
Roto- Broil  Corp.  of  America  where 
he  was  field  sales  manager  and  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising.  He  has  also 
been  ad  director  for  Casco  Products 
Corp. 


Fairchild  Publications  took  a  major 
step  toward  faster,  more  efficient 
news  transmission  from  portions  of 
the  West  Coast  last  month  with 
the  installation  of  new  Western 
Union  Telex  facilities.  The  installa¬ 
tion  of  similar  equipment  soon  in 
Seattle  will  provide  Fairchild  with 
a  Northern  Califomia-Oregon-Wash- 
ington  communications  loop  con¬ 
necting  with  the  existing  leased  line 
teletype  between  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles  and  New  York. 


Edward  McCabe  has  l)ecome  the 
new  floor  covering  editor  of  HOME 
FURNISHINGS  DAILY.  He  former¬ 
ly  served  on  the  news  staff  of 
DAILY  NEWS  RECORD,  and  in 
his  new  post  succeeds  Ben  Lipson 
who  has  resigned. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12rii  St.,  N«w  York,  N.  Y. 


Daily  Naws  Racord.  Woman'i  Waar  Daily, 
Horn#  hirnithings  Daily,  Footwaar  Nawi, 
Suparmarkat  Nawi,  Drug  Nawt  Waakly, 
Maa't  Waar  Elactronic  Naws,  leakt, 
Matalworicing  Navi,  Diracteriat. 


personal 


This  giant  operation  represented 
the  coordinated  efforts  of  dozens  of 
editors,  artists,  photographers  and 
reporters  both  in  the  Paris  bureau 
and  New  York  to  provide  readers  ! 
of  the  paper  with  up-to-the-minute  | 
news  of  the  collections  as  they  were  I 
being  shown. 


Tribune  Appoints 
New  Correspondent 


Chicago 

Samuel  Jameson,  27,  has  been 
appointed  Far  East  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

He  joined  the  Tribune  in 
1959,  was  drafted  and  worked 
in  various  editorial  positions  on 
Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes,  Tokyo, 
until  his  discharge  in  June, 
1962. 

While  on  an  extended  tour  of 
southeast  Asia  he  wrote  a  series 
of  stories  on  U.S.  involvement 
in  the  communist  guerrilla  war 
in  South  Viet  Nam,  the  first  of 
which  appeared  in  the  Tribune 
Aug.  4. 

After  completing  his  tour, 
Mr.  Jameson  will  opei-ate  from 
a  base  in  Tokyo. 


Hilding  W.  Silfvertston, 
Duluth  and  Twin  Cities,  Minn., 
publicist — to  news  editor.  Deep- 
haven  (Minn.)  Argus. 


Dwight  Martin — from  edi¬ 
tor  of  Latin  American  and  Can¬ 
adian  affairs,  Newsweek,  to  co¬ 
editor,  the  Reporter. 


Phillip  B.  Jeffries,  and  Jay  Jenkins 
are  the  newest  members  of  Fair¬ 
child’s  worldwide  correspondent  net-  | 
work.  Mr.  Jeffries  will  be  covering  | 
the  Evansville,  Ind.,  area  and  Mr.  | 
Jenkins  will  represent  the  papers  ! 
in  Columbus,  Ga. 


DELAWARE 

where  effective  buying  incotne 
is  higher 

. .  where  98%  of  Wilmington 
metro  area  families  read 
News- Journal  Papers— 
pioneers  in  the 

Single-Rate  Plan! 

Fot  dttails  contact: 

Story,  Brooks  I  FiHloy,  or 
Nowt-Journol  Paport 
Wilmington,  Delaware 


Stone  New  Editor 
Of  Daily  Defender 


Chicago 

C,  Sumner  Stone,  Jr.,  39,  has 
been  appointed  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  Defender 
succeeding  John  H.  Sengstacke, 
who  has  been  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  Mr,  Sengstacke  will  re¬ 
main  as  publisher.  Mr.  Stone 
leaves  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Afro-American  where  he  had 
been  editor. 


A  LONG  VIEW — Carl  L.  Estes,  (center),  publisher  of  the  Longview 
Newspapers,  Texas,  receives  a  gold  pin  and  certificate  as  a  life  member 
in  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  by  Joseph  J. 
Lombardo,  (left),  senior  vice  commander-in-chief.  Witnessing  the  pres¬ 
entation  is  James  Starkey,  commander  of  the  state  VFW. 


John  Jenks,  farm  editor,  the 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald — first 
person  awarded  membership  in 
North  Carolina’s  “Order  of  the 
Long  Leaf  Pine’’  for  his  efforts 
promoting  the  Southern  tobacco 
industry,  by  Charlie  Parker,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  State  Advertising 
Division. 


Forest  W.  Amsden,  former 
managing  editor,  Coos  Bay 
(Ore.)  Times — to  associate  pro¬ 
fessor,  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research  at  the  University  of 
Oregon. 


Joe  W.  Milner,  former  Dallas 
(Texas)  Times  Herald  sports 
columnist — to  journalism  profes¬ 
sor,  University  of  Dacca,  East 
Pakistan. 


Tom  Bislow — to  advertising 
staff,  Northfield  (Minn.)  Carl¬ 
ton  County  Vidette. 


Maggi  Vaughn — from  fashion 
editor,  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer 
Press  and  Dispatch — to  Rome 
(Italy)  Daily  American. 


Bill  Farmer — from  Lawrence 
(Kans.)  Journal-World,  to  St. 
Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  and 
Dispatch  copy  desk. 


Wallace  E.  Miller — named 
pre.Mdent,  Tri-County  Publica¬ 
tions  in  Columbia  Heights, 
Minn.,  an  affiliate  of  St.  Paul- 
Minneapolis  Suburban  News¬ 
papers. 


Geraldine  Edgerton  —  new 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Onamia  (Minn.)  Independent, 
succeeding  Orville  G,  Brown. 


Mrs.  Leroy  Hasselquist  — 
from  country  correspondent  to 
associate  editor,  North  Branch 
(Minn.)  Review.  Allan  Peter¬ 
son — to  sports  editor  for  the 
Review. 


Edward  Himberger,  former 
advertising  salesman  with  the 
Long  Island  Daily  Press — to 
general  manager,  Saugerties 
Post,  Woodstock  Record  Press 
and  Kingstonian,  New  York 
newspaper  group. 


Jim  Purrs  —  from  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Tribune  and  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  News-Observer,  to  AP 
news  staff,  Birmingham. 


Robert  A.  Bauer — to  business 
manager,  Ottumwa  (Iowa) 
Courier,  succeeding  iRA  Down¬ 
ing,  retired  after  46  years. 


Bill  Workman — from  politi¬ 
cal  reporter,  Waltham  (Mass.) 

I  News-Tribune,  to  Albany 
j  (N  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News. 


Peter  Zanarci — to  Old  Say- 
brook,  Conn.,  bureau.  Deep  River 
(Conn.)  New  Era.  DUNCAN  H. 
Fraser  —  to  Niantic  (Conn.) 
News. 


Jack  E.  Krueger — from  news 
editor  to  manager  of  radio  and 
television  news  for  WTMJ, 
WTMJ-FM  and  WTMJ-tv,  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal  stations. 


Ralph  McGill,  publisher,  At¬ 
lanta  (Ga.)  Constitution  —  to 
receive  1963  International  Serv¬ 
ice  Award  of  Phi  Epsilon  Pi. 


Donald  J.  Parisb — from  man¬ 
ager,  research  data  division  to 
assistant  research  manager,  Chi¬ 
cago  (Ill.)  Tribune. 


Ernest  F.  Oliver — to  adver¬ 
tising  sales  staff,  the  Syracuse 
(N.  Y.)  Herald- Journal  and 
Herald- A  merican. 
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It  can  best  come  from 


Aii(leri^)ii  ill  BoHtoii 
For  Ganiiell  Papers 

John  F.  Anderson  has  been 
moved  from  the  New  York  office 
to  succeed  Carl  B.  Hicks  as 
manager  of  the  Boston  office 
of  Gannett  Advertising  Sales 
Inc.,  effective  Aug.  19. 

Mr.  Anderson  joined  J.  P. 
McKinney  &  Son  in  1956  re¬ 
maining  with  the  company  after 
it  was  purchased  by  Gannett 
Newspapers  and  became  Gan¬ 
nett  Advertising  Sales  Inc. 

A  native  of  White  Plains, 
N.Y.,  he  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Bridgeport  in 
1954,  where  he  was  named  to 
the  “Little  All-American  Foot¬ 
ball  Team.”  He  served  two  years 
with  the  Army  before  becoming 
associated  with  McKinney. 


MEMORIAL  SERVICE — In  memory  of  the  17  United  Nations  corres¬ 
pondents  who  died  during  the  fighting  in  Korea,  Brig.  Gan.  Richard  P. 
Scott,  assistant  chief  of  staff  for  logistics  (G-4)  Eighth  U.S.  Army, 
places  a  wreath  at  Duksoo  Palace,  Seoul,  Korea,  on  the  tenth  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  Korean  armistice. 

Helen  Kirk  Meyer,  fashion 
editor,  and  Jeannine  Locke, 
feature  writer,  the  Star  Weekly, 
national  affiliate  of  the  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Daily  Star  —  awarded 
medals  for  excellence  in  their 
respective  fields  by  the  Canadian 
Women’s  Press  Club. 


Wesley  Rrst 

Wesley  First  Joins 
Ohio  U.  J-Staff 


Schmidt  Retires 
From  N.Y.  Times 

Charles  Schmidt,  general  fore¬ 
man  of  the  composing  room  of 
the  New  York  Times  for  the 
past  five  years,  is  retiring  effec¬ 
tive  Sept.  1.  He  has  been  with 
the  Times  37  years. 

Lillian  B.  Daniels,  former  George  Lapolla  who  has  been 
women’s  page  feature  writer,  Mr.  Schmidt’s  assistant  is  suc- 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette  ceeding  him,  while  Michael  Raf- 
— to  public  relations  director,  faele,  now  night  shift  foreman, 
Albert  P.  Hill  Advertising  will  become  assistant  general 
Agency.  foreman. 


Roger  Rowand — from  busi¬ 
ness  reporter  to  automobile 
writer,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press, 
succeeding  Al  Rothenberg — to 
business  editor.  Look  magazine. 


Columbus,  Ohio 

Wesley  First,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun,  will  join 
the  faculty  of  the  Ohio  State 
University  School  of  Journalism 
October  1.  Mr.  First  will  direct 
a  special  enterprise  reporting 
group  on  the  daily  Ohio  Daily 
Lantern  besides  teaching  jour¬ 
nalism  classes. 

From  1943  to  1950  Mr.  First 
served  as  reporter,  copy  editor, 
news  executive,  and  assistant 
to  the  publisher  of  the  Erie 
(Pa.)  Dispatch.  He  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  World-Telegram 
as  a  copy  editor  in  1950,  became 
news  editor,  and  has  been  man¬ 
aging  editor  since  1958.  From 
1960  to  1962  he  also  taught  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Finch  College,  New 
York. 

He  is  succeeded  by  Herbert 
Kamm  who  has  been  a  member 
of  the  newspaper’s  staff  for  20 
years,  most  recently  serving  as 
assistant  managing  editor. 


Dick  Mittman — from  sports 
staff  to  sports  editor,  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  (Ind.)  Times. 


Roger  H.  Ferger,  president 
and  publisher,  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Enquirer — received  Order  of  De 
Molay  Legion  of  Honor,  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  to  youth. 


Rev.  Perry  W.  Dodds — from 
associate  editor  to  editor,  Idaho 
Register,  a  Catholic  monthly. 
Very  Rev.  Nicholas  E.  Walsh, 
founder  of  the  publication — to 
consulting  editor. 


Eleanor  Clarage,  women’s 
page  columnist,  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer — retired. 


Steve  Ball — from  Montgom¬ 
ery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  news 
staff,  to  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chron¬ 
icle.  He  is  succeeded  by  Bill 
Mays. 


— ^That  New  London  is  Con¬ 
necticut's  biggest  -  earning 
labor  marlcet*  .  .  .  you'll 
probably  expect  it's  the 
higgest-buying  market  for 
your  products.  And  you^ll 
probably  be  right! 

*Conn.  Dept  of  Labor 


Dorothy  Dericks,  Women’s 
College,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Malcolm  Clissold, 
Wesleyan  University,  and  Bon¬ 
nie  Shannon,  Bryn  Mawr  Col¬ 
lege — news  room  interns  at 
Butler  (Pa.)  Eagle. 


those  who  have  the  most  advertisinK  to  place-the  hig 
media  users.  Key  executives  in  these  companies  read  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  every  business  day.  Tell  your  sales 
story  to  them  through  their  favorite  publication. 

NEW  YORK.  SILVER  SPRIN6.  MD.  anU  CNICOPEE  FALLS.  MASS.  •  CMICAaO. 

CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  anU  RIVERSIDE,  CALIFORNIA 


NEW  LONDON,  CONNECTICUT 

National  XapratantativaK 
JOHNSON,  KENT,  OAVIN 
A  SINDING,  INC. 


Alan  A.  Kier — to  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  the  Syracuse 
(N.  Y.)  Post-Standard. 
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Pl3nt  *  Equipment 

Scripps-Howard  Post 
To  Ronald  A.  White 


New  York 

Ronald  A.  White  has  been 
appointed  to  the  newly-created 
position  of  production  and  en- 
grineeringr  director  of  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  it  has 
been  announced  by  Mark  Fer- 
ree,  executive  vicepresident  and 
general  business  manager. 

Mr.  White,  35,  joins  Scripps- 
Howard  from  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald,  where  he  was  production 
manager  for  the  past  two  years 
and  participated  in  the  planning, 
building,  and  equipping  of  the 
new  Herald  plant.  He  begins 
his  duties  immediately  in  New 
York. 

“We  are  pleased  at  Ron 
White’s  decision  to  join  Scripps- 
Howard,’’  said  Mr.  Ferree. 
“Both  by  education  and  practical 
training  he  is  well  qualified  to 
help  this  concern  in  handling  its 
production  and  plant  engi¬ 
neering.” 

A  graduate  engineer  from 
Wayne  University  in  Detroit, 
Mr.  White  also  studied  business 
administration  at  Roosevelt  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Chicago.  He  served 
with  the  7th  Infantry  Division 
during  the  pre-Korean  War  oc¬ 
cupation  of  that  country. 

Mr.  White,  who  was  born  in 
Cleveland,  started  his  news¬ 
paper  career  as  an  apprentice 
and  journeyman  pressman  in 
Detroit,  and  from  1944  to  1953 
worked  at  times  on  each  of  the 
then  three  Detroit  newspapers. 

In  1953  he  joined  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Publishing  Company  in 
Oklahoma  City  as  methods 
engineer. 

Mr.  White  joined  the  Knight 
Newspapers  in  1954,  and  served 
successively  as  assistant  me- 


Ronald  A.  White 


chanical  superintendent  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer,  and  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Miami 
Herald. 

• 

New  Daily 
Uses  Offset 

Frankun,  Ind. 

Indiana’s  newest  newspaper, 
the  Daily  Journal,  has  begun 
publication  in  its  new  plant.  The 
Journal  is  printed  by  the  offset 
method. 

The  newspaper  is  operated  by 
Homes  News  Enterprises, 
founded  by  partners  who  pub¬ 
lish  the  Columbus  (Ind.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Republican. 

Robert  N.  Brown,  general 
manager  of  the  Columbus  news¬ 
paper,  is  chief  official  of  Home 
News  Enterprises.  Tom  Hamil¬ 
ton  is  general  manager  and 
Scott  Alexander  is  editor  of  the 
new  paper. 


HURLETRON 

Preprint 

Inset 

Controls 

ELECTRIC  EYE  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 

Danville,  Illinois 


ANPA-RI  Conducts 
Management  Program 

Newspaper  Management 
Training  Programs,  designed  to 
acquaint  management  personnel 
with  the  equipment  and  proced¬ 
ures  used  in  production  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  newspaper,  are 
being  conducted  by  the  Training 
Division  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
Research  Institute.  The  pro¬ 
grams  are  to  be  held  at  the 
Research  Center  in  Easton, 
Pennsylvania,  during  the  weeks 
of  September  9-13  and  16-20. 

The  primary  objective  of 
these  programs  is  to  provide 
non-pr^uctive  people  with  addi¬ 
tional  knowledge  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  production  de¬ 
partments  and  develop  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  capabilities  and 
limitations  of  the  various  equip¬ 
ment  and  processes  on  a  non¬ 
technical  level.  The  intent  is  to 
promote  better  communication 
by  introducing  terminology  and 
concepts  peculiar  to  the  various 
departments. 

The  programs  are  divided  into 
two  one-week  sessions.  The  first 
week  is  devoted  to  the  engraving 
and  composing  operations. 
During  the  second  week  the 
material  on  the  stereotype  and 
press  operations  is  discussed. 
Registration  for  either  or  both 
sessions  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Training  Division,  ANPA 
Research  Institute,  750  Third 
Avenue,  New  York  17,  New 
York. 

• 

Dunkirk  Observer 
Switches  to  Offset 

Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

The  Dunkirk  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  publishers  of  the  Evening 
Observer  and  the  weekly  Grape 
Belt,  have  announced  an  expan¬ 
sion  plan  and  a  switch  to  offset 
printing. 

H.  K.  Williams  III,  president 
of  the  81-year-old  firm,  said  a 
new  Goss  Urbanite  press  will  be 
installed  early  in  1964  in  an 
extension  of  the  building  on  East 
Second  St.  The  present  press 
has  a  capacity  of  24  pages  and 
the  new  high-speed  offset  will 
produce  32  standard  pages. 

• 

Color  Equipment  For 
New  Haven  Dailies 

The  New  Haven  Register  and 
the  New  Haven  Journal-Courier 
has  become  the  first  newspapers 
in  New  England  to  order  regis¬ 
tering  equipment  for  pre¬ 
printed  SpectaColor  and  other 
pre-printed  material. 

New  Haven  Newspapers 
ordered  Hurletron  Insetrol 
equipment  and  expect  to  be  able 
to  offer  SpectaClolor  soon. 


Engraving  Execs 
Attend  Seminar 
On  ‘Dowetch’ 

Easton,  Pa. 

Nearly  34  newspaper  protluc- 
tion  and  engraving  department 
executives  attended  a  seminar 
on  powderless  engraving  July 
30-31  at  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association 
research  center  here. 

The  seminar  covered  the 
theory,  fundamental  practices, 
and  field  experiences  with  the 
Dowetch  process  for  powderless 
engraving  for  magnesium  and 
zinc. 

Arranged  by  The  Dow  Chemi¬ 
cal  Company,  the  program  was 
designed  to  cover  the  problems 
of  current  engraving  practices 
and  present  the  advantages  of 
the  recently-introduced  one-bite 
Dowetch  process  for  etching 
magnesium. 

Newspaper  representatives  in¬ 
cluded:  P.  B.  Schultz  Jr.,  Al¬ 
bany  (N.  Y.)  Times  Union; 
Thomas  C.  Condon  and  Linwood 
Cridling,  Baltimore  (Md.) 
News  Post;  R.  V.  March,  Co¬ 
lumbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch;  Rob¬ 
ert  Chaddock  and  Bill  Orner, 
Gary  (Ind.)  Post  Tribune;  Ray¬ 
mond  Fisher  and  Lloyd  A.  Wer- 
ley,  Allentown  (Pa.)  Call 
Chronicle;  William  J.  Quinn,  Jr., 
New  York  Journal  American; 
Theodore  Speh,  New  York 
News;  Oscar  F.  Candage,  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  I.)  Bulletin;  Ben  Reis- 
dorf,  St.  PomI  (Minn.)  Pioneer 
Press;  William  Park,  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  (Fla.)  Times;  Edward 
Howard,  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune;  Ralph  Ollivier,  Toledo 
(Ohio)  Blade. 

• 

Teamster  Charges 
Press  With  Distortion 

Dallas,  Texas 

A  Teamsters  Union  official  has 
attacked  the  nation’s  press  for 
what  he  called  its  refusal  to 
“print  our  side  of  the  story”  at 
a  meeting  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
here  Aug.  5. 

Acknowledging  that  his  organ¬ 
ization  is  controversial,  M.  W. 
Miller  said  the  press  made  it  so, 
and  because  of  this  “the  press  is 
far  more  controversial  now  than 
we  are. 

“A  working  reporter  can  go 
out  and  do  a  story  on  us,”  he 
said,  “and  by  the  time  the  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  get  through 
with  it,  it  in  no  way  resembles 
what  I  or  any  Teamsters  official 
said.” 

The  press  was  one  of  the 
topics  covered  in  the  question 
and  answer  period. 
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A  isi^^nal  honor 


This  week,  in  Chicago,  The  Washington  Post  received  for  the  third  time 
the  American  Bar  Association’s  Gavel  Award  for  outstanding  public  service. 


This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  award  that  any  newspaper 
has  been  accorded  this  honor  in  three  separate  years.  In  1960,  the  editorials 
of  Associate  Editor  Merlo  Pusey  won  the  award  for  The  Washington  Post; 
the  newspaper  was  chosen  again  in  1962  for  the  work  of  its  Supreme  Court 
reporter,  James  E.  Clayton.  This  year’s  award,  too,  was  the  result  of 
Clayton’s  reporting. 


Customarily  a  silver  gavel,  this  one  was  of  gold,  in  recognition  of 
this  unprecedented  triple  accomplishment. 


The  American  Bar  Association’s  Gavel  Awards  are  presented  "to 
accord  national  recognition  of  distinguished  service  ...  in  familiarizing  the 
public  with  the  basic  values  of  our  legal  and  judicial  systems’’.  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  was  chosen  this  year  for  Clayton’s  series  of  interpretive  articles 
on  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 


There  is  no  other  city  in  the  world  where  accurate, 
complete  reporting  of  the  news  is  more  important  than  in 
Washington . . .  and  The  Washington  Post  does  the  job. 


CLASSIFIED 

Miami  Herald’s  Key 
To  Phone  Soliciting 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel. 

OaHNified  Adverlivina  Direclor,  New  York  Pont 


Ever  try  telephone  solicit¬ 
ing? 

It’s  stimulating  and  provoca¬ 
tive.  One  never  knows  what  kind 
of  situation  the  next  whirr  of 
the  dial  will  produce  on  a  cold 
turkey  canvas.  There’s  salary 
and  good  commission  in  many 
cases,  too! 

On  the  other  hand  all  the 
advertised  rewards  of  telephone 
soliciting  begin  to  slip  out  of 
mind  about  the  middle  of  cer¬ 
tain  mornings  after  the  fifteenth 
consecutive  call  brings  a  nega¬ 
tive  short  or  still  another  D.A. 
(Don’t  Answer). 

The  precious  ingredient  in 
the  Classified  Manager’s  arsenal 
of  selling  weapons  is  the  trick 
of  maintaining  the  verve  and 
enthusiasm  of  his  telephone 
sales  staff  through  the  troughs 
that  occur  during  each  working 
day. 

Physical  Surroundings 

Certainly  the  physical  en¬ 
vironment  in  which  the  solicitor 
works  is  a  major  factor  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  solicitor’s  or  ad 
taker’s  salubrious  outlook.  If 
this  premise  is  correct,  and  we 
believe  it  is,  the  gals  at  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  must  be 
overflowing  with  elan  and  the 
substantial  investment  required 
for  the  splendid  classified  facili¬ 
ties  provided  by  the  publishers 
is  well  justified. 

But  let  Jessica  McManus, 
phone  room  supervisor  of  the 
Herald  describe  her  set-up  as 
she  did  before  the  recent 
ANCAM  convention’s  telephone 
sales  panel: 


“Our  brand  new  classified 
phoneroom  is  40  feet  wide  and 
90  feet  long;  light  tinted  walls; 
glass  windows  from  floor  to 
ceiling  the  full  length  of  the 
room.  Shadowless  lighting  — 
everyone  knows  what  a  blessing 
that  is.  I  wrote  in  the  shadow 
of  my  right  hand  for  years.  In¬ 
dividual  desks  for  each  girl  con- 
sti-ucted  to  hold  a  week’s  sup¬ 
ply  of  newspapers,  order  pads, 
pencils,  sales  records,  etc., 
everything  for  her  immediate 
needs;  conveyor  belts  to  carry 
copy  directly  from  her  desk  to 
Central  Control  and  music  play¬ 
ing  softly  in  the  background. 

“We  have  for  our  comfort  and 
convenience,  a  cafeteria  in  the 
building  which  is  open  24  hours 
a  day.  In  our  department  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  phoneroom  is  our 
own  individual  conference  and 
training  room  set  up  with  desks 
and  telephones  to  train  recruits 
and  listen-in  on  sales  techniques 
and,  last  but  not  least,  a  breath¬ 
taking  technicolor  powder  room. 

“We  use  the  Centrex  tele¬ 
phone  system,  a  direct  line  com¬ 
munication  between  solicitor  and 
customer.  She  has  her  own 
private  number  there  and  the 
customer  may  dial  directly.  She 
also  has  an  out-line  for  soliciting 
new  business.  She  has  a  com¬ 
plete  unit  of  communication 
right  at  her  finger  tips. 

“She  does  not  have  to  leave 
her  desk  to  consult  files  or  rec¬ 
ords,  she  keeps  her  own.  Any 
field  information  she  may  need 
can  be  directed  via  the  conveyor 
belt  to  a  Central  Control  desk 
for  research  or  referral.’’ 


In  setting  up  the  Centrex  tele¬ 
phone  system  the  Miami  Herald 
used  a  clever  promotional 
gambit.  To  educate  and  encour¬ 
age  the  advertisers  to  call  the 
solicitor  assigned  to  his  classi¬ 
fication,  a  color  postcard  of  the 
new  Miami  Herald  building  was 
mailed  out  with  a  message  in¬ 
troducing  her  and  her  special 
number.  “This,’’  said  Miss  Mc¬ 
Manus,  “was  a  nice  informal 
way  of  getting  acquainted  .  ,  . 
the  customers  liked  it  and  it 
brought  us  increased  business.’’ 

With  24  solicitors.  Miss  Mc¬ 
Manus  described  how  the  terri¬ 
tories  are  arranged: 

“The  largest  group  is  con¬ 
centrated  on  our  most  produc¬ 
tive  classifications,  namely  Real 
Estate  and  Automotive.  We 
studied  and  evaluated  the  sales 
personality  of  each  solicitor  and 
grouped  her  with  the  classifi¬ 
cation  best  suited  to  her  special 
sales  approach. 

“Now,  understand  all  have  the 
original  qualifications,  namely: 
enthusiasm,  know-how,  aware¬ 
ness,  and  motivation.  But  cer¬ 
tain  classifications  need  an  extra 
ingredient,  for  instance,  you 
need  boldness,  even  brashness, 
for  the  automotive  classification; 
a  well-informed  girl  is  success¬ 
ful  in  Real  Estate;  a  factual 
girl  is  essential  to  merchandise; 
and  the  researcher  for  employ¬ 
ment,  a  girl  who  is  analytical — 
she  must  know  the  trends  of 
supply  and  demand.’’ 

Another  important  phone 
room  device  employed  by  the 
Herald  is  the  group  supervisor. 
In  addition  to  a  “voluntary’’ 
group  supervisor,  solicitors  are 
divided  into  groups  each  with 
its  own  supervisor. 

“She  is  a  working  supervisor 
authorized  to  check  daily  work 
sheets,  statistical  reports  gov¬ 
erning  linage  and  ad  count.  She 
is  to  assist  her  group  with  sales 
difficulties  and  contract  prob¬ 
lems.  She  is  our  Line  of  Com¬ 
munication,’’  Miss  McManus 
said. 

“Once  a  plan  is  formulated  in 
our  meetings,  the  supervisor  re¬ 
lays  it  to  her  group  'Thus  all  are 
working  in  unison,  their  en¬ 
thusiasm  is  channeled  in  the 
right  direction  and  their  efforts 
are  not  wasted.  This  line  of 
communication  from  manage¬ 
ment  to  supervisor  to  solicitor 
to  ad-taker  works  in  so  many 
ways.  For  instance,  a  ruling 
has  been  changed  or  a  new 
classification  made.  Selling 
points  can  be  stressed,  sales  ma¬ 
terial  distributed,  discussed  and 
Used.  She  can  readily  discover 
weak  selling  and  because  her 
group  is  small,  slackers  stand 
out  like  the  proverbial  sore 
thumb.  Reporting  these  small 
failures  to  management  reduces 
breakdowns  in  procedures.  Team 
effort  produces  increased  sales.” 


Classified  I 
Ad  Market  .  I 
Is  Studied 

Lafayette,  Ind. 

MacDonald  Classified  Service 
in  a  new  study  of  classified  ad¬ 
vertising’s  position  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  has  sent  ques¬ 
tionnaires  to  700  U.S.  and 
Canada  classified  ad  managers. 

Basic  purpose  of  the  study, 
under  the  direction  of  Arthur 
Mochel,  veteran  classified  author¬ 
ity  and  retired  CAM  of  the 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Citizen,  is  to 
gather  figures  which  will  make 
it  possible  to  estimate  classificKl 
linage  and  revenue  potential  for 
daily  newspapers,  based  on  the 
population  of  the  market  which 
it  serves. 

It  will  also  enable  papers  to 
use  a  new  yardstick,  known  as 
Ad  Count  Population  Penetra¬ 
tion,  to  compare  their  classified 
performance  with  other  papers 
of  similar  character. 

Questions  asked  in  the  study 
will  result  in  information  on  the 
percentage  of  total  ad  revenue 
and  the  percentage  of  total  ad 
linage  which  classified  provides. 
Other  information  will  include 
the  matter  of  classified  contracts, 
relationship  between  staff  size 
and  ad  production,  incentives  for 
classified  sales  people,  and  the 
relative  importance  of  various 
classifications. 

Information  received  by  the 
MacDonald  service  is  to  be  held  ' 
in  confidence.  Each  question¬ 
naire  contains  an  individual  code 
number  which  is  its  only  identi¬ 
fication.  Results  will  be  available 
without  charge  to  the  newspaper 
industry. 

Analyses  and  tabulations  will 
be  compiled  in  booklet  form, 
with  completion  date  expected 
around  Dec.  1,  1963. 

• 

Tribune  Publishing 
Fifth  Bank  Section 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  Tribune  will  pub¬ 
lish  its  fifth  annual  banking  sec¬ 
tion  of  Tuesday,  Sept.  24. 

Purpose  of  the  section  is  to 
provide  both  householders  and 
businessmen  with  a  clearer  and 
more  comprehensive  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  ways  in  which  com¬ 
mercial  banks  can  serve  them. 
The  section  will  contain  articles, 
graphs  and  charts  on  various 
phases  of  the  banking  business, 
prepared  by  writers  of  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  financial  news  staff. 

The  supplement  will  be  a  full 
size  newspaper  section  with  full 
color  cover.  It  will  be  easy  to 
remove  for  future  reference. 
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What  do  you  want  in  news  service? 

Fast-breaking  news?  Obviously.  Background  material?  Of  course. 
But  only  the  N.Y.  Herald  Tribune  News  Service  can  give  you, 
in  addition,  the  best  collection  of  names  in  journalism  today. 


You  mean  I  can  get  Pulitzer  Prize  winners  like  Sanche 
de  Gramont  and  Marguerite  Higgins?  Featured  colum¬ 
nists  like  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak,  Walter  Kerr, 
Eugenia  Sheppard,  Clementine  Paddleford?  Top  Herald 
Tribune  writers  like  Robert  Donovan,  Jimmy  Breslin, 
Robert  Bird,  Earl  Ubell,  Terry  Ferrer,  Joe  Hyams,  John 
Hutchens,  Judith  Crist,  Emily  Genauer?  All  in  one  com¬ 
plete  package?  I’d  like  more  information  about  the 
Herald  Tribune  News  Service— and  the  new  back-to-back 
wire  arrangement  with  the  Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign 
Service  (16  hours  a  day  of  synchronized  transmission). 


Name . Position. 


N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune  News  Service 
230  West  41st  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.  PE  6-4000 
a  division  of  Publishers  Newspaper  Syndicate 


CIRCLLATION 

Hearing  Set 
On  Status  of 
News  Carrier 

Austin,  Tex. 

The  Texas  State  Supreme 
Court  set  for  Oct.  23  oral  ar^- 
ments  in  a  suit  seeking  to  deter¬ 
mine  if  a  newspaper  carrier  is 
an  independent  aprent  or  an  em¬ 
ploye  of  the  paper. 

The  suit  was  an  outgrowth  of 
a  1959  collision  in  which  five 
members  of  a  Corpus  Christi, 
Texas,  family  were  injured  and 
a  small  boy  was  killed.  The  suit 
was  brought  by  Gerald  Witt 
Love  and  his  family  against 
Newspapers  Inc.,  owners  of  the 
AuHtin  American  and  Staten- 
man;  C.  E.  Cargile,  the  route 
carrier,  and  Otis  Franklin,  the 
driver  of  the  auto  which  col¬ 
lided  with  Mr.  Love’s  car. 

In  Austin  district  court,  the 
Love  family  was  given  $99,165 
by  a  jury.  The  court  of  civil 
appeals  in  Austin  upheld  the 
jury  verdict. 

Briefs  supporting  the  conten¬ 
tion  that  Mr.  Cargile  was  an 
independent  contractor  and  not 


. .  .  can  you 
pick  the  press 
to  fit 

your  needs 


One  Typo  Can  Cost  You 
Thousands  of  Dollars: 


One  simple  error  and  you  could  j 
be  sued  for  libel.  The  loss  can  be  | 
tremendous  unless  you  have  the 
protection  offered  by  Employers  < 
Special  Excess  Insurance. 

With  our  Excess  Insurance,  you 
agree  to  cover  a  certain  amount. 
We  handle  the  excess.  It’s  good 
business,  it’s  economical  and  it 
protects  you  against  loss  due  to 
invasion  of  privacy,  libel,  piracy, 
copyright  violation  and  plagiarism. 

For  complete  details,  contact: 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

21  West  lOih.,  KANSAS  CITY  MO 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  220  Montgomerv 
ATLANTA.  34  Pe«chire«  N  £ 

CHICAGO,  17S  W  J»ckM>n 
NEW  YORK,  111  John 


an  employe  were  filed  with  the 
court  by  the  Dalla.'i  (Tex.) 
Ncwh,  Dallas  Times  Herald, 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle  and 
Wichita  Falls  (Tex.)  Record. 

• 

New  Hampshire  Daily 
Starts  Vermont  Edition 

Claremont,  N.  H. 

The  Clareimmt  Daily  Enyle 
has  begun  publication  of  a  daily 
Vermont  edition  which  Publisher 
Edward  J.  Bennett  said  is  in¬ 
tended  to  answer  the  need  for 
better  news  coverage  in  the 
Springfield  and  Windsor  areas 
of  the  Green  Mountain  State.  A 
similar  edition  is  also  being  pub¬ 
lished  for  New  Hampshire  read¬ 
ers  of  the  Eagle. 

Mr.  Bennett  said  the  Vermont 
edition  involves  the  replating  of 
at  least  two  pages  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  edition  so  that  the  front  page 
of  the  Vermont  issue  will  be  pri¬ 
marily  devoted  to  the  Spring- 
field  and  Windsor  cov’eiage,  as 
well  as  twice  the  volume  of  Ver¬ 
mont  news  the  local  newspaper 
has  previously  been  able  to  han¬ 
dle. 

• 

4*  Years  Delivering 
Papers  Yields  Trip 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Sixteen-year-old  John  Vereen 
embarked  on  a  trip  to  Europe 
Aug.  8  as  the  culmination  of  a 
plan  he  conceived  four  years 
ago. 

He  liegan  saving  his  money 
from  his  earnings  and  tips  as  a 
newspaperboy  for  the  Spriny- 
field  Daily  News.  When  his 
savings  exceeded  $1,000  his  trip 
was  assured. 

John  is  accompanied  by  Cor¬ 
nelius  Hendrix,  a  native  Hol¬ 
lander  now  a  naturalized  Ameri¬ 
can,  who  is  employed  by  Robbins 
and  Myers  Inc.  as  an  electrical 
engineer.  He  is  sponsored  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vereen. 

Their  trip  will  include  stops  in 
Germany,  Switzerland,  France, 
Austria  and  Italy. 

• 

Brazil  Publisher  Die^ 

Stockholm,  Sweden 

Paul  Bittencourt,  68,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Correio  da  Manha  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  died  Aug. 
2  here.  A  spokesman  at  the 
Brazilian  Embassy  said  he 
suffered  from  cancer. 


Al  Taylor's  PROVEN 
Coin  Operated  Newsstands. 

Coin-Trolled  Equip.  Corp. 

114M  Hart  St.. 

North  Hollywood,  Collf. 


London  Mirror 
Circulation  Up 

London 

The  London  Daily  Mirror’s 
latest  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tion  figure,  as  reported  in  the 
WorUFs  Press  News- Advertisers’ 
Review,  for  January-June  1963, 
shows  a  considerable  increase  on 
the  corresponding  period  last 
year  —  4,630,964  as  compared 
with  4,559,504.  The  figure  for 
last  year,  July-December  was 
4,660,445. 

The  new  Sunday  Mirror  fig¬ 
ures  are  only  available  from 
April  this  year.  For  the  three 
months  to  June  the  ABC  figure 
.stands  at  5,174,861. 

Daily  Mail’s  January-June  ’63 
figure  of  2,479  compare<l  with 
2,570,509  for  January-June  ’62 
and  2,525,244  for  July-December 
’62. 

Figures  for  the  Daily  Sketch 
are  922,937,  953,291  and  955,550 
respectively,  and  for  the  Eve- 
niny  News  and  Star  1,387,623, 
1,448,345  and  1,425,776. 

The  January-June  ’63  figure 
for  the  News  of  the  World  was 
6,289,271  against  6,644,501  for 
the  same  period  last  year,  and 
6.484,445  for  July-December  ’62. 

The  Times  shows  a  slight  in¬ 
crease  on  the  January-June  ’62 
figure  —  with  254,754  against 
254,694.  The  July-December  ’62 
figure  was  252,341. 

The  Financial  Times  also 
shows  an  increase  with  140,864 
for  January-June  ’63  against 

136.685  for  January-June  ’62. 
The  figure  for  July-December  ’62 
was  137,412. 

The  Observer’s  figure  for 
January-June  ’63  was  717,583 
against  721,932  for  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  last  year  and 
715,934  for  July-December  ’62. 

The  Daily  Herald’s  figure  of 

I, 301,631  for  January-June  this 
year  compared  with  1,347,879 
for  January-June  ’62  and  1,- 

348.686  for  July-December  ’62. 

• 

J.  D.  Zellerbach  71 ; 

Paper  Company  Head 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

James  D.  Zellerbach,  Cali¬ 
fornia  industrialist  and  former 
Ambassador  to  Italy,  died  Aug. 
3.  He  was  71. 

Mr.  Zellerbach  was  board 
chairman  of  the  Crown  Zeller¬ 
bach  Corporation,  one  of  the 
nation’s  largest  paper  com¬ 
panies. 

Mr.  Zellerbach,  pursuing  a 
line  of  business  established  by 
his  grandfather  in  1870,  built 
it  into  a  successful  manufac¬ 
turer  of  paper  and  paper  prod¬ 
ucts. 

He  was  appointed  ambassador 
to  Italy  in  1956. 
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Edgar  E.  Arnold,  68,  editor 
and  publisher,  Madisonville 
(Ky.)  Messenyer ;  Aug.  8. 

in  if  m 

Dave  Christenson,  76,  sports 
editor,  IVaH.srtM  (Wis.)  Record- 
HeraM;  Aug.  10. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Thomas  H.  Cavanagh,  67, 
assistant  managing  editor,  Neic 
York  Daily  News;  Aug.  11. 

*  *  * 

Sam  j.  Friedman,  64,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Watertown 
(Wis.)  Daily  Times;  Aug.  9. 

*  ♦  « 

Edward  J.  Milliken,  73,  for¬ 
mer  transportation  manager  in 
the  circulation  department, 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Times;  Aug.  4. 

4c  ♦  « 

Morris  Hall  Pancoast,  86, 
former  illustrator-cartoonist, 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer; 
Aug.  6. 

*  *  « 

Grady  Stili^s,  58,  farm  and 
ranch  editor.  Corpus  Christi 
(Tex.)  Caller-Times;  recently. 

«  *  « 

George  Almond  Haralson, 
70,  former  city  editor,  Ander¬ 
son  (S.  C.)  Independence;  Aug. 
7. 

*  «  4c 

Clement  E.  Bower,  former 
editorial  artist,  the  Toledo 
(Ohio)  Blade;  Aug.  4. 

Richard  Rapp,  21,  sports  re¬ 
porter,  PifLs/ieW  (Mass.)  Eayle; 
Aug.  3. 

4(  4c  4i 

Bernard  E.  Pooler,  59,  foun¬ 
der  of  Bucksport  (Me.)  Free 
Press  and  owner  of  the  Colon 
(Mich.)  Express;  recently. 

*  *  * 

George  S.  Oliver,  86,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  former  Pittslmryh 
(Pa.)  Gazette  Times  and  the 
Pittsburgh  Chronicle  Telegraph; 
Aug.  2. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Frank  B.  MacKinder, 
92,  publisher  of  the  St.  Helena 
(Calif.)  Star;  July  27. 

«  «  * 

Garrett  A.  Morgan,  86, 
founder  of  the  old  Clevelarul 
(Ohio)  Call;  July  27. 

«  *  « 

Charles  E.  White,  68,  form¬ 
er  assistant  city  editor,  Houston 
(Texas)  Chroniele;  Aug.  3. 

*  *  « 

Clay  Reynolds,  77,  former 
reporter,  the  Chicago  Tribune 
for  30  years;  July  31. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Fern  Heller,  59,  former 
editor,  Sandy  (Ore.)  Post  and 
reporter.  Baker  (Ore.)  Herald, 
the  Gresham  (Ore.)  Otitlook 
and  the  Ontario  Argus;  Aug.  5. 
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YOUR  LIFE... YOUR  FAITH 
YOUR  WIFE. ..YOUR  CHILD 
YOUR  TOWN.. YOUR  WORLD 


SIGNIFICANCE 

makes  Parade  an  important  editorial  event 
to  12  million  families -every  Sunday. 

This  is  why  your  advertising  in  Parade  is  read  in  a 
mood  of  respect  and  belief.  Parade  is  the  first  thing 
12  million  families  turn  to— after  the  headlines. 


For  exceptional  service  to  safety. 
The  Public  Interest  Awerd  of  the 
National  Safety  Council. 


For  advancement  of  the  spiritual 
life  of  our  nation. 

The  Illuminated  Scroll 
of  the  National  Religious  Publicity 
Council. 


1. 

For  dedication  to  and  promotion  of 
those  higher  values  which  have  advanced 
the  welfare  of  all  mankind. 

For  Women’s  Interest  Reporting. 

First  Prize  in  the 

Catherine  L.  O'Brien  Awards. 

Citation  of  Merit  from 

Laymen's  National  Committee. 

.1. 

«.&7. 

...AND 

For  distinguished  service  in  the 

For  the  outstanding  journalistic  contribution 

For  exemplifying  the  most  constructive 

interpretation  of  education. 

to  the  betterment  of  penal  institutions. 

aspects  of  our  free  press. 

National  School  Bell  Award  of  the 

Honorary  Life  Membership  Award 

Commendation  from 

National  Education  Association. 

National  Sheriffs  Association 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  on  Parade's 

and 

Citation  from  the  National  Jail  Association. 

"Hot  Line"  idea  and  campaign. 

The  Sunday  Magazine  section  of  strong  newspapers  jftom  coast  to  coast 
PARADE  PUBLICATIONS,  INC.,  733  THIRD  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.Y. 
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Ezra  Stoller  had  a  fully  developed  negative  and  positive  just  20  seconds  after  he  took  this  picture  of  a 
Victorian  mansion  in  Galveston,  Texas.  He  used  a  Sinar  4x5  camera  loaded  with  Polaroid  P/N  4x5  film. 


BD 


How  Polaroid  Land  4x5 
Film  gives  you  both 
negative  and  positive 
in  20  seconds 
outside  the  darkroom. 

It’s  this  simple  to  get  both  nega* 
tive  and  positive  without  using  the 
darkroom.  Time  required :  20  seconds. 


Put  a  Polaroid  Land  4x5  Film 
Holder  in  the  back  of  any  camera 
that  uses  a  Graphic  or  similar  back. 


Insert  a  Type  55  P/N  Film  packet 
into  the  holder,  and  expose  as  you 
would  with  any  panchromatic  film 
rated  at  A.S.A.  50. 


20  seconds  later  you  have  a  fully 
developed,  fine  grain  negative  and  a 
positive  that  matches  the  negative  in 
every  respect.  Positive  and  negative 
develop  in  their  own  packet  outside 
the  camera,  outside  the  darkroom. 
The  negative  needs  only  to  be  washed 
and  dried  to  be  ready  to  print  or  en¬ 
large.  Resolution  is  better  than  150 
lines  per  mm. 

Type  55  P/N  Film  is  one  of  three 
special  Polaroid  Land  Films  for  4x5 
photography. 

'Type  52  Film  produces  a  virtually 
grainless  paper  print  in  10  seconds. 
It  has  an  A.S.A.  rating  of  200  and 
is  ideal  for  general  purpose  4x5  pho¬ 
tography. 

Type  57  Polaroid  Land  Film  has  an 
A.S.A.  rating  of  3000  for  use  in  ex¬ 
tremely  low  light  conditions.  It  also 
produces  a  finished  print  in  10  seconds. 

The  Polaroid  Land  4x5  system 
gives  your  camera  more  versatility, 
opens  up  new  opportunities  for  you 
in  4  X  5  photography.  Polaroid* 

Ezra  Stoiler*$  picture  is  from  a  forthcoming  publication, 
''Galveston,  A  Last  Glance,**  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  of 
Houston.  James  Johnson  Sweeney,  Director. 


Shoemaker  {Continued  from  page  17) 


experienced  editor  in  the  hope  that  he  may  develop  sound,  mature 
judgment. 

“A  cartoonist  must  form  firm  opinions  in  the  fields  of  labor, 
education,  religion,  politics,  economics  and  community  affairs,  to 
say  nothing  of  those  on  social  problems  aggravated  by  racial 
unrest. 

“When  the  cartoonist  is  qualified,  the  editor  generally  will  be 
more  than  willing  to  trust  him  with  the  entire  job.” 

Having  answered  these  two  disciples  of  the  so-called  “New 
Wave”  of  cartoonists,  “Shoes”  turned  to  the  third  article  in  Rick 
Friedman’s  series,  which  explores  the  European  influence  on  the 
craft. 

i  Pierre  Bellocq,  co-editorial  cartoonist  for  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 

'  Inquirer  under  the  signature  of  “Peb,”  and  others  mentioned  in 
the  story,  take  Americans  to  task  for  allegedly  using  a  sledge 
I  hammer  instead  of  humor. 

Peb  is  an  exponent  of  whimsical  satire  and  he  deplores  abstract 
symbols.  He  wants  his  readers  to  identify  themselves  with  the 
I  situation. 

You  cannot  quarrel  with  this  philosophy,  says  Shoemaker, 
except  to  point  out  that  foreign  cartoonists  usually  have  been 
,  trained  to  appeal  to  one  particular  nationality. 

The  French  are  masters  of  intimation  and  sophisticated  humor, 
whereas  the  Germans,  for  example,  are  more  earthy,  he  mentions. 

Shoemaker  sees  American  humor  as  the  product  of  the  fusion 
of  a  conglomeration  of  cultures.  He  believes  only  an  American 
can  understand  the  nuances  which  will  trigger  the  mirth  of  such 
a  polyglot  nation. 

“Remember  the  typical  American  community?”  he  asks.  “There 
was  the  German  butcher,  the  Jewish  tailor,  the  Greek  candy 
maker,  the  Italian  barber,  the  Negro  bootblack,  the  Chinese 
laundryman  and  the  Irish  policeman,  just  to  name  a  few. 

“We  grew  up  together.  Our  special  brand  of  American  humor 
came  about  as  a  result.  Think  of  the  problems  a  French  cartoonist 
such  as  Peb  would  have  in  Chicago  trying  to  reach  51  nation¬ 
alities.” 

In  the  concluding  E&P  article.  Bill  Crawford  spoke  out  against 
mere  illustrated  headlines,  abuse  of  symbols  and  profuse  labels, 
and  in  favor  of  greater  interpretation  and  a  renaissance  of 
caricature. 

“Bill  made  a  lot  of  sense  in  his  piece,”  Shoemaker  says,  “and  he 
has  earned  the  right  to  sound  off.  He  has  been  one  of  the  country’s 
i  finest  for  a  long  time.” 

I  As  for  Shoemaker  himself,  he  uses  both  a  change  of  pace  and  a 
change  of  scenery  to  keep  his  work  from  becoming  monotonous 
either  to  readers  or  himself. 

i  He  employs  halftones,  Ben  Day,  litho  crayon,  light  pen  and  ink 
lines  or  strong  brush  lines  to  afford  maximum  variety. 

;  When  “Shoes”  wants  a  behind-the-scenes  insight  into  major 
news  events,  he  and  his  wife,  Evelyn,  an  erstwhile  “Miss  Chicago” 
beauty  contest  winner,  hitch  up  “Bohemian  Girl  III”  and  hit  the 
road.  This  is  a  30-foot,  custom  built  travel  trailer  equipped  with 
a  studio. 

This  artist  believes  in  touring  the  country  and  making  first¬ 
hand  investigations  of  causes  and  effects,  whether  the  stories 
involve  anti-segregation  riots,  areas  of  high  unemployment  or 
Capitol  Hill  doings. 

At  times,  to  get  a  lietter  perspective,  he  returns  to  his  home- 
away-from-home  in  Carmel,  Cal.,  where  he  can  meditate  in  a 
quiet  atmosphere.  But  when  he  begins  to  get  lazy,  he  hurries 
back  to  Chicago. 

“Shoes”  is  a  man  of  diverse  accomplishments.  He  has  published 
i  several  cartoon  anthologies,  has  had  several  water  color  painting 
exhibitions  in  Chicago  galleries,  is  a  lecturer  and  television 
personality  and  a  lay  religion  leader. 

Other  awards  he  has  won  besides  those  previously  mentioned 
are  the  Christopher  Gold  Medal,  the  National  Headliner  award. 
National  Safety  Council  awards  and  Sigma  Delta  Chi  awards. 


Replies  From  Other  Quarters 

NOTHING  NEW 

I  see  in  the  July  13  issue  of  influence  of  Jim  Ivey,  Edmund 
Editor  &  Publisher  that  a  “New  Valtman  and  Pierre  Bellocq. 
Wave”  in  editorial  cartooning  This  “New  Wave”  was  supposed 
has  swept  the  country  under  the  {Continued  on  page  50) 
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Replies 

(Continued  from  page  49) 


to  start  in  1959  when  Jim  Ivey 
went  to  Europe  to  study  Euro¬ 
pean  cartoonists’  work. 

Well,  Jim  Ivey  is  indeed  a 
capable  and  stimulating  cartoon¬ 
ist.  But  he  did  not  have  to  ffo  to 
Europe  to  be  influenced  in  the 
“New  Wave’’  style.  He  was 
already  using  that  style  of  pen 
and  ink  cartooning  before  he 
left.  As  far  as  I  can  find  out  in 
studying  the  work  of  other 
American  cartoonists  he  is  about 
the  only  one  “influenced”  by  the 
“New  Wave.” 

The  thing  about  this  “New 
Wave”  however,  is  that  it  isn’t 
new  at  all.  It  is  old  fashioned. 
The  use  of  pen  and  ink  carica¬ 
tures  in  the  United  States  dates 
back  to  Thomas  Nast,  Ding 
Darling,  Ireland  and  many  other 
cartoonists  of  a  former  age.  The 
simple  outline  with  large  white 
spac€«  characteristic  of  the 
“New  Wave”  has  been  used  ex¬ 
tensively  in  this  country  by  Walt 
Disney’s  “trace  the  face”  or 
“belt  line”  cartoonists  and  by 
gag  cartoonists  in  all  of  our 
national  magazines.  So  what’s  so 
new  about  the  “New  Waver”? 

Dore’s  “Dante’s  Inferno”  style 
is  not  new  either.  Of  course  it  is 
different.  His  characters  are 
cold,  no  two  people  look  alike  or 
are  drawn  alike  (thank  good¬ 
ness).  But  the  fathers  of  this 
style  of  cartooning  are  not  of 
this  era.  They  are  Hogarth, 
Gilray,  Daumier  and  others  of 
long  ago. 

Who  are  these  experts  on  car¬ 
tooning  who  claim  that  the 
European  style  is  a  “New 
Wave”  in  cartoonists’  art? 
Haven’t  they  made  any  study  of 
the  history  of  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ing?  All  they  have  to  do  is  go  to 
a  public  library  and  look  at  the 
“old  wave”  cartoonists  of  long 
ago  who  used  the  medium  of  pen 
and  ink  and  caricature  because 


ANOTHER  TREATY 
WITH  COMMUNISM! 

Werner,  Indianapolis  Star 


they  did  not  have  modern  meth¬ 
ods  of  reproducing  modern  cra¬ 
yon  drawings. 

The  very  first  American  car¬ 
toons  in  daily  newspapers  were 
drawn  in  pen  and  ink  by  Thomas 
Nast.  Later  on  engravers 
learned  to  tone  these  drawings 
occasionally  with  a  “ben-day” 
tone  which  is  now  the  mode  of 
the  “New  Wave.”  And  this  is 
supposed  to  be  part  of  the 
breathtaking  new  trend  in  edi¬ 
torial  cartooning  in  1963? 

These  early  pioneer  cartoon¬ 
ists  also  varied  the  sizes  and 
shapes  of  their  cartoons  to  fit 
their  ideas  making  them  hori¬ 
zontal  or  square  or  even  round. 
Again  this  is  supposed  to  be  the 
discovery  of  the  “New  Wave” 
or  European  style  cartoonist. 

It  wasn’t  until  this  century 
when  modem  methods  of  en¬ 
graving  made  possible  the  use 
of  crayon  that  cartoonists  could 
adopt  a  new  and  imaginative 
style — used  by  the  best  Ameri¬ 
can  cartoonists  today  like  Her- 
block,  Bruce  Russell  or  Ross 
Lewis.  These  new  techniques 
made  it  possible  to  hold  and  etch 
this  soft  medium  so  that  car¬ 
toonists  could  give  depth  and 
shading  and  life  to  their  char¬ 
acters. 

At  the  same  time  modem 
American  cartoonists  grew  tired 
of  using  the  flat  mechanical  and 
lifeless  “ben-day”  layovers.  They 
found  that  crayon  lent  itself  to 
better  expression,  mass  and 
shape.  I  certainly  find  this  to  be 
true. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  say 
that  cartoonists  who  use  pen 
and  ink  and  mechanical  shading 
are  good  or  bad  cartoonists.  Nor 
do  I  say  that  a  cartoonist  who 
uses  a  combination  of  pen  and 
ink  and  crayon  is  better  just 
because  he  uses  a  certain  tech¬ 
nique.  It  matters  little  what 
style  you  use  or  what  materials 
you  use — even  if  you  use  junior’s 
colored  crayons  or  dirt  from  the 
floor.  The  most  important  thing 
in  editorial  cartooning  is  what 
you  say  and  how  well  you  say  it 
as  an  artist.  My  objection  is  that 
this  “New  Wave”  is  pictured  as 
something  revolutionary,  some¬ 
thing  different  and  something 
new.  It  is  not.  It  is  old  hat. 

We  receive  European  cartoon¬ 
ists’  work  every  week  from  a 
wide  variety  of  papers. 

I  will  have  to  admit  that  these 
cartoonists  do  use  more  carica¬ 
tures  in  their  cartoons  than 
most  Americans.  It  is  also  tme 
that  many  American  cartoonists 
use  Uncle  Sam  or  John  Q.  Pub¬ 
lic  —  generalized  characters  — 
more  than  they  do.  But  I  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not  agree  that  they 
make  their  points  better,  or  as 
well  as  the  top  modern  cartoon¬ 
ists  using  modern  techniques 
with  crayon  and  modern  en¬ 


graving  processes. 

To  say  that  cartoonists  who 
draw  in  pen  and  ink  are  better, 
just  for  that  reason,  than  car¬ 
toonists  who  draw  in  the  modern 
.style,  with  crayon,  is  like  saying 
that  brown-eyed  cartoonists  are 
better  than  blue-eyed  ones. 

I  have  yet  to  see  the  work  of 
any  contemporary  cartoonist  in 
the  art  today  who  has  a  new 
approach,  a  new  or  better  way 
to  present  editorial  ideas  to  the 
reading  public.  American  car¬ 
toonists  certainly  are  as  capable, 
I  believe  more  capable,  of  ex¬ 
pressing  editorial  views  with 
power  and  pungency  than  any 
of  their  European  or  “New 
Wave”  colleagues. 

When  a  really  “new  style” 
cartoonist  comes  along,  whatever 
method  he  uses,  who  stands  out 
as  the  inspiration  for  a  true  new 
wave  in  our  art,  I  will  be  the 
first  to  gather  at  the  river  and 
amid  the  bray  of  the  calliope 
shout  hosannas  and  drink  a 
toast  to  the  innovator.  But  that 
fellow  just  hasn’t  come  along 
yet. 

Charles  G.  Werner 
Editorial  Cartoonist 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star 

*  *  * 

PAL.4TABLE  DELINEATION 

Two  elementary  and  prime 
skills  the  editorial  cartoonist 
should  possess  are  the  necessary 
intelligence,  perception  and 
humor  to  conceive  the  idea;  and 
the  basic  talent  and  attainment 
of  at  least  professional  facility 
and  dexterity  in  drawing  so  that 
his  idea  may  be  present^  to  the 
public  with  palatable  delinea¬ 
tion. 

The  idea  being  more  import¬ 
ant,  a  cartoonist  possessed  with 
the  former,  but  a  deficiency  of 
the  latter  may  still  serve  the 
reading  public  with  integrity. 
He  may  still  do  an  acceptable 
job  when  the  situation  is  the 
reverse,  though  his  cartoons  will 
no  doubt  include  generous  por¬ 
tions  of  banality. 

But  when  he  possesses  neither, 
being  deficient  in  political  orien¬ 
tation  as  well  as  limning  ability, 
then  the  cartoon  is  usually  an 
insult  to  the  reader’s  intelli¬ 
gence  in  addition  to  being  a 
juvenile  presentation. 

There  is  no  substitute  for 
talent. 

On  your  article  by  Rick  Fried¬ 
man  and  the  so-called  “Euro¬ 
pean  influence,”  I  make  no 
comment.  Suffice  to  say  that 
no  “gobbledygook,”  no  “new” 
schools,  no  outlining  of  “phony” 
objectives,  will  ever  substitute 
for  talent  and  intelligence,  nor 
will  it  serve  as  an  apology  for 
the  lack  of  it. 

This,  then,  I  believe,  is  what 
Charles  Werner  was  attempting 
to  state  in  1959,  but  apparently 
Friedman  missed  the  point  in 


Shanks 
Says  It 
In  Rhyme 

About  this  “New  Wave”  of 
cartoonists  we're  tired  of  hearin’, 

And  how  at  old-timers  they 
keep  a-sneering. 

About  use  of  the  donkey  and 
any  symbol 

Which  seems  to  us  to  still  be 
nimble. 

For  it’s  the  reader  who  counts 
when  it  comes  to  the  punch, 

But  that  means  nothin’  to  the 
“New  Wave”  bunch. 

They  seem  to  want  to  appeal 
to  each  other, 

But  the  facts  are  facts  which 
you  can’t  smother. 

And  labels  at  which  they 
loudly  guffaw 

Are  sadly  needed  in  much 
they  draw. 

So  let  ’em  pick  on  us  “old 
fools” 

Wlu)  still  use  all  the  reader- 
liked  tools, 

And  among  themselves  and 
their  “draftsmanship” 

Lose  all  the  old-time  crafts¬ 
manship. 

Bruce  Shanks 
Editorial  Cartoonist 
Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening  News 


your  issue  of  July  13. 

My  personal  choice  of  out¬ 
standing  American  editorial 
cartoonists  would  include  Herb 
Block  of  the  Washington  Post, 
Paul  Conrad  of  the  Denver  Post, 
Bill  Mauldin  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  Syndicate,  Robert  Bas- 
tian  of  the  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle,  Bill  Crawford  of  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association, 
Frank  Miller  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register,  and  Karl  Hubenthal 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
Examiner. 

You’ll  note,  that  though  many 
of  them  have  been  inffuenced 
to  a  degree  by  others,  Iwth  living 
and  dead,  none  are  imitators, 
embodying  instead  their  own 
individuality  of  technique  and 
thought. 

Ed  Valtman  of  the  Hartford 
Times  is  an  excellent  cartoonist, 
though  I  feel  that  he  is  almost 
slavishly  addicted  to  aping  the 
style  of  Cummings,  the  Briton. 
Hugh  Haynie  of  the  Louisville 
Courier- Journal,  is  also  a  fine 
cartoonist,  almost  unique,  but 
his  determination  to  innovate 
sometimes  causes  his  basic  idea 
to  be  overcome  by  an  overdose 
of  garnishing  around  the  edges. 

Jim  Ballance 

San  Francisco 
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Meet  the  1963  Soap  Box  Derby  Champion 


Harold  “Bo"  Conrad,  All-American  Soap  Box  Derby  Champion  from  Duluth,  Minnesota,  receives  the  Winner's  Trophy  and  congratulations 
from  Semon  E.  Knudsen,  General  Manager,  Chevrolet  Division  of  General  Motors.  “Bo”  also  uins  a  $7,500  scholarship.  The  Duluth 
Herald  and  News-Tribune  sponsored  the  12-year-old  National  Champion. 


The  press  at  work  covering  the  Derby  finals  on  August  S,  1963.  Downtown  press  room  facilities  in  Akron,  Ohio. 


and  the  Sponsors  who  made  it  all  possible! 

A  record  turnout!  239  excited  youngsters  went  siastic  support  and  publicity,  some  50,000  boys 

to  the  post  this  year  for  the  26th  annual  All-  would  have  been  disappointed.  If  your  entry 

American  Soap  Box  Derby.  Judging  from  the  didn’t  cop  the  laurels  this  time,  wait’ll  next 
packed  stands,  Derby  Day  was  a  real  thrill  for  year!  Until  then,  a  heeirty  “Thank  you!”  .  .  . 

everybody— including  the  proud  sponsors  of  for  making  it  all  possible.  .  .  .  Chevrolet 

the  individual  entrants.  Without  your  enthu-  Division  of  General  Motors,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


The  Newspapers,  Radio  ond 

TV  Stations  who  sponsored 

or  co-sponsored  the  local 
champions  ot  the  1963 
All-Americon  Soap  Box  Derby: 

Aberdeen,  Washington 
Aberdeen  Daily  World 

Akron,  Ohio 
Akron  Beacon  Journal 

Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 
Albuquerque  Tribune 

Amarillo,  Texas 
KFDA-TV 

Ambridge,  Pennsylvania 
Beaver  County  Times 

Anderson,  Indiana 
Anderson  Herald 

Bangor,  Maine 
Bangor  Daily  News 

Bel  Air,  Maryland 
The  Aegis 

Beloit,  Wisconsin 
Beloit  Daily  News 

Belvidere,  Illinois 
Belvidere  Daily  Republican 

Bergen-Passaic(Paramus),  N.  J. 
The  Herald  News 

Bethpage,  L.  I.,  New  York 
Levittown  Tribune 
Litmore  Publications 

Birmingham,  Alabama 
Birmingham  News  & 

Post  Herald 

Bloomington,  Illinois 
WJBC  Radio 

Bloomington.  Indiana 
Bloomington  Daily  Herald 
Telephone 

Bowling  Green,  Kentucky 
Park  City  Daily  News 

Boynton  Beach,  Florida 
Boynton  Beach  Star 
The  Delray  Beach  News  journal 

Bradford.  Pennsylvania 
Bradford  Journal 

Bremerton,  Washington 
Bremerton  Sun 

Carlsbad,  New  Mexico 
Carlsbad  Current  Argus 

Charleston,  West  Virginia 
The  Charleston  Gazette 
WCAW  Radio 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina 
The  Charlotte  News 

Cheyenne,  Wyoming 
Cheyenne  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Cicero,  Illinois 
Life  Newspapers 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 
WLW-T 


Cleveland,  Ohio 
The  Forest  City  Publishing 
Company 

Clinton,  Iowa 
The  Clinton  Herald 

Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 
Pikes  Peak  Broadcasting 
Company  (KRDO  Radio  &  TV) 

Columbia,  Missouri 
The  Columbia  Missourian 

Columbus,  Ohio 
WLWC  Radio 

Corpus  Christi,  Texas 
KZTV-TV 

Coshocton,  Ohio 
Coshocton  Tribune  Company 
WTNS  Radio 

Dallas,  Texas 
Dallas  Times  Herald 

Deadwood,  South  Dakota 
Seaton  Publishing  Company 

Decatur,  Georgia 
Decatur- DeKalb  News 

Denver,  Colorado 
Denver  Post 

KBTV-TV  and  KBTR  Radio 

Detroit,  Michigan 
Detroit  News 

Duluth,  Minnesota 
Duluth  Herald  and 
News-Tribune 

Durango,  Colorado 
Durango  Herald 

Durham,  North  Carolina 
Herald  &  Sun  Papers 

Ellwood  City,  Pennsylvania 
Ellwood  City  Ledger 

El  Paso,  Texas 
Newspaper  Printing  Corp. 

Endicott,  New  York 
Southern  Tier  Radio,  Inc. 

Erie,  Pennsylvania 
Times  Publishing  Company 

Eugene,  Oregon 
KORE-Radio 

Evansville,  Indiana 
WTVW-TV 

Fargo,  North  Dakota 
Forum  Publishing  Company 
(Fargo  Forum) 

Flint,  Michigan 
The  Flint  Journal 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida 
Fort  Lauderdale  News 

Fort  Worth,  Texas 
Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram 

Fredericksburg,  Virginia 
The  Free  Lance-Star 

Garden  City,  Kansas 
KlUL-Radio 

Glen  Burnie,  Maryland 
The  Ann  Arundel  Star 


Grand  Junction,  Colorado 
The  Daily  Sentinel 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
WOOD-Radio,  WOOD-TV 

Greeley,  Colorado 
KYOU-Radio 

Greenville,  South  Carolina 
WFBL-TV 

Hartford,  Connecticut 
The  Hartford  Times 

Henryetta,  Oklahoma 
Henryetta  Daily  Free  Lance 
KHEN-Radio 

High  Point,  North  Carolina 
High  Point  Enterprise 

Hudson,  New  York 
Hudson  Register  Star 

Indiana,  Pennsylvania 
Indiana  Evening  Gazette 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 
The  Indianapolis  Star 

Jacksonville,  Florida 
WJXT-TV 

Jefferson  City,  Missouri 
News  Tribune  Company 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan 
WKZO-AM-TV 

Knoxville.  Tennessee 
WBIR-TV 

Kokomo,  Indiana 
Kokomo  Tribune 

Lancaster,  Ohio 
Eagle  Gazette 

Laredo,  Texas 
Laredo  Times 

Levittown,  Pennsylvania 
Bristol-Levittown 
Courier  Times 

Lockport,  New  York 
Lockport  Union  Sun  &  Journal 

Loveland,  Colorado 
Loveland  Reporter  Herald 

Mankato,  Minnesota 
Mankato  Free  Press 

Mansfield,  Ohio 
Mansheld  News  Journal 

Marion,  Indiana 
WTAF-TV 
WMRI-Radio 

McKeesport,  Pennsylvania 
The  Daily  News  Publishing  Co. 

Meadwlle,  Pennsylvania 
Meadville  Tribune 

Meridian,  Mississippi 
The  Meridian  Star 

Midland,  Texas 
Midland  Reporter  Telegram 

Mission  City,  B.  C.,  Canada 
Fraser  Valley  Record  Ltd. 

Morristown,  New  Jersey 
Morristown  Record 
Recorder  Publishing  Company 
WMTR-Radio 


Newark,  Ohio 
Newark  Advocate 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
New  Orleans  States- Item 

New  Philadelphia,  Ohio 
Daily  Times 
Dover  Daily  Reporter 

Newport  News.  Virginia 
Daily  Press  &  Times  Herald 
WGH-Radio 

Norfolk,  Virginia 
The  Virginian- Pilot 

Norristown,  Pennsylvania 
The  "Times  Herald” 

Old  Saybrook,  Connecticut 
WLIS-Radio 

Orange,  Virginia 
The  Orange  Review 

Owensboro,  Kentucky 
Owensboro  Messenger  & 
Inquirer 

Parsons,  Kansas 
The  Parsons  Sun 

Petersburg,  Virginia 
The  Progress- Index 

Phoenix,  Arizona 
Phoenix  Gazette 

Portland,  Oregon 
KPTV-TV 

Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Providence  Broadcasting  Co. 

Provo,  Utah 
The  Daily  Herald 

Pueblo,  Colorado 
Pueblo  Star  Journal  & 

Pueblo  Chieftain 
KOAA-TV 

Pulaski,  Virginia 
Southwest  Times 

Quincy,  Illinois 
Quincy  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Ravenna-Kent,  Ohio 
The  Record  Courier 

Roanoke,  Virginia 
Times- World  Corporation 

Rochester,  Minnesota 
Southern  Minnesota 
Broadcasting  Co.  (KROC) 

Rochester,  New  York 
Rochester  Times  Union 

Rockford,  Illinois 
Rockford  Morning  Star  & 
Register-Republic 

Rock  Island,  Illinois 
Davenport  Newspapers 

Roswell,  New  Mexico 
Roswell  Daily  Record 

Sacramento,  California 
KCRA-TV 

SL  Catharines,  Ontario,  Canada 
St.  Catharines  Standard 
Limited 

SL  Cloud,  Minnesota 
SL  Cloud  Daily  Times 


SL  Marys,  Pennsylvania 
Daily  Press  Publishing  Co. 

Salem,  Oregon 
KBZY- Radio 

Salisbury,  North  Carolina 
Salisbury  Post 

San  Antonio,  Texas 
San  Antonio  Light 

Sheboygan,  Wisconsin 
The  Sheboygan  Press 

Sidney,  Nebraska 
KSID-Radio 
Sidney  Telegraph 

Sidney,  Ohio 
Sidney  Daily  News 

Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota 
Sioux  Falls  Argus-Leader 

South  Boston,  Virginia 
WHLF-Radio 

Syracuse,  New  York 
WHEN-Radio-TV 

Tacoma,  Washington 
The  Tacoma  News  Tribune 

Tampa,  Florida 
WTVT-TV 

Temple,  Texas 
Temple  Daily  Telegram 

Valparaiso,  Indiana 
The  Vidette- Messenger 

Ventura,  California 
Ventura  County  Star-Free  Press 

Warren,  Ohio 
The  Tribune  Company 

Washington,  D.  C. 

WTOP-Radio 

Watertown,  South  Dakota 
Watertown  Public  Opinion 

Waynesboro,  Virginia 
News  Virginian 

West  Palm  Beach,  Florida 
Palm  Beach  Post-Times 
WPTV-TV 

Wichita,  Kansas 
Wichita  Eagle-Beacon 

Wichita  Falls,  Texas 
Wichita  Falls  Times  and 
Record  News 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 
Winston-Salem  Journal 
Twin  City  Sentinel 

Wooster,  Ohio 
The  Daily  Record 

Zanesville,  Ohio 
Times  Recorder 


HECTOR  RONDON's  shot  of  a  Venezuelan  trooper  taking  aim  on  a 
crouching  prison  escapee  in  a  wooded  area  near  Caracas. 


PH<m>GR.4PHY 

Hector  Rondon  Amid 
Flying  Bullets  Again 


Caracas,  Venezuela 

Hector  Rondon,  winner  of  the 
most  recent  Pulitzer  Prize  in 
newsphotography  for  his  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  priest  aiding  a  dying 
soldier  during  a  Venezuelan  re¬ 
volt,  was  in  the  thick  of  it  again 
on  July  25  during  a  bloody  Ca¬ 
racas  prison  break. 

Mr.  Rondon,  a  photographer 
for  La  Republica  and  Dimas 
Ibarra  of  el  Nacional,  both 
Caracas,  dared  flying  bullets, 
exploding  grenades  and  hostile 
policemen  to  shoot  the  pictures 
that  came  out  of  the  convicts’ 
bid  for  freedom.  Their  photos, 
as  was  Mr.  Rondon’s  Pulitzer 
winner — which  captui’ed  six  ma¬ 
jor  photo  awards — were  serviced 
by  AP  Wirephotos. 

At  its  jjeak  the  prison  break 
battle  involved  .’lOO  convicts  and 
almost  1,000  police  and  national 
guards. 

Other  news  photographers 
were  not  so  fortunate.  Police 
were  annoyed  at  photos  taken 
when  they  beat  prisoners  with 
fists  and  rifle  butts.  In  one  case 
a  movie  photographer  recorded 
the  shooting  of  four  rebel  pris¬ 
oners.  His  film  was  confiscated. 
News  reporters  said  they  had 
no  trouble  covering  the  story. 

One  photographer  was  tempo¬ 
rarily  arrested.  Two  had  their 
cameras  confiscated.  Another 
camera  was  smashed  by  an  an¬ 
gry  policeman.  One  photogra¬ 
pher  was  beaten  and  clothes  of 
another  were  torn  in  a  tussle 
with  police. 

Rondon  and  Ibarra  managed 
to  evade  the  police  and  shoot 
pictures  at  the  same  time. 


“I  had  to  hit  the  dirt  twice 
during  the  shooting,”  said  Mr. 
Ibarra.  “I  was  close  by  when  a 
sniper  convict  shot  out  the 
brains  of  a  police  inspector.” 

Mr.  Rondon’s  best  photos  of 
the  prison  break  showed  a  po¬ 
liceman  aiming  his  rifle  at  a 
desperate  shaggy-haired  convict 
crouched  over  barbed  wire,  and 
a  convict,  with  a  neat  bullet 
hole  under  his  collarbone,  walk¬ 
ing  with  a  police  guard. 

Mr.  Ibarra’s  many  outstand¬ 
ing  photos  included  one  showing 
an  arm-swinging  prisoner  strug¬ 
gling  with  a  policeman  with  a 
tommygun  and  a  helmeted  na¬ 
tional  guardsman  with  raisetl 
rifle.  Another  Ibarra  picture 
showed  a  bloody  recaptured  con¬ 
vict  staggering  by  a  policeman 
wearing  a  white  handkerchief  on 
his  head.  Police  wore  the  hand- 
keiThiefs  during  the  fighting  to 
distinguish  themselves  from  con¬ 
victs  wearing  stolen  police  uni- 
fonns. 

Both  Ibarra  and  Rondon  have 
seen  combat  before  in  Vene¬ 
zuelan  newsphoto  work.  Mr. 
Ibarra  covert  an  army  upris¬ 
ing  in  San  Cristobal  in  1960  and 
Mr.  Rondon  won  his  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  coverage  of  the  1962 
communist  and  marine  revolt  at 
the  Puerto  Cabello  naval  base 
last  year.  Mr.  IbaiTa  is  50,  Mr. 
Rondon  is  29. 

*  *  * 

CONTESTS 

Two  contests  are  presently 
open  to  professional  photogra¬ 
phers. 

One  is  the  Kodak  Interna¬ 
tional  Color  Picture  Competi¬ 


DIMAS  IBARRA'S  shot  of  a  bleeding  convict,  wounded  in  the  head, 
as  he  is  taken  back  to  Reten  La  Planta  Prison,  Caracas. 


tion.  Winners  will  be  exhibited 
at  the  1964-65  New  York 
World’s  Fair,  based  on  the 
theme,  “The  World  and  Its  Peo¬ 
ple.”  It  will  later  be  shown 
world-wide. 

The  competition,  sponsored  by 
Eastman  Kodak  Company  is 
open  to  all  photographers,  both 
amateur  and  professional.  Each 
entry  must  be  a  Kodachrome 
transparency,  Ektachrome  trans¬ 
parency,  Kodacolor  print  or  Ek- 
tacolor  print.  Exposures  may 
have  been  made  at  any  time. 

Entries  should  be  addressed 
to  “International  Color  Compe¬ 
tition,  Eastman  Kodak  Com¬ 
pany,  Rochester  4,  N.Y.”  They 
must  be  postmarked  on  or  be¬ 
fore  Oct.  31,  1963. 

Pictures  desired  are  those  that 
illustrate  life  in  a  particular 
country  and  interpret  its  citi¬ 
zens  to  others — people  and  fam¬ 
ily  life;  studies  of  scenes  and 
architecture,  photographs  of 
sports  and  hobbies,  etc. 

The  final  300  photos  to  appear 
in  the  exhibit  will  be  selected  by 
Feb.  1,  1964.  The  maker  of  each 
will  receive  a  World’s  Fair  Sil¬ 
ver  Medal,  a  certificate  of  out¬ 
standing  achievement  and  a 
$100  honorarium. 

The  World  Prens  Photo,  the 


Hague,  Holland,  is  presently 
ninning  its  annual  contest  for 
the  best  press  pictures  of  the 
world. 

Under  amended  rules,  photog¬ 
raphers  can  now  send  in  six  pho¬ 
tos  (separate  shots  in  the  cate¬ 
gories  of  news,  sports  and,  or 
feature)  or  three  such  photos 
plus  a  photo  storj’. 

Under  the  old  i*ules  photogra¬ 
phers  were  only  allowed  to  sub¬ 
mit  either  three  photos  or  one 
photo  story. 

A  photo  story  under  the  new 
rules  can  comprise  as  many  pic¬ 
tures  as  the  sender  feels  justi¬ 
fied  in  sending. 

The  change  was  to  insure  that 
a  photographer  could  submit 
both  individual  news  shots  and 
a  photo  stoiy,  and  not  be  forced 
to  make  the  choice  of  one  or 
the  other. 

Photos  must  be  submitted  be¬ 
fore  Sept.  1  to  the  “World  Press 
Photo,  the  Hague,  Holland, 
Hague  Municipal  Museum,  Post 
Box  72,  the  Hague  (Holland).” 

Photos  submitted  must  have 
been  taken  after  July  1,  1962. 
Participants  must  be  photo¬ 
graphic  journalists  by  profes¬ 
sion — their  principal  source  of 
income  must  be  by  press  pho¬ 
tography  or  photographic  jour¬ 
nalism. 
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1.  Money  saved  by  the  shorter,  simpler  process  for  reproducing  spot  news  pictures  in  color, 
the  Kodak  color  negative  system — less  than  3  hours  from  camera  "click”  to  engraving  room. 

2.  Money  made  from  additional  sales — both  circulation  and  advertising.  Spot  news  pictures  in  color 
not  only  help  newsstand  sales,  but  also  help  advertise  your  color  availability.  ■  Ask  your 
Kodak  Technical  Sales  Representative  about  the  Kodak  color  negative  system,  (especially 

the  new,  faster  KODAK  EKTACOLOR  Professional  120  roll  film — ASA  80, 
balanced  for  electronic  flash  and  daylight). 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester  4,  N.Y. 


JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Wisconsin  Workshop 
Aid  to  Recruitment 

By  Jim  Fosdick 


Problem:  Higrh  School  seniors’ 
lack  of  interest  in  journalism  as 
a  career. 

Solution:  Newspaper  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  top  students  to  attend  a 
gfood  summer  journalism  work¬ 
shop. 

That  Wisconsin  publishers  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  value  of  high  school 
journalism  training  sessions  is 
indicated  by  the  remarks  of 
Walter  Gleason,  outgoing  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Wisconsin  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  writing  in  “The  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Corner”  of  the  Wisconsin 
Press  magazine.  The  experi¬ 
enced,  critical  publisher  of  the 
CUntonville  Tribune-Gazette, 
Mr.  Gleason  told  other  Wiscon¬ 
sin  weekly  publishers  recently 
that  “the  entire  picture  has 
changed”  since  he  began  encour¬ 
aging  students  to  attend  the 
University  of  Wisconsin’s  sum¬ 
mer  workshop. 

“Now  I  get  inquiries  from 
parents  long  before  the  school 
ends.  They’re  asking  if  I  can 
put  their  sons  and  daughters  to 
work  for  the  summer  because 
they  think  they’d  like  to  learn 
to  be  journalists!  ...  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  that  the  campus 
atmosphere,  the  classroom  aura 
and  exposure  to  journalism  on  a 
higher  level  crystallized  his  de¬ 
cision  to  major  in  journalism,” 
declared  the  Wisconsin  pub¬ 
lisher,  referring  to  the  Journal- 
Gazette’s  first  workshop  scholar, 
now  enrolled  at  the  University 
and  training  for  a  journalism 
career. 


Thirty-two  newspapers,  in¬ 
cluding  17  dailies  and  15  week¬ 
lies,  sponsored  the  attendance  of 
62  of  the  151  high  school  juniors 
participating  in  the  1963  sum¬ 
mer  school  journalism  workshop 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
in  Madison  (July  21- August  3) 
.  .  .  further  evidence  of  the 
g^rowing  support  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  by  state  publishers.  A 
direct  benefit  to  the  newspaper, 
of  course,  is  the  increased  con¬ 
tact  between  the  local  editor  or 
publisher  and  the  high  school 
journalism  adviser,  who  cooper¬ 
ate  in  selecting  the  area  students 
to  represent  the  newspaper  and 
the  school  at  the  workshop.  On 
his  return  to  the  community,  the 
workshop  scholar  may  become 
the  newspaper’s  high  school  re¬ 
porter  or  teen-page  editor. 

In  addition  to  newspaper  sup¬ 
port,  many  of  the  151  students 
attending  the  1963  workshop  in 
Madison  received  financial  as¬ 
sistance  from  other  community 
organizations  or  from  the  school 
publication  fund.  Fifty-five  of 
the  newspaper  and  yearbook  edi¬ 
tors  were  aided  in  this  way. 

The  Wisconsin  Workshop  was 
first  sponsored  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity’s  School  of  Journalism  Ex¬ 
tension  Services  in  cooperation 
with  the  Wisconsin  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Wisconsin  Daily 
Newspaper  League  in  1961,  with 
74  students  enrolled.  Attendance 
grew  to  104  in  1962  and  to  151 
in  1963.  Reflecting  the  relative 
interest  in  writing  at  the  high 


school  level,  girls  have  outnum¬ 
bered  boys  at  the  workshops  in 
the  ratio  of  approximately  four 
to  one. 

Three  Classes 

On  the  basis  of  their  school 
publication  responsibilities  for 
the  coming  year,  workshop  stu¬ 
dents  are  enrolled  in  one  of  three 
classes:  News  Writing  and  Re¬ 
porting,  Newspaper  Editing  and 
Staff  Management,  and  Year¬ 
book  Editing.  First  class  of  the 
day  for  all  students  is  an  “Intro¬ 
duction  to  Mass  Communica¬ 
tions”  staffed  by  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  faculty  members.  Special 
classes  are  scheduled  in  Radio- 
Television  News  and  in  Photog¬ 
raphy.  In  addition,  students 
gain  practical  experience  by 
writing,  photographing,  and  ed¬ 
iting  for  four  issues  of  “The 
Apprentice,”  a  special  insert  to 
the  U.  W.  Sununer  Cardinal, 
University  newspaper.  “The  Ap¬ 
prentice”  covers  other  high 
school  clinics  and  institutes  in 
music,  speech,  and  science,  in 
addition  to  activities  of  the 
journalism  workshop. 

Special  lectures  by  editors  and 
reporters  from  area  newspapers 
and  tours  of  the  State  Capitol 
and  local  media  complete  the 
students’  formal  training  during 
their  two-week  stay  on  campus. 
Living  in  campus  dormitories  on 
the  shore  of  Lake  Mendota,  the 
students  enjoy  a  complete  social- 
recreational  progrram  under  the 
direction  of  a  special  staff  of 
counselors. 

The  summer  workshop,  care¬ 
fully  planned  for  the  older  high 
school  student  who  has  already 
evidenced  an  interest  in  and  an 
aptitude  for  writing  and  editing, 
provides  one  answer  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  how  to  increase  interest 
in  a  journalism  career  on  the 
part  of  young  people  confronted 
with  many  attractive  choices. 

• 

Teacher  IVfakes  Tots 
Newspaper  Readers 

Lincoln,  Neb. 

Bart  O’Connor,  a  young  ele¬ 
mentary  school  teacher  from 
New  York,  who  is  lecturing  at 
the  University  of  Nebraska  is 
fast  turning  his  fifth  g^raders 
here  into  newspaper  readers  and 
critical  thinkers. 

The  special  University  demon¬ 
stration  class  at  Bancroft  school 
is  being  held  to  show  Nebraska 
teachers  what  can  be  done  to 
inspire  young^sters  at  the  10  to 
12  year  old  age  level. 

Each  day  the  students  read  a 
daily  newspaper  and  discuss  the 
contents  for  at  least  two  hours. 
Mr.  O’Connor  calls  the  class  a 
“study  of  government”  and 
makes  each  student  defend  his 
opinion  and  reach  rational  con¬ 
clusions. 


Ohio  U.  J’Sehool 
Grants  78  Degrees 

Athens,  Ohio 

The  Ohio  University  School 
of  Jouimalism  in  1963  is  hi-eak- 
ing  all  records  for  numi-er  of 
degrees  granted  in  a  single  year 
— a  total  of  78. 

Dr.  L.  J.  Hortin,  Director  of 
the  School  of  Journalism,  said 
the  highest  previous  total  was 
72  in  1960.  'The  78  degrees  for 
1963  include  70  BSJ  and  8 
Master’s  degrees.  Eight  BSJ 
and  six  Master’s  degrees  in 
Journalism  will  be  granted  at 
the  end  of  the  summer  .session 
on  Augfust  25. 

The  journalism  school  offers 
the  Bachelor’s  and  Master’s  de¬ 
grees  with  sequences  in  five 
areas:  News  Editorial,  Adver¬ 
tising-Management,  Radio-Tele¬ 
vision,  Public  Relations,  and 
Magazine  Journalism. 

Encyclopaedia  Editor 
Joins  Ohio  U.  J-Staff 

Columbus,  Ohio 

C.  Gibson  Scheaffer,  senior 
editor  of  Encyclopaedia  Brittan- 
nica  Press,  has  joined  the 
faculty  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Journalism  as 
a  lecturer. 

Mr.  Scheaffer  served  as  a 
reporter  and  copy  editor  for  the 
New  York  World  and  New  York 
World  News  Service  and  as  edi¬ 
tor  for  several  publishing  com¬ 
panies. 

A  member  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  Mr.  Scheaffer  will  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  school’s  science 
writing  program. 

J’Education,  Ad  Study 
Completed  at  Clarion 

Clarion.  Pa. 

Completion  of  a  study  in  ad¬ 
vertising  and  journalism  edu¬ 
cation  was  announced  today  by 
J.  David  Truby,  instructor  in 
journalism  at  Clarion  State 
College. 

The  study  was  conducted 
among  colleges  and  universities 
in  Pennsylvania  which  do  not 
offer  a  major  in  either  field,  and 
do  not  have  a  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  Mr.  Truby’s  purpose 
was  to  measure  random  course 
offerings  in  advertising  and 
journalism. 


Adds  ROP  Controls 

Kansas  City,  Me, 
The  Kansas  City  Star  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  purchase  of  addi¬ 
tional  Hurletron  ROP  register 
controls  as  a  further  step  in  its 
quality  program.  The  new  con¬ 
trol  will  completely  equip  press 
lines  C  and  D. 


Industrial  aditor  Tom  Woit,  of  Oscar  Mayer's  TAe  Link,  answers  a  question 
during  “Meet  ttie  Press"  panel  at  University  of  Wisconsin's  1963  Sum¬ 
mer  High  School  Journalism  Workshop  in  Madison.  Left  to  right  are: 
Deborah  Hurst.  Madison  West  High  School;  Glenn  Miller,  city  editor, 
the  Madison  Wisconsin  State  Journal;  Mr.  Woit;  Ralph  Goldsmith, 
publisher,  the  Boscobel  Dial;  and  Alan  Murray,  Cameron,  Wis.,  High 
School.  Miss  Hurst  and  Mr.  Murray  moderated  the  discussion. 
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Letter  to  the  editor 

Capital  C  is  what  our  letter  is  all  about.  Please 

use  one  cap  C  when  writing  about  Coke.  And 

two  cap  C’s  when  writing  about  Coca-Cola.  We 

have  enclosed,  for  your  convenience,  extra  C’s. 

Should  you  require  more  . .  .  feel  free  to  call. 


Ask  for  it  eithor  way 
. . .  both  trada-tnarks 
moan  tha  sama  thing. 
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171  dams  built  in  60  years... 


THE  BUREAU  OF  RECLAMATION 
TURNS  CONCRETE  INTO  NEW 
ECONOMIC  STRENGTH  FOR 
THE  NATION 


Operating  in  the  19  western  states,  including  Alaska  and 
Hawaii,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  had,  by  its  60th  anniver¬ 
sary  in  1962,  completed  171  dams,  42  powerplants  and 
thousands  of  miles  of  canals  and  pipelines.  Included  in  their 
projects  are  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  the  world’s  largest  concrete 
structure,  and  Hoover  Dam,  the  nation’s  tallest  dam.  Now 
under  construction  are  the  new  Flaming  Gorge  (left)  and  Glen 
Canyon  Dams,  key  units  in  the  tremendous  Colorado  River 
Storage  Project.  Another  new  unit  is  the  Morrow  Point  Dam, 
the  Bureau’s  first  double-curvature,  thin-arch  concrete  dam 
and  first  venture  into  underground  powerhouse  construction. 

This  work  has  been  done  at  remarkably  small  cost  to  the 
public!  Approximately  92  percent  of  all  Bureau  of  Reclama¬ 
tion  construction  costs  are  paid  back  through  income  from 
power  revenues,  water  users  associations,  irrigation  districts 
and  municipalities.  In  fact,  the  Bureau  undertakes  new  proj¬ 
ects  only  when  there  is  a  favorable  ratio  of  benefits  to  costs. 

And,  of  course,  by  creating  new  agricultural  production  and 
providing  power  and  water  for  industry.  Reclamation  projects 
provide  a  base  for  additional  tax  income. 

Initiated  in  1902  by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  de¬ 
velop  the  arid  West,  the  Bureau  has  ever  since  been  making 
significant  contributions  to  the  wealth  and  economic  growth 
of  the  entire  country.  In  addition,  recreational  areas  provided 
by  the  impoundment  of  water  by  these  dams  will  be  enjoyed 
by  millions  in  the  coming  years.  For  instance.  Lake  Powell 
formed  by  Glen  Canyon  Dam,  will  be  186  miles  long  covering 
250  square  miles.  The  lake  behind  Flaming  Gorge  Dam  will 
stretch  out  90  miles  and  cover  65  square  miles.  ' 

In  this  work,  concrete  plays  a  major  role.  In  Hoover  Dam, 
for  example,  there  is  enough  concrete  to  build  a  2-lane  high¬ 
way  from  Chicago  to  Boston. 

To  meet  America’s  growing  need  for  concrete— for  high¬ 
ways,  urban  development  programs,  civic  works  and  private 
construction— the  81  progressive  (and  competing)  member 
companies  of  the  Portland  Cement  Association  have  con¬ 
stantly  expanded  their  production  facilities.  Supplying  the 
major  portion  of  all  Portland  cement  used  for  concrete  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  these  member  companies  have 
'  more  than  doubled  cement  production  in  the  last  fifteen  years. 

And,  through  the  Portland  Cement  Association,  they  spon¬ 
sor  an  intensive  program  of  scientific  research  and  develop¬ 
ment,  technical  and  educational  services  that  benefit 
everyone  in  finer  highways  and  dams,  better  buildings, 
houses  and  structures  of  all  kinds. 

PORIUUID  GEMDITASSOCUnON 

National  Headquarters:  33  West  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago  10,  III. , 

An  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses 

of  Portland  cement  and  concrete  _ ^ 
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SYNDICATES 


‘Anniversary  Story’ 
Recounts  Big  News 

By  Ray  Erwin 


A  new  monthly  feature  en¬ 
titled  “Anniversary  Story,”  an 
article  dealing  with  some  great 
news  event  of  the  past,  will  be 
distributed  by  Columbia  Fea¬ 
tures,  beginning  Sept.  1. 

“More  than  a  year  of  prepa¬ 
ration  has  gone  into  ‘Anniver- 
sarj’  Story’  because  a  sustained, 
factual  feature  like  this  de¬ 
mands  a  tremendous  amount  of 
research,”  said  Joseph  M.  Boy¬ 
chuk,  president  of  Columbia 
Features.  “It  takes  time  to  find 
writers  capable  of  doing  this 
kind  of  intensive  research  and 
who  can  be  trusted  to  take  the 
time  to  double-check  the  facts.” 

Exciting  Eventii 

Each  article  recaps  an  excit¬ 
ing  and  dramatic  historical 
event  of  our  times,  the  round- 
number  anniversary  of  which 
occurs  in  the  current  month. 

Topics  are  chosen  by  Editor 
Claire  Wilbur.  Each  article  runs 
approximately  800-900  words 
and  is  prepared  by  a  well- 
known  writer  and  illustrated 
dramatically  by  Neville  Colvin, 
a  famous  artist. 

Mrs.  Wilbur’s  selection  for 
September,  “Forty  Seconds  of 
Horror,”  was  written  by  Guy 
Jones.  It  describes  the  terrible 
Japanese  earthquakes  of  40 
years  ago,  the  worst  natural 
disaster  of  the  20th  Century  to 
date,  and  it  happened  in  the 
country  which  also  experienced 
the  worst  man-made  disaster  in 
history. 

In  October,  readers  will  be 
given  interesting  and  little- 
known  facts  about  Lawrence’s 
entry  into  Damascus  45  years 
ago  —  not  on  a  camel,  but  in  a 
Rolls  Royce. 

Hiller  Ran  Away 

The  choice  for  November  will 
be  “The  Day  Hitler  Ran  Away,” 
the  startling  story  of  the  little 
ex-corporal’s  first  bid  for  power 
40  years  ago,  of  his  supreme  act 
of  cowardice,  and  of  the  humili¬ 
ation  for  which  he  later  made 
the  entire  world  pay  dearly. 
Many  present  newspaper  read¬ 
ers  are  not  ev’en  aware  of  this 
24-hour  revolution  that  ended 
as  a  fiasco  and  caused  the  evil 
little  man  with  the  comic  mus¬ 
tache  to  swear  vengeance  on  an 
unsuspecting  world. 

In  December,  the  pace  will 
change  from  horror  to  amuse- 
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ment  with  “No  Wonder  the 
Mona  Lisa  Smiled,”  which  re¬ 
lates  stranger-than-fiction  facts 
about  one  of  the  most  spectacu¬ 
lar  thefts  in  history.  Readers 
probably  will  chuckle  as  they 
accompany  “La  Jaconde”  on  her 
brief  visit  to  the  home  she  had 
not  seen  in  400  years  —  just  50 
years  ago. 

“The  particular  appeal  of 
‘Anniversary  Story’  is  the  em¬ 
phasis  on  facts,”  said  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
bur.  “Readers  may  often  recall 
the  events,  but  usually  they  are 
hazy  about  the  facts.  This  is 
what  they  want  and  this  is  what 
we  will  give  them.  We  intend  to 
have  a  stirring,  dramatic,  fac¬ 
tual  ‘Anniversary  Story’  for 
every  month  of  the  year.” 
m  *  m 

Valen  to  Sell 
Richter  Panel 

Syndication  of  “Strictly  Rich¬ 
ter,”  famous  and  hilarious  daily 
cartoon  panel  by  Mischa  Richter, 
will  be  taken  over  by  Valen  As¬ 
sociates  (249  E.  48th  St.,  New 
York)  on  Aug.  26. 

The  six-day-a-week  panel  will 
be  offered  in  either  one-column 
or  two-column  format. 

Travel  Gags 

Under  the  new  distribution, 
the  Saturday  panel  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  a  travel  gag,  making  it 
suitable  for  use  on  travel  news 
pages.  Identifiable  characters 
will  make  their  appearance  in 
other  panels.  For  example,  one 
panel  a  week  will  have  U.S. 
Senators  as  its  subject. 

“Strictly  Richter”  appears  in 
the  New  York  Journal- Ameri¬ 
can,  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Chronicle,  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Daily  News  and  in  many  smaller 
newspapers  and  in  Australia. 

Mischa  Richter’s  cartoon 
panels  have  appeared  in  the  New 
Yorker  magazine  in  most  issues 
during  the  last  19  years. 

Gel  Ricliler 

“Get  Richter”  was  the  two- 
word  telegram  the  late  William 
Randolph  Hearst  sent  his  editors 
19  years  ag^.  Richter’s  news¬ 
paper  panels  had  been  distrib¬ 
ute  by  King  Features  Syndicate 
from  then  until  now. 

The  famous  cartoonist  was 


Mischa  Richter  rests  in  ancient 
Greek  theatre  seat  in  a  park  in 
Athens. 


graduated  from  the  School  of 
Fine  Arts  of  Yale  University 
and  he  studied  art  at  the  Boston 
Museum  under  Philip  Hale.  As 
a  young  man  he  had  difficulty  in 
deciding  between  careers  as  a 
painter  or  an  opera  singer.  His 
paintings  have  been  exhibited  in 
a  number  of  galleries. 

When  Mr.  Richter  was  going 
to  Europe  in  1950,  humor  col¬ 
umnist  Bugs  Baer  wrote  his 
columns  far  in  advance  in  order 
to  get  them  illustrated  by  Rich¬ 
ter.  Panels  by  Richter  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  Life,  Fortune,  Collie'? s 
and  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

ProvinceloHn  Artist 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richter  live  in 
the  art  colony  at  Provincetown, 
Mass.,  and  they  have  another 
home  at  Darien,  Conn.  They 
have  two  sons.  The  oldest,  23,  is 
a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Dramatic 
Arts  in  New  York  and  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  American  Mime 
Theatre. 

Latest  collection  of  Richter 
panels  in  book  form  is  “Strictly 
Doctors”  (Pocket  Book  Edition). 

The  new  distributor  of 
“Strictly  Richter,”  Valen  Asso¬ 
ciates,  recently  was  established 
by  Herbert  Valen,  a  gag- writer 
who  has  worked  with  cartoonists 
for  the  last  15  years.  The  firm 
specializes  in  advertising  humor. 


STRICTLY  RICHTER 


"I  had  a  dream  last  ni9ht  where 
Rockefeller  and  Goldwater 
climbed  on  MY  band-wa9on!" 


syndicate 
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Syndicated  Salesman's 
Plaint 

The  editor’s  a  friendly  man, 

A  gent,  I  vow,  with  kindly  pan; 
He  welcomes  salesmen  every 
day, 

(Oh  in  the  nicest  sort  of  way). 
His  best  cigars  he  urges  you 
To  smell,  or  smoke,  or  even 
chew; 

He  looks  and  listens  to  your  line 
And  makes  you  think  it’s  simply 
fine; 

When  you  have  talked  for  hours 
he 

Says,  “Have  you  more  to  show 
to  me? 

I  like  these  sample  comic  strips. 
Excuse  the  slang,  I  think  they’re 
pips! 

Your  fiction,  too,  is  full  of  meat. 
Your  fashion  stuff,  my  boy,  is 
neat!” 

He  makes  you  feel  just  like  a 
king  .  .  . 

But,  gosh,  he  won’t  BUY  any¬ 
thing! 

— Julius  King 

Mr.  King,  who  now  lives  at 
Fairhope,  Ala.,  and  who  for¬ 
merly  was  with  Metropolitan 
Newspaper  Service,  writes  in 
explanation  of  his  verse  above: 

“A  few  years  ago,  after  a 
delightful  session  with  Lawrence 
Winship  of  the  Boston  Globe, 
I  poked  this  one  out. 

“Lawrence  was  so  gracious, 
so  friendly,  so  willing  to  look 
over  my  stuff  that  he  extended 
it  into  the  dinner  hour  at  the 
Parker  House.  We  went  back  to 
the  office  where  I  puffed  on  one 
of  his  expensive  cigrars,  and  then 
it  was  time  for  him  to  go  to 
work. 

“He  pulled  on  me  one  of  the 
finest  lines  I  ever  heard  when  a 
gpiy  overstays  his  welcome  in  a 
newspaper  shop.  He  said  .  .  . 
‘You  must  come  back  when 
YOU’VE  got  more  time.’  I  found 
myself  in  the  elevator  .  .  .  with 
an  empty  order  book !  But  I  still 
remember  him  with  affection.” 

Alice  Widener  revealed  in  one 
of  her  columns  (U.S. A.  Syndi¬ 
cate)  written  in  Milan  and  re¬ 
leased  June  30  that  Spain  was 
considering  establishing  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  was  confirmed  this 
week. 

A  Long  Island  (N.  Y.)  chief 
of  police  requested  and  received 
from  cartoonist  Jay  Irving  per¬ 
mission  to  use  the  name  “Pottsy” 
on  his  new  cabin  cruiser. 
“Pottsy”  is  Irving’s  Sunday 
page  featuring  a  pot-bellied,  old- 
time  cop. 
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Dr.  Adams 
To  Vatican 
Meet  Soon 


yndicates 


‘Woody’s  World’ 
Fun-in-Sim  Panel 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Carlyle  Adams, 
author  of  the  weekly  column, 
“Our  Religions,”  for  the  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Tribune  Syndicate,  has 
been  selected  by  the  Hensley 
Family  Foundation  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.,  to  go  to  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  in  Rome  as  a 
“Protestant  Journalistic  Ob¬ 
server.” 

Dr.  Adams,  who  is  Stated 
Clerk  of  the  Presbytery  of  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.,  United  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  U.S.A.,  is  widely 
known  for  his  efforts  toward 
promoting  good  will  among  all 
religious  groups.  He  has  coop¬ 
erated  in  organizing  spiritual 
retreats  attended  by  Protestant, 
Roman  Catholic  and  Eastern 
Orthodox  clergy. 

Announcement  of  Dr.  Adams’ 
selection  to  attend  the  Vatican 
Council  was  made  by  the  Rev. 
Robert  Thorsen,  a  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  priest  in  Springfield,  Ohio, 
and  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Hensley  Family 
Foundation.  He  explained  that 
the  Foundation  sought  a  Protes¬ 
tant  clergyman  with  journalis¬ 
tic  background  and  sufficient 
knowledge  of  all  churches. 


•  Woody’s  World,”  a  new  car- 
.oon  panel  will  be  distributed  by 
National  Newspaper  Syndicate, 
jeginning  Sept.  9. 

Robert  C.  Dille,  president  of 
the  syndicate,  said  that  the  panel 
alrea<ly  has  been  sold  to  such 
feature-oriented  papers  as  the 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune,  San 
CranriHCO  (Calif.)  Examiner, 
Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Dallas 
( Tex. )  Times-Herald,  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register,  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch, 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
.Appeal,  and  the  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan. 

The  shallow-depth,  two-col¬ 
umn,  six-a-week  panel  is  by 
John  Holm. 

Fun  in  Tlie  .Sun 

"Woody’s  World”  is  inhabited 
by  close  friends  Woody  and 
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Hoppe  Loves  All 
Except  Antarcticans 


The  San  Francinco  (Calif.) 
Chronirle  carried  a  full-page 
advertisement  urging  its  read¬ 
ers  to  join  the  Love  Everybody 
(Except  Antarcticans)  Crusade 
and  offering  buttons  (showing  a 
penguin  w’ith  a  knife  in  its 
back),  membership  cards  and 
“soul-stirring  propaganda.” 

The  response  was  immediate 
and  to  date  more  than  5,000 
memliei'ship  applications  have 
been  received. 

Hoppe's  Loyalists 

Not  that  San  Franciscans 
have  anything  against  penguins 
per  se,  you  understand.  Rather, 
it  is  an  indication  of  syndicated 
columnist  Arthur  Hoppe’s  loyal 
following. 

Mr.  Hoppe,  whom  his  former 
Chronicle  associate  Pierre  Sal¬ 
inger  calls  “the  best  political 
humorist  in  the  country,” 
started  his  Love  Everybody 
Crusade  as  an  answer  to  hate 
groups  which  concentrate  on 
races,  religions  and  countries. 
If  everyone  had  the  same  thing 


to  hate,  he  reasoned,  unavoid¬ 
ably  peace  would  break  out. 

And  penguins,  Mr.  Hoppe  de¬ 
cided,  w'ere  just  ridiculous 
enough  a  symbol  to  show  the 
folly  of  organized  hate  cam¬ 
paigns.  (Even  so,  the  Chronicle 
has  receiv'ed  irate  phone  calls 
from  little  old  ladies  protesting 
cruelty  to  penguins). 

One  popular  cliche  goes, 
“There  hasn’t  been  a  good  politi¬ 
cal  humorist  in  this  country 
since  Will  Rogers.”  Arthur 
Hoppe  is  a  refutation  to  the 
charge.  His  columns  satirizing 
national  and  international  poli¬ 
tics,  sjmdicated  by  Chronicle 
Features,  now  appear  three 
times  weekly  in  most  major 
cities  across  the  United  States 
and  in  a  good  many  small  ones, 
too,  including  such  seemingly 
unlikely  markets  for  political 
satire  as  Blackfoot,  Idaho,  and 
Carlsbad,  N.  M. 

30  Papers 

Among  the  50  newspapers 
which  now  carry  the  Hoppe  col¬ 


umn  are  the  New  York  Post, 
Chicago's  American,  Boston 
(Mass.)  Globe,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News  and  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Herald-Examiner. 

In  addition  to  writing  his 
column,  Arthur  Hoppe  has  found 
time  to  complete  a  book,  fitting¬ 
ly  enough  entitled  “The  Love 
Everybody  ( Except  Antarcti¬ 
cans)  Crusade,”  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  Doubleday  last  month. 

An  “Our  Man  Hoppe”  col¬ 
umn,  entitled  “Save  the  World 
For  Fun  and  Profit,”  had  this 
hopeful  lead: 

“The  world,  you  will  be  glad 
to  know  this  morning,  is  saved. 

Touch  and  Go 

“Oh,  I  know  it  was  touch  and 
go  there  for  awhile,  what  with 
everybody  hating  each  other. 
The  Whites  and  the  Blacks  and 


the  Communists  and  the  Capi¬ 
talists  and  the  North  Konans 
and  the  South  Koreans  and  the 
East  Berliners  and  the  West 
Berliners  and,  personally,  1 
didn’t  much  care  myself  for 
this  kid  next  door  who  is  learn 
ing  to  play  the  cornet.  At  all 
hours.” 

Then  he  offered  the  world  * 
shaking,  world-saving  pat  acen 
of  his  love  crusade.  He  a-ked 
these  searching  questions: 

“Breathes  there  a  man  alive, 
we  of  the  LE(EA)C  confiden¬ 
tially  ask,  who  does  not  feel 
more  than  equal  to  a  Penguin? 
Can  a  Black  Muslim  view  the 
snowy  front  of  a  Penguin  with 
any  emotion  but  boiling  hatred? 
Or  is  there  a  White  Supremacist 
now  burning  crosses  who  can¬ 
not  envision  himself  as  l)etter 
than  a  Penguin’s  black  behind? 
Which  he  may  well  be  in  many 
respects.” 

A  laughing  world  is  a  .safe 
world,  they  say,  and  whoever 
of  the  world’s  people  read 
Arthur  Hoppe  are  as  sure  as 
shooting  (excuse  that  warlike 
word  in  a  peace-promoting 
piece)  to  be  laughing  people. 

• 

Sets  New  Record 

The  Washington  Post  ran 
2,600,786  lines  of  classified  auto¬ 
mobile  linage  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1963. 


“HOW  SANDY  SAVES  SANTA”- Children  Want  Suspense! 

Thrilling  adventures  beset  SANDY  and  “Deer  Girl”,  waif  of  the  Arctic.  For  villainous 
Capt.  Greedy’s  pirates  try  to  sabotage  Santa  and  capture  SANDY,  plus  “Deer  Girl.” 
By  Thanksgiving  week,  Capt.  Greedy  is  winning  this  battle  of  evil  vs.  good!  But  by 
Christmas  Eve  SANDY  pulls  a  dramatic  surprise  so  Santa  Claus  will  ride  again  in 
1963.  1,000  Catholic  and  public  schools  have  adopted  SANDY  for  primary  grade  chil¬ 
dren.  For  SANDY  offers  moral  inspiration,  plus  ACTION  and  brief  “balloons.” 
Children  want  SUSPENSE  (meaning  DANGER  &  EYE  ACTION;  not  wisecracks). 


Hopkins  Syndicate,  Inc. 


PHONE  317-295-2253 
MELLOTT,  INDIANA 
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space  Reporters 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


vtirml  by  this  incident  endured, 
and  later  actions  confirmed  the 
impression  that  almost  any  visit- 
inp  newsman  would  receive 
faster  service  than  any  resident. 

In  the  face  of  a  complex  local 
situation,  Col.  Powers  orpan- 
ize<l  his  47-man  public  relations 
.';tatT  to  pive  a  minimum  atten¬ 
tion  to  news  media.  Two  and 
sometimes  three  persons  were 
(lelepated  for  newspaper,  wire 
service,  radio,  television,  and 
mapazine  ((ueries.  An  equal 
number  was  assipned  to  put  out 
the  semi-monthly  house  orpan. 
Three  out  of  the  47  work  at  the 
center’s  branch  offices  on  the 
Ea.st  and  West  Coasts.  Under 
ripid  office  policy,  the  rest  were 
confined  to  processinp  pictures, 
writinp  speeches,  schedulinp 
space  exhibits,  and  approvinp 
publicity  releases  prepared  by 
aerospace  companies. 

Policy  also  demanded  that  all 
press  contacts  po  throuph  the 
news  media  office.  Its  purpose 
was  to  arranpe  and  monitor  in¬ 
terviews  between  newsmen  and 
center  officials.  Public  affairs 
officers  said  many  of  the  center 
leaders  would  not  talk  unless  a 
PAO  officer  was  present.  Those 
who  were  quoted  outside  a  PAO 
interview  were  criticized  se¬ 
verely. 

The  system  jammed  easily. 
Activity  reports  showed  the 
Public  Affairs  Office  answerinp 
700-800  queries  each  month  from 
all  over  the  country  and  ar- 
ranpinp  about  three  interviews 
daily.  Houston  new.smen  found 
that  on  any  piven  day  their 
queries  were  apt  to  be  bottled 
up. 

Local  newsmen  also  had  some 
evidence  for  believinp  that  at 
first  they  received  what  should 
delicately  be  termed  “The  Treat¬ 
ment”  to  establish  their  place 
in  the  journalistic  peckinp  order. 
At  one  point,  the  information 
officers  spoke  about  settinp  up  a 
“priority”  system. 

American  visitors  to  the  cen¬ 
ter  have  included  John  Barbour 
of  the  AP,  Bill  Hines  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star,  Hank 
Greenberp  of  Science  mapazine, 
an  Aviation  Week  team,  Dick 
Witkin  of  the  New  York  Times, 
Charles  Corddry  of  UPI,  Henry 
Simmons  of  Newsweek,  Robert 
.Majors  and  Georpe  Beatty  of 
National  Geographic,  Jules 
Berpman  of  ABC,  Dave  Spur- 
^  peon  of  the  Toronto  (Ont.) 
Globe  and  Mail,  an  NBC  crew 
currently  filminp  a  documentary, 
Karl  Abraham  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  and  Mike 
Couphlin,  Mike  Getler,  and  Hal 
Taylor  of  Missiles  and  Rockets. 
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Foreipn  visitors  came  from 
the  West  German  TV  network. 
Wing  mapazine  and  Yomiuri 
Shimhnn  of  Japan,  Australia, 
BBC-London,  France,  and  Thai¬ 
land. 

Other  newsmen,  trade  paper 
reporters,  photopraphers,  article 
writers,  and  broadcasters  came 
in  for  a  day  or  more  of  inter¬ 
views.  The  majority  were  not 
.science  or  technical  writers.  Sur- 
prisinply,  only  16  per  cent  of  the 
requests  asked  for  an  astronaut 
interview.  Twenty-two  per  cent 
of  the  interviews  were  with  a 
.small  proup  of  “manapers  and 
administrators,”  the  NASA 
study  showed.  The  rest  of  the 
interviews  were  spread  amonp 
the  more  than  1,000  scientists, 
enpineers,  executives,  and  tech¬ 
nicians  at  workinp  levels  in  the 
center. 

The  two  men  most  responsible 
for  coordinatinp  this  six  and 
seven-days-a-week  schedule  are 
Harold  Hunt,  radio-tv,  and 
Howard  Gibbons,  former  New¬ 
port  News,  Va.,  military  writer, 
for  print  media.  Sometimes  Mr. 
Gibbons  has  one  assistant.  Two 
collepe  students  “beef  up”  the 
office  for  the  summer. 

Hard  to  .See 

You  could — in  theory — move 
up  in  the  orpanization  when 
these  workinp  level  contacts 
were  out  performinp  escort  duty. 
It  was  not  unusual  to  find  John 
Peterson,  chief  of  news  media; 
A1  Chop,  deputy  public  affairs 
officer;  and  Col.  Powers  all  un¬ 
available.  Typical  preoccupa¬ 
tions  included  travel  to  speakinp 
enpapements,  escortinp  astro¬ 
nauts  and  center  directors  to 
conventions,  special  meetinps  in 
Houston  and  Washinpton,  illness 
and  annual  leaves,  or  carryinp 
spaceship  models  to  South  Amer¬ 
ican  pood  will  tours. 

All  were  reasonable  activities. 
This  was  little  comfort  when 
local  editors  wanted  a  story 
checked  or  localized  by  deadline. 
The  situation  snarled  the  repion- 
al  and  national  news  systems 
also.  Wire  service  men  were 
embarrassed  particularly  when 
tryinp  to  meet  picture  and  story 
queries  filed  by  New  York  wire 
chiefs  and  by  member  news¬ 
papers. 

Newsmen  naturally  developed 
unofficial  sources  for  checkinp 
and  oripinatinp  stories  without 
use  of  names.  Many  times  it  was 
difficult  for  readers  to  tell  an 
official  from  an  unofficial  story 
because  the  few  PAO  press  re¬ 
leases  named  no  sources  either. 
“The  Manned  Spacecraft  Center 
announced  today  .  .  .”  was  a 
standard  phrase. 

Visitinp  and  local  newsmen 
have  been  naive  about  the  secur¬ 
ity  surrounding  our  “open” 
space  program. 
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One  memorable  skirmish  was 
fought  by  the  Post  and  the 
Chronicle  when  a  press  release 
announced  that  the  first  iron 
model  of  the  Apollo  moonship 
had  arrived  in  town.  Since 
NASA  occupied  15  different  lo¬ 
cations  in  Houston,  reporters 
thought  it  reasonable  to  specify 
exactly  where  the  9,000  pound 
chunk  of  steel  was  deposited. 
Center  officials  thought  other¬ 
wise. 

A  simple  request  for  the  name 
of  a  building  l)ecame  a  “cause.” 
After  a  four-hour  sit-in  and  two 
relays  of  photopraphers  and  re¬ 
porters,  newsmen  viewed  the 
“boiler-plate”  to  make  sure  it 
really  existed. 

Security  at  various  times  clas¬ 
sified  (1)  photographs  of  con¬ 
struction  at  the  $150-million 
Clear  Lake  permanent  center, 
(2)  storage  bins  for  urine  and 
feces  aboard  the  Gemini  space¬ 
craft;  (3)  possible  landing  sites 
on  the  Moon;  and  (4)  multi- 
million-dollar  contracts. 

Interviewing 

During  the  Walter  M.  Schirra 
flight,  newsmen  received  permis¬ 
sion  to  photograph  but  not  inter¬ 
view  NASA  personnel  at  Hous¬ 
ton.  A  photographer  trying  to 
pet  identifications  was  charged 
by  a  plainclothesman  with  “in¬ 
terviewing.” 


Security  men  provide  “muscle” 
as  well  as  protect  a  vast  pile  of 
classified  documents.  Imitating 
the  President’s  guard,  they  sur¬ 
round  astronauts  at  public  ap¬ 
pearances  and  haunt  l)Oth  public 
and  “closed”  NASA  meetinps. 
Since  Houston  newsmen  have 
never  considered  lynching  an 
astronaut,  some  members  at  the 
Press  Club  bar  have  concluded 
that  the  purpose  is  to  guard  the 
public  affairs  officers. 

The  situation  has  its  dangers. 
When  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  McNamara  visited  Hous¬ 
ton,  press  cars  fell  in  behind  his 
motorcade.  Just  inside  the  open 
pates  td'  MSC  headquarters,  a 
.security  man  punned  his  car  into 
a  roadblock  jwsition  in  front  of 
Eddie  Kolenovsky,  AP  photogra¬ 
pher  in  Houston.  Mr.  Kolenov¬ 
sky  lost  his  picture  and  only  a 
quick  foot  on  the  brake  pedal 
prevented  a  broadside  collision. 

Another  source  of  local  infor¬ 
mation  officially  “closed”  to 
Houston  newsmen  was  the  force 
of  more  than  100  officials  as¬ 
sipned  here  by  80  aerospace 
companies.  Each  NASA  con¬ 
tract  has  a  clause  forbidding  the 
contractor  from  making  any 
statement  unless  it  is  approved 
in  advance  by  the  Public  Affairs 
Office  and  the  government  en¬ 
gineer.  The  purpose,  says  the 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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contract,  is  to  prevent  “prema¬ 
ture  disclosure.” 

Suggestions  that  the  situation 
could  stand  improvement  were 
not  received  warmly.  “What  do 
you  want  us  to  do?  You  want  us 
to  do  your  work  for  you?”  Col. 
Powera  demanded. 

Col.  Pow'ers  has  said  local  and 
national  newsmen  spend  too 
much  time  seeking  sensitive 
dates  for  rocket  launchings  and 
do  too  little  reporting  on  the 
steady  progress  of  the  space 
program.  Newsmen  found  the 
Public  Affairs  Office  no  place  to 
review  and  select  news  possibili¬ 
ties. 

Quite  a  number  of  items  were 
closeted  under:  “For  Response  to 
Query  Only.”  Narrow  confines 
on  what  constituted  a  query  re¬ 
quired  you  to  know  almost 
enough  to  write  the  story  with¬ 
out  asking.  Questions  about  the 
comings  or  goings  of  visiting 
space  officials,  including  Presi¬ 
dential  advisors,  brought  such 
replies  as:  “It  all  depends  on 
what  you  mean  by  important.” 

In  six  months  before  a  study 
committee  visited  here  from  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  less  than  a  dozen  stories 
or  announcements  originated 
from  the  center. 

^Bidders  Board' 

The  Chronicle  found  it  re¬ 
warding  to  visit  the  Ellington 
AFB  contracting  office  of  MSC. 
On  an  unclassified  “bidders 
board”  were  posted  notices  of 
all  purchases  over  $5,000  and 
“Requests  for  Proposals” 
(RFP’s)  outlining  intentions 
for  future  purchases.  Knowledge 
of  center  purchases  produced 
questions  and  queries  too  pointed 
to  be  turned  aside. 

After  four  months,  the  Public 
Affairs  Office  arranged  to  get 
the  documents  at  its  own  office. 
The  Chronicle  runs  a  Sunday 
listing  of  these  contracts  in  its 
business  section,  and  the  UPI 
carries  regular  roundups  of  con¬ 
tracts  involving  national  com¬ 
panies. 

Often  this  material  was  com¬ 
plete  enough  for  a  story  to  be 
written  without  an  interview. 
This  gave  some  sense  of  select¬ 
ing  the  better  news  from  rou¬ 
tine  actions  and  avoided  repeti¬ 
tious  “big  picture”  interviews 
with  subjects  screened  by  the 
PAO.  The  method  had  particular 
charm  because  it  bypassed  the 
Public  Affairs  Office. 

For  a  time,  excellent  news  and 
feature  leads  appeared  in  the 
center  house  organ,  the  Round¬ 
up.  Editor  Anne  T.  Corey,  now 
an  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Times 


wi'iter,  published  some  of  the 
most  original  and  informative 
news  of  the  center.  Later  she 
was  discouraged  from  such  ag¬ 
gressive  reporting,  and  the 
paper  l)ecame  a  resting  place 
for  NASA  press  releases  and 
bowling  scores. 

All  media  .sought  advance 
copies  of  speeches  and  sifted 
reprints  for  local  items  not  car- 
ri^  in  wire  serv'ice  stories  about 
speeches  made  out  of  town. 
Houston  newsmen  became  regu¬ 
lars  at  meetings  of  scientific  and 
engineering  societies.  These  and 
other  techniques  were  effective 
in  producing  a  system  of  intel¬ 
ligence  gathering  that  could  not 
be  refused  easily.  In  fairness  to 
Public  Affairs  Office,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  PAO  staff 
was  often  vetoed  on  both  news 
releases  and  story  requests  by 
engineers  in  superior  positions 
of  management. 

The  need  to  press  some  of 
these  techniques  disappeared 
after  the  ASNE  advisors  visited 
NASA  in  Washington,  Cape 
Canaveral,  and  Houston.  Infor¬ 
mation  officers  and  MSC  execu¬ 
tives  became  more  outgoing  and 
helpful. 

Flight  Plan  Has(«lr 

The  ASNE  also  affected  the 
release  of  Astronaut  Gordon 
Cooper’s  flight  plan,  an  item  re¬ 
quested  by  newsmen  at  each  of 
the  previous  manned  flights.  The 
flight  plan  lists  all  the  tasks 
expected  of  the  pilot  during  each 
hour  in  orbit.  Earl  Ubell  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
others  had  long  sought  the  flight 
plan  as  an  aid  in  planning  their 
coverage,  anticipating  events, 
and  understaging  or  interpreting 
the  mission. 

At  the  Cape,  Col.  Powers  once 
again  refused  the  plan  to  Bill 
Hines  of  the  Washington  Star. 
He  and  others  appealed  to  Julian 
Scheer,  O.  B.  Lloyd,  and  Paul 
Haney,  Washington  information 
men  escorting  the  ASNE  com¬ 
mittee.  The  program  was  re¬ 
leased,  insiders  said,  at  the  price 
of  Col.  Powers’  sixth  or  eighth 
offer  to  resign. 

There  was  hardly  anything  in 
the  flight  plans  you  could  say 
revealed  classified  information. 
Col.  Powers  told  his  staff,  how¬ 
ever,  that  if  an  astronaut  missed 
any  items  on  the  plan,  “the 
press”  would  tag  the  flight  a 
failure.  Hardly  anyone  called 
the  cliff-hanging  Cooper  flight 
a  failure  although  the  plan  was 
chucked  overboard  in  the  final 
orbits. 

Col.  Powers  later  said,  “It  cost 
me  my  job”  for  opposing  an 
immediate  announcement  from 
Washington  that  Mercury  was 
over.  The  Air  Force  approved 
another  year  at  NASA,  and  Col. 
Powers  was  able  to  tell  the  Avi¬ 


ation  Writers  there  was  “no  strength  with  both  the  pre.s.s  and 
change  in  my  status.”  a  powerful  group  of  space  ex 

Events  worked  against  him.  ecutives  who  believe  NASA’s 
He  was  outspoken  in  support  of  charter  for  an  “open  space  i)ro- 
another  Mercury  flight.  Also,  the  gram”  is  met  by  announcing 
Houston  Post  executives  spotted  each  shot.  They  are  cai)able, 
four  persons  accredited  to  the  experienced,  and  respected  re- 
Post  staff  on  the  list  of  news-  .search  engineers.  With  some 
men  at  Cape  Canaveral.  Four  justification  they  point  out  that 
others,  including  an  Air  Force  the  amount  of  American  space 
general,  were  accredited  to  fic-  information  is  voluminous  in  its 
titious  Houston  publications.  ratio  to  the  precious  little  dis 
Unsatisfactory  explanations  tributed  by  Russia, 
were  given  Houston  Postmen  These  men  spring  from 
and  Felton  West,  Washington  group  of  less  than  50  occupying 
bureau  chief.  The  Federal  Bu-  a  section  of  a  quiet,  clubby  re- 
reau  of  Investigation  was  asked  search  center  in  Virginia.  Pub- 
to  check  for  possible  security  lie  interest  and  expense  seldom 
violations.  The  resulting  FBI-  justified  more  than  a  yearly 
Air  Force-NASA  inquiry  report  for  Congress.  Naturally 
brought  the  whole  matter  before  reticent,  much  of  their  work  for 
.\dministrator  James  Webb  at  20  years  was  tied  to  secret  mili- 
a  sensitive  time  for  all  who  were  tary  projects.  Such  habits  are 
involved  in  a  semi-public  cam-  hard  to  change.  In  addition,  their 
paign  for  another  flight.  first  taste  of  real  power  was  also 

There  were  no  security  viola-  a  political  “hot  potato.” 
tions,  and  Col.  Powers  was  ab-  The  past  14  months  have  seen 
solved  of  forging  Post  creden-  many  improvements.  In  Houston 
tials.  Had  NASA  been  as  frank  there  is  the  feeling  that  once  the 
about  the  matter  as  it  had  been  center  moves  into  its  new  <iuar- 
in  criticizing  the  press,  the  af-  ters  20  miles  from  the  city, 
fair  might  have  ended  with  a  attempts  will  be  made  to  return 
few  hard  words  in  private.  to  the  old  information  practices. 

Lesser  men  have  been  blasted  Col.  Powers  was  unable  to 
into  limbo  for  actions  the  cocky,  whip  the  conflict  while  he  was 
raspy,  impatient  “Shorty”  sur-  in  the  direct  line  of  fire  between 
vived  in  the  grand  manner.  It  is  the  demanding  press  and  en 
ironic  that  “extras”  in  the  press  gineering  groups.  As  a  special 
corps  should  have  played  a  part  advisor,  he  may  l)e  able  to  re¬ 
in  tumbling  him  from  a  job  he  place  a  grab-bag  of  assorted 
loved.  “ground-rules”  with  coherent 

Few  Houston  new.smen  seri-  information  guides  both  groups 
ously  hold  Col.  Powers  respon-  understand  and  accept, 
sible  for  all  the  thornier  prob-  This  could  be  his  most  en 
lems  of  covering  space  news,  fluring  contribution  to  man’s 
Col.  Powers  solved  most  conflicts  aflventure  into  space, 
when  you  could  reach  him  di-  • 

rectly.  His  absences  left  most  of  Saint  John  Papers 
the  operation  up  to  subordinates  BuildillK 

who  imitated  his  manner  but 
lacked  his  flexibility,  his  influ-  Saint  John,  N.  B. 

ence,  and  his  resourcefulness.  The  morning  Tele  graph- Jour 

nal  and  the  evening  Times 
.Supported  .Staff  Globe  have  made  a  hectic  but 

In  trouble  or  out,  however,  precision-timed  weekend  move 
Col.  Powers  supported  his  staff  »  new  building  at  Crown  and 
down  the  line.  They  were  fiercely  Union  Streets  beside  Courte- 
loyal  in  return,  enduring  long  urban  redevel 

hours  and  heavy  travel  sched-  area, 

ules  themselves.  The  morning  and  evening  edi 

„  ,  ,  .  ,  ^  _  tions  were  published  for  the  last 

time  in  the  84-year-old  Canter- 
worked  with  Mr.  Haney  many  ^  building. 

times  while  he  was  in  Washing-  Occupancy  of  the  new  three- 

ton.  Although  familiar,  he  does  building,  designed  for  any 

not  bring  the  aura  of  glamour  expansion,  came  almost 

and  excitement  that  Col.  Powers  ^  the  groundbreak- 

lent  the  job.  Paul  Haney  also  j^e  plant,  on  three  and 

will  experience  the  galling  pres-  one-half  acres,  has  56,000  feet 
sure  of  Washington  control  he  of  working  space,  which  is  more 
sometimes  impos^  on  Houston  than  twice  that  in  the  old  build- 
when  major  stories  were  brew-  Other  features  include  a 

five-unit  color  convertible  Hoe 
Center  officials  made  it  clear,  press,  the  company’s  own  rail- 

too,  that  until  Col.  Powers  is  way  siding,  and  a  paper  storage 
eligible  to  retire  from  the  Air  warehouse. 

Force  next  spring  he  will  be  Ralph  Costello  is  president 
available  to  give  Mr.  Haney  the  and  publisher  of  the  newspapers 
“benefit  of  his  knowledge”  of  and  L.  W.  Bewick  is  executive 
Public  Affairs.  vicepresident  and  general  man- 

Mr.  Haney  must  exhibit  ager. 
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)ublic  expense.  Under  the  plan, 
iubscril)ers  can  apply  directly 
()  the  company  owning  the  tele- 
ype  circuits  and  obtain  detailed 
ipecialized  information  on  cur- 
•ent  i)rices  and  commodity  sup- 
)lies,  details  on  local  markets 
tiul  other  market  information. 
\T&T  will  handle  all  details  on 
nstailation  of  equipment,  bill- 
ngs  and  collections  without  cost 
or  income  to  the  Department. 

“There  is  ample  precedent  for 
this  .system.  It  is  virtually  iden¬ 
tical  with  arrangements  the 
Weather  Bureau  has  made  for 
dissemination  of  information  di¬ 
rectly  from  its  leased  wires.  As 
with  the  Weather  Bureau,  the 
telephone  company  is  obligated 
to  i)rotect  the  confidence  of  in¬ 
formation  flowing  over  its  sys¬ 
tem  until  the  information  is  re¬ 
leased  by  the  Department. 

“The  Department  feels  a 
strong  responsibility  to  provide 
as  wide  access  as  possible  to 
market  news  for  the  reason  that 
economic  information  is  an  es¬ 
sential  element  of  a  competi¬ 
tive  market.  It  is  the  policy  of 
the  Department,  and  of  the 
Congress,  to  insure  that  the 
producer  and  the  buyer  have 
adequate  market  information  so 
that  fair  competition  prevail. 
Without  reasonable  access  to 
market  news,  the  conditions  for 
fair  competition  are  not  pres¬ 
ent.  To  carry  out  its  public  re¬ 
sponsibility,  the  Department  re¬ 
serves  the  right,  where  indi¬ 
vidual  subscribers  issue  false  or 
fraudulent  market  reports  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  Market  News 
Service,  to  cancel  the  service  in 
order  to  protect  the  public.  It 
also  reserves  the  right  to  can¬ 
cel  the  expanded  service  if  it 
should,  for  some  unforeseen  rea¬ 
son,  prove  to  work  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducers. 

“The  new  system  can  enhance 
the  ability  of  wire  services  and 
other  private  market  news  agen¬ 
cies  to  serve  their  clients  as  it 
will  make  more  information 
available  to  them.  Other  indi¬ 
viduals  and  firms  requiring 
more  detailed  information  than 
is  presently  available  may,  if 
they  choose,  obtain  the  data  they 
need. 

“Before  the  improved  access 
system  was  put  into  effect,  the 
plan  was  discussed  during  Con¬ 
gressional  hearings  on  the  1964 
appropriations;  and  it  was  ad¬ 
vertised  by  publication  in  the 
F edernl  Register  and  press  re¬ 
lease,  with  an  invitation  for 
comments  for  or  against  the 
proposal.  Replies  were  received 
from  about  100  individuals  or 
organizations;  about  two-thirds 


of  the  replies  were  favorable; 
and  the  other  one-third  was  split 
about  evenly  between  those  op¬ 
posing  and  those  who  did  not 
take  a  position. 

“The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  was  not 
among  the  100  individuals  or 
organizations  responding  to  the 
invitation  for  comments.” 


New  Policy  Tried 
For  Radio  Grant 

Washington 

The  first  step  in  what  could 
become  a  land-mark  proceeding 
before  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  with  regard 
to  newspaper  ownership  of  tv 
and  radio  media  will  take  place 
here  on  Sept.  17. 

H.  Gifford  Irion,  FCC  exam¬ 
iner,  will  meet  on  that  day  in  a 
pre-hearing  conference  regard¬ 
ing  the  application  for  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  radio  station  KLGC  in 
Miami,  Okla.,  from  the  Miami 
Broadcasting  Company  to  the 
Miami  (Okla.)  News-Record,  a 
daily.  There  is  no  competition  in 
the  community  for  either  the 
station  or  the  paper. 

The  actual  hearing  itself  will 
be  conducted  by  Mr.  Irion  at 
Miami  starting  Oct.  14. 

An  aide  of  the  agency  says 
that  the  entire  proceeding  “could 
drag  on  for  a  couple  of  years” 
before  a  final  verdict  is  made  by 
FCC. 

• 

Soviet  Establishes 
Press  Control  Croup 

The  Soviet  Union  has  set  up 
a  state  committee  for  the  press 
under  the  direction  of  a  little- 
known  Communist  official,  Pavel 
Onstanovich  Romanov. 

Western  correspondents  in 
Moscow  said  the  plan  evidently 
is  to  tighten  control  over  Rus¬ 
sian  newspapers  and  publishing 
houses.  The  Soviet  Communist 
Party  Central  Committee,  which 
established  the  committee,  de¬ 
scribed  the  Russian  press,  radio, 
television  and  cinema  as  “the 
assault  forces  of  the  ideological 
front.” 

Firm  Incorporates 

Harrisbi'RG,  Pa. 

A  corporate  charter  has  been 
issued  by  the  Pennsylvania  De¬ 
partment  of  State  to  the  Juniata 
Sentinel  Inc.,  Mifflintown, 
authorizing  the  newspaper  firm 
to  capitalize  at  $10,000  as  a  pub¬ 
lishing  company  and  to  function 
under  the  corporation  laws  of 
the  Commonwealth.  Directors  of 
incorporators  are  Verna  B.  and 
William  A.  Gilliland,  and  H.  A. 
Book. 


Satellite 
Corporation, 
FCC  Clash 


Washington 

The  Communications  Satellite 
Corporation  accused  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  of 
taking  action  that  could  lead 
to  an  FCC  invasion  of  the  man¬ 
agerial  functions  of  the  cor¬ 
poration. 

The  corporation  hopes  to  sell 
stock  to  the  public  early  in 
1964.  It  has  been  authorize  by 
Congress  to  create  and  operate 
a  worldwide  communications 
satellite  system. 

The  coiporation’s  statement 
was  made  in  a  letter  to  the  FCC 
in  reply  to  one  sent  by  the  latter 
accusing  the  directors  of  the 
corporation  of  disregarding  the 
intent  of  Congress  and  dragging 
their  feet  in  making  plans  to 
sell  stock  to  the  public.  The 
FCC  said  the  appointed  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  new  corporation 
were  making  decisions  that  Con¬ 
gress  intended  to  leave  to  the 
entire  board  of  directors,  in¬ 
cluding  representatives  chosen 
by  public  stockholders. 

The  Communications  Satellite 
Corporation,  meanwhile  an¬ 
nounced  selection  of  three  com¬ 
panies  —  American  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Company,  Hughes 
Aircraft  Company,  and  Radio 
Corporation  of  America  —  to 
study  the  development  of  mul¬ 
tiple  access  systems  for  com¬ 
munications  satellites. 

A  multiple  access  system 
would  be  one  with  which  various 
countries  could  simultaneously 
receive  and  send  messages  by 
such  spacecraft.  At  present,  in 
experimental  communications 
satellites,  only  a  single  access 
system  is  available,  so  that 
countries  have  to  wait  their 
turn. 


Must  Publish  ‘Local’ 

On  County  Business 

Madison,  Wis. 

Attorney  General  George 
Thompson  has  issued  an  opinion 
that  county  boards  must  publish 
certified  copies  of  their  proceed¬ 
ings  in  counties  where  a  news¬ 
paper  of  general  circulation 
exists. 

The  opinion  replied  to  a  query 
by  Shawano  and  Menominee 
counties  asking  whether  the 
Bimamwood  News,  circulation 
402,  qualified  as  such  a  news¬ 
paper.  Mr.  Thompson  said  it 
did  not. 

Mr.  Thompson  said  the  statute 
makes  publication  of  county 
board  proceedings  mandatory. 


Broadcasters 
Hit  Equal  Time 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  Chapter  of  the 
Radio-Television  News  Direc¬ 
tors  Association  (RTNDA) 
called  on  its  national  organiza¬ 
tion  to  take  a  stand  against  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission’s  new  equal  time  pro¬ 
nouncement. 

The  FCC  issued  a  statement 
July  26  warning  broadcasters 
of  their  obligration  to  present 
both  sides  of  controversial  is¬ 
sues,  such  as  racial  segregation. 

“Congress  has  imposed  regu¬ 
lations  on  broadcasters  that 
have  affected  the  concept  of  the 
free  press,”  said  Dick  Chever- 
ton,  news  director  of  WOOD 
radio-tv.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
a  former  RTNDA  president. 
“But  every  time  a  regulation  is 
imposed  it  is  prefaced  by  the 
denial  that  there  is  any  intent 
to  stifle  free  radio  and  television 
journalism.  We  ought  to  label 
this  Congressional  interference 
with  the  establishment  of  free 
journalism  for  what  it  is  —  a 
dangerous  experiment  that  has 
no  place  in  America.” 


William  Bird  Dead; 

Paris  Correspondent 

Paris 

William  Bird,  a  former  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  New  York 
Post,  the  old  New  York  Sun 
and  the  Consolidated  Press 
Service  died  Aug.  2  at  the  age 
of  74. 

In  1926  Mr.  Bird  covered,  as 
a  special  correspondent,  the 
flight  of  Adm.  Richard  E.  Byrd 
over  the  North  Pole  from  the 
admiral’s  expedition  base  in 
Spitzberger  for  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch. 

In  1928,  while  president  of 
the  Anglo-American  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  he  helped  to  persuade 
the  French  Government  to  re¬ 
consider  the  order  expelling  an 
American  correspondent. 

He  lived  in  Paris  between  the 
two  world  wars. 

• 

Political  Editor  Dies 
While  on  Vacation 

Naples,  Italy 

Joseph  Giardini,  42,  political 
editor  of  the  Long  Island 
(N.Y.)  Star  Journal  and  Long 
Island  Press  died  of  a  heart 
attack  Aug.  12  while  vacation¬ 
ing  here  with  his  wife  Patricia 
and  two  of  their  three  children. 

Mr.  Giardini  worked  for  the 
two  papers  since  1947.  He  cov¬ 
ered  all  the  major  national  po¬ 
litical  campaigns  for  the  past 
.12  years. 
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Wes  Powell 
Sues  Loeb 
For  Million 

Manchester,  N.  H. 

Former  Governor  Wesley 
Powell  of  Hampton  Falls  an¬ 
nounced  Aur.  6  that  he  is  in¬ 
stituting  a  million  dollar  libel 
suit  against  William  Loeb,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Manchester  Union 
Leader.  Mr.  Powell  had  l>een 
supported  by  the  newspaper  un¬ 
til  the  latter  part  of  his  sec¬ 
ond  term  when  it  did  not  agi*ee 
with  his  choice  of  successor  to 
the  later  U.  S.  Senator  Styles 
Bridges. 

The  suit  is  based  on  a  front 
page  editorial  of  Aug.  6  title<l 
“Storm  Trooper  Complex” 
which  was  signed  by  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  It  criticized  former  Gov¬ 
ernor  Powell  and  present  Gov¬ 
ernor  King  for  “quickness  to 
use  state  troopers”  that  “makes 
one  think  more  of  Hitler’s  Ger¬ 
many  and  his  SS  storm  troopers 
than  of  the  United  States.” 

Its  publication  was  followed 
immediately  by  Powell’s  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  libel  suit.  He 
said  he  was  “wearj'  of  Loeb’s 
pattern  of  hate”  and  w’as  “deep¬ 
ly  hurt  to  be  groui>ed  with  those 
who  killed  and  maimed  and 
raped  and  pillaged  under  orders 
of  one  w'ho  suffered  from  de¬ 
lusions  of  grandeur.” 

Powell,  now  in  law  practice 
in  the  Portsmouth  area,  said: 

“In  the  years  since  World 
War  II,  and  especially  in  my  po¬ 
litical  campaigns,”  Mr.  Powell 
declared,  “there  has  been  very 
limited  reference  to  the  fact 
that  I  am  a  Purple  Heart  vet¬ 
eran. 

“It  so  happens  that  I  am  one 
of  the  thousands  who  shed  their 
blood  in  the  bitter  struggle 
against  Hitler  and  his  storm 
troopers. 

“Like  thousands  of  my  com- 
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rades  in  arms  I  shall  have  to 
endure  pain  for  as  long  as  I 
live  as  a  result  of  coml)at. 

“We  fought  to  protect  the 
right  of  every  citizen,  including 
William  Loeb,  to  spout  off,  but 
we  did  not  fight  to  give  such  a 
man  the  right  to  consign  us  to 
the  category  of  stomi  treopers 
simply  because  Loeb  could  not 
dictate  to  a  governor  of  New 
Hampshire  who  a  United  States 
senator  from  New  Hampshire 
.should  lie.” 

Replying  to  the  former  gov¬ 
ernor’s  verbal  blast.  Publisher 
Loeb  said  in  part: 

“Wes  certainly  knows  us  well 
enough  to  realize  that  nobody  is 
accusing  him  of  being,  in  any 
way,  like  Hitler’s  Nazis.  This 
newspaper  simply  thinks  it  is 
unfortunate  that  occasionally 
certain  governors  use  their  pow¬ 
er  in  what  seems  to  us  to  be 
an  arbitrary  fashion  in  the  use 
of  state  troopers. 

“If  there  is  anything  on  Mr. 
Powell’s  mind,  we  will  be  de¬ 
lighted  to  give  him  the  facili¬ 
ties  of  this  newspaper  and  its 
54,000  circulation  to  say  what¬ 
ever  he  wants  to  say. 

“We  must  admit,  however, 
that  we  are  puzzled  by  this  turn 
of  events  in  the  light  of  the  fact 
that  recently  this  newspaper 
carried  an  announcement  that 
ex-Gov.  Powell  had  joined  with 
Atty.  Thomas  E.  Flynn  Jr.,  of 
Portsmouth  in  the  practice  of 
law.  Mr.  Flynn  is  a  director  of 
the  Union  Leader  Corporation.” 


Walkout 


(Continued  from  pni/e  15) 

about  five  months.  In  the  two 
months  we  have  owmed  the 
newspapers,  despite  the  un¬ 
limited  number  of  business  prob¬ 
lems  involved  in  the  take-over, 
we  have  met  with  the  Guild  at 
every  available  opportunity.  At 
our  meeting  Aug.  9,  we  mutually 
agreed  to  meet  again  on  Aug. 
16.  Despite  this  agreement,  a 
strike  was  called  at  midnight. 

“During  this  same  tw’o-month 
period,  we  have  been  in  negotia¬ 
tions  with  two  other  unions  at 
the  plant,  the  International 
Typographical  Union  and  the 
International  Printing  Press¬ 
men.  The  company  has  enjoyed 
many  years  of  friendly  relations 
with  these  two  unions. 

“The  striking  union,  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild, 
which  includes  reporters,  adver¬ 
tising  salesmen  and  all  other 
non-mechanical  employes,  is  ne¬ 
gotiating  its  first  contract, 
which  I’m  sure  you’ll  agree 
would  naturally  take  more  time 
than  negotiating  the  renewal  of 
an  existing  contract. 

“Never  have  the  doors  been 
closed  to  negotiations  on  this 


contract.  And  they  will  not  be 
dossed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
our  first  meeting  with  the  Guild, 
we  expressed  our  strong  desire 
to  arrive  at  an  agreement. 

“We  will  continue  to  do  what¬ 
ever  is  right  in  this  matter, 
realizing  the  profound  impor¬ 
tance  of  a  daily  newspaper  in 
this  and  every  community. 

“In  the  meantime,  let  me  say 
again  that  I  sincerely  regret 
the  absence  of  your  family 
newspapers. 

“We  pledge  our  every  effort 
to  return  these  newsjsapers  to 
your  home.” 

• 

Phoenix  Journal 
Plans  to  Go  Again 

Twin  Falls,  Idaho 

Milton  L.  Whittenberger, 
Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  publisher  of 
two  weekly  newspapers,  has  Iseen 
named  general  manager  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Arizona  Newspapers  Inc., 
which  plans  to  begin  republish¬ 
ing  the  Phoenix  Arizona  Jour¬ 
nal,  August  21. 

The  newspaper,  formerly  oper¬ 
ated  by  Arizona  Newspapers 
Inc.,  folded  in  Januarj’  1963 
after  seizure  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  for  non-pay¬ 
ment  of  employe  withholding 
taxes. 

Mr.  Whittenberger  publishes 
the  MeCaminon  News  and  Grace 
Herald  and  runs  a  Twin  Falls 
offset  printing  plant. 

• 

Ad  Salesman  Fired 
For  NAAWP  Action 

Gary,  Ind. 

When  St.  Mary  Mercy  Hos¬ 
pital  was  picketed  by  the  Gary 
chapter  of  the  recently  formed 
National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  White  People, 
its  president,  George  Staab,  was 
fired  from  his  job  as  advertising 
salesman  for  Herald  News¬ 
papers  of  Gary. 

Leigh  Plummer,  Herald  News¬ 
papers  owner,  and  publisher  of 
several  weekly  newspapers,  said 
he  took  the  action  because  the 
aims  of  NAAWP  “are  repug¬ 
nant  to  me  and  I  considered 
George’s  action  embarrassing 
and  harmful  to  my  papers.” 

Mr.  Staab  said  he  had  been 
criticized  by  Mr.  Plummer  for 
running  for  councilman  in 
Gary’s  sixth  district  last  spring. 
He  was  not  elected. 

The  hospital  had  agreed  to 
desegregate  its  facilities  and  was 
picketed,  Mr.  Staab  said,  in  pro¬ 
test  against  refusal  to  allow 
NAAWP  representatives  to  sit 
in  on  meetings  that  led  to  the 
action.  Mr.  Staab  since  has  re¬ 
signed  as  head  of  the  chapter, 
but  retains  his  membership,  he 
said. 


S.  Eugene  BuHrill 

Buttrill  to  Guiiiielt 
Ah  Production  Head 

S.  Eugene  Buttrill,  a  former 
vicepresident  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  was  appointed 
production  manager  of  Gannett 
Company  Inc.,  Paul  Miller,  Gan¬ 
nett  president,  has  announced. 

Mr.  Buttrill  will  serve  as  con¬ 
sultant  on  production  matters  of 
all  15  newspapers  in  the  Gannett 
group. 

At  the  Herald  Tribune  Mr. 
Buttrill’s  responsibilities  in¬ 
cluded  labor  relations,  pur¬ 
chasing,  circulation,  production 
and  maintenance.  From  1950  to 
1961  he  was  with  the  Houston 
(Texas)  Post  in  production, 
maintenance,  circulation  and 
labor  relations.  He  became  vice- 
president,  member  of  the  Ixiard 
of  directors  and  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the 
Houston  Post  Company. 


of  White  People,  PeniiHylvailia  Gets 
George  Staab,  was  n  ■  d  it 
job  as  advertising  Records  Law 

r  Herald  News-  Harrisbprg,  Pa. 

T-  Pennsylvania  Gov.  William 

mer.  Herald  News-  W.  Scranton  has  signed  into 
,  and  publisher  of  law  a  new  charity  solicitation 
y  newspapers,  said  act,  effective  in  90  days,  which 
iction  because  the  declared  that  all  registrations 
\WP  “are  repug-  and  solicitor  contracts  are  public 
and  I  considered  records. 

ion  embarrassing  The  new  law  spells  out  that 
to  my  papers.”  all  registration  statements  and 
said  he  had  been  applications  of  organizations 
Mr.  Plummer  for  and  the  contracts  between  char- 
councilman  in  itable  groups  and  professional 
listrict  last  spring,  solicitors  “shall  become  public 
lected.  records  in  the  office  of  the  De¬ 

al  had  agreed  to  partment  (of  State)  and  shall 
s  facilities  and  was  be  open  to  the  general  public 
Staab  said,  in  pro-  for  inspection  at  such  time  and 
refusal  to  allow  under  such  conditions  as  the 
resentatives  to  sit  Department  may  prescribe.” 

?s  that  led  to  the  The  new  law  requires  religious 
taab  since  has  re-  groups  to  register,  but  exempts 
id  of  the  chapter,  hospitals,  veterans  organiza- 
is  membership,  he  tions  and  educational  institu¬ 
tions. 
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Paper  Enters  Juvenile 


3ook  Business 


Los  Angeles 
j  The  merper  of  Matthew 
j  lender  &  Company,  Inc.,  and 
jlvo  affiliated  Companies,  Fallon 
haw  Book  Company,  Inc.,  and 
lanks  and  Company,  into  the 
'imes  Mirror  Company  was  an- 
'  ounced. 

;  The  Bender  companies.  New 
•  'ork  -  headquartered  publishers 
f  specialized  law  books  and 
leriodicals,  became  wholly- 
(wned  subsidiaries  of  Times 
Hirror  through  an  exchange  of 
•ommon  stock.  John  T.  Bender 
Ir.  continues  as  president  of 
Vlatthew  Bender. 

The  transaction  represents 
Times  Mirror’s  first  major  entry 
nto  hardcover  book  publishing, 
according  to  Norman  Chandler, 
■hairman  and  president  of  the 
liversified  newspaper,  communi- 
ations  and  graphic  arts  firm, 
■■imes  Mirror’s  softcover  book 
(ublishing  house.  The  New 
Vmerican  Library  of  World 
literature  Inc.,  will  launch  a 
lardcover  book  publishing  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  fall. 

“Bender’s  1963  volume  is  esti- 
aiated  at  $10,000,000,  all  of 
which  will  be  added  to  Times 
Mirror’s  1963  consolidated  reve¬ 
nues  as  the  merger  has  been 
effected  on  a  pooling  of  interests 
basis,’’  Mr.  Chandler  said.  “This 
will  be  a  sharp  increase  over 
Bender’s  1962  volume  of  $6,- 
600,000.  This  is  an  example  of 
in  aggressive  organization  that 
las  capitalized  on  a  fundamental 
trend;  in  this  instance,  the  ac¬ 
celerating  trend  toward  in¬ 
creased  specialization  within  the 
legal  profession.’’ 


Special  Sunday  Edition 
Sets  2  New  Records 


Secrecy  Law 
Stirs  Protest 


Omaha 

An  uproar  has  l)een  created 
in  Nebraska  by  a  law  recently 
passed  by  the  Nebraska  Legisla¬ 
ture  which  clamps  secrecy  on 
juvenile  court  cases. 

The  five-page  bill,  passed 
41-0,  provides  in  a  couple  of 
sentences  at  the  end  that  peace 
officers’  records  on  juveniles 
.shall  not  be  opened  to  the  press 
or  public  except  by  order  of 
juvenile  court. 

Juvenile  Judge  Seward  L. 
Hart  of  Omaha  and  Juvenile 
Judge  W.  W.  Nuernberger  of 
Lincoln  issued  formal  orders  by¬ 
passing  the  act  as  far  as  their 
courts  are  concerned.  Records  on 
children  were  opened  to  the 
press  and  civic  groups. 


“scores  have  been  deliberately 
deceived.’’  They  have  been  mis¬ 
guided  by  Examiner  employees 
into  visiting  the  Chronicle  for 
awards  although  their  numbers 
are  not  on  the  Chronicle’s 
master  li.st,  a  page  one  l)ox 
stated. 

The  Chronicle  continued  to 
list  and  pay  five  dollars  each  to 
the  top  30  examiner  winners  as 
the  dual  contests  progressed. 


This  conforms  with  its  rules  and 
the  Examiner’s  initial  plan  of 
posting  30  winning  numbers 
daily  except  Saturday,  the 
Chronicle  said. 

Chronicle  promotion  described 
its  contest  as  a  decent  game  for 
decent  people.  Examiner  outdoor 
lx)ards  have  used  “a  decent 
newspaper”  theme  since  four- 
letter  words  appeared  in  a 
Chronicle  report. 


AN^C)U^(I;ME^T.S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Itrokers 


Governor  Apprwes 


FREEDOM 

NEWSPAPERS 

(Holies  Group) 


Evansville,  Ind. 

The  largest  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  in  its  history — 300  pages 
— was  published  here  Aug.  11 
in  the  annual  Progress  Edition 
of  the  Courier  and  Press.  Last 
year’s  special  totaled  292  pages. 

The  105,000  copies  printed 
also  was  a  record  high  press 
run.  Last  year’s  total  was 
103,000. 


Gov.  Frank  Morrison  said  he 
sees  nothing  wrong  with  the  re¬ 
strictions  in  the  new  law  and 
that  he  thought  there  was  room 
for  considerable  improvement  in 
the  handling  of  such  news  with 
more  emphasis  on  constructive 
actions  and  less  sensationalism. 

Vern  Scofield,  of  Lincoln, 
manager  of  the  Nebraska  Press 
Association,  said  secrecy  hurts 
the  drive  against  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency. 

Assistant  State  Attorney- 
General  Mel  Kammerlohr  said 
he  prepared  the  bill  as  director 
of  legal  lesearch  for  the  Ne¬ 
braska  Committee  for  Children 
and  Youth  and  not  as  a  state 
employe.  He  defended  the  con¬ 
troversial  provision  as  a  protec¬ 
tion  against  persons  who  had  no 
business  looking  into  the  rec¬ 
ords.  He  said  the  provision  was 
not  intended  to  prevent  news¬ 
men  from  having  access  to  the 
records. 

The  law  does  not  apply  to 
criminal  complaints  filed  against 
minors. 


has  further  added  to  its 
strong  Southern  California 
position  through  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of 


THE  LA  HABRA 
STAR, 

THE  BREA 
PROGRESS 
and  allied  newspapers. 


The  LaHabra  Star  Publishing 
Co.,  sellers,  has  made  an  en¬ 
viable  record  of  public  service 
and  growth. 


VERNON  V.  PAINE. 

Broker, 


ABBOTT  E.  PAINE. 

Associate 


were  honored  to  have  served 
the  Free<lom  Newspapers 
again.  We  represented  the 
sellers. 


Texas  Seeks  Freight 
Cut  on  Newsprint 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 

The  Texas  Daily  Newspaper 
Association,  in  a  resolution 
adopted  at  its  Summer  meeting 
•here,  called  for  lower  freight 
rates  on  newsprint. 

The  newspaper  executives 
urged  that  Texas  leceive  the 
same  or  similar  rate  structures 
as  those  in  the  Southern  Freight 
Association  territory. 


Frisco  a.m.  Dailies 
Play  ‘Numbers  Game’ 

A  numbers  game  now  marks 
San  Francisco  morning  news¬ 
paper  competition.  Sunday’s 
Examiner  announced  a  Social 
Security  numbers  contest  with 
30  awards  ranging  from  five  to 
one  thousand  dollars. 

Monday’s  Chronicle  offered 
five  dollars  to  each  person  col¬ 
lecting  from  the  Examiner 
whose  number  appeared  in  a 
Chronicle  funtime  game  list. 

Tuesday’s  Examiner  added 
500  one  dollar  winners  to  its  list. 

Wednesday’s  Chronicle  charged 


P.O.  Box  265 
Upland,  California 


Newspaper  Itrokers 


DIAL,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  349-7422 
“America’a  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker" 
Buying?  Selling?  Turn  right  to  DIAL  I 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  iiersonai  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Licensed 
Broker  of  Newspaiier  Properties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.  O.  Box  .iOU,  Roseburg,  Oregon 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEXJO’nATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

2000  Florida  Avenue.  N.W. 
Washington  9,  D.C. 

DEcatur  2-2311 


Neivspapers  For  Sale 


CALIF.  Rural  Exclusive  Weekly. 
Above-average  plant.  $95,000  gross, 
$25,000  down.  Steady  growth  for  at 
least  10  years  makes  this  isolated 
property  tops  capital  gainswise.  Joseph 
A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Brokers,  2234 
E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 


CREAM-OF-THE-CROP  WEEKLIES: 
Colo.  $115M-$90M-$70M;  New  Eng. 
$125M;  Ind.  $235M;  Minn.  $70M-$55M ; 
Wash.  $120M.  Others:  M.  R.  Krehbiel, 
Box  88,  Norton,  Ks. 


PART  INTEREST,  TWO  ARIZONA 
weeklies.  Due  to  illness,  minor  or 
controlling  stock,  two-paper  chain 
gross  $175M-$183M  yearly.  Buyer 
should  have  at  least  $30M  rash  to 
(lualify.  DEAN  SELLERS,  Newspaper 
Broker,  623  E.  Main,  Mesa,  Ariz. 


SO.  CALIF.  SEMI-WEEKLY.  Fast- 
growing  suburban  city,  good  plant, 
operating  profit  $70,000  including  serv¬ 
ices  of  owner.  $115,000  down,  good 
terms.  Gross  is  over  half,  million.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper ‘Brdker,“  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  California. 


DEMAND  FOR  PAPERS  IS  GREAT. 
Now  is  the  time  to  sell.  Perhaps  you 
are  listed  with  others ;  it  makes  no 
difference — list  with  us.  We  give  quick 
action;  we  have  a  number  of  buyers. 
Dixie  Newspaper,  Brokers,  Box  579, 
Gadsden,  Alabama. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 


CAUPORNIA  CHAIN  3  WiaiKU^ 
Desirable,  t>rofitable  group  printed  in 
one  well-equipped  shop.  Plant  in  stable 
community  of  4,500,  no  competition 
news  or  job  printing,  ideal  family 
town  far  enough  away  from  city  to 
make  it  isolate  businesswise.  Gross 
$r26M.  i>rice  $110M  includes  $10M  re¬ 
ceivables,  $29M  dn.  DEAN  SELLERS, 
Newspaper  Broker,  635  E.  Main,  Mesa, 
Ariz.  Affiliated  with  W.  H.  Leynse. 
Los  Altos,  Calif. 


MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Established  1914,  Newspapers 
BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity. 


MR.  PUBUSHER.  if  you  want  to 
sell  or  explore  the  market  and  wish  | 
the  utmost  in  discretion,  write  News-  i 
paper  Service  Company,  Inc.,  P.  O.  I 
Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla.  i 


GROWTH  GROL'P 

First  offering  of  suburban  quality 
group,  one  6000  paid,  two  free  but 
easily  switched.  Well-equipped  plant, 
building  with  expansion  room,  will 
gross  $110  to  $120  thousand  this  year. 
High  growth  area  can  easily  double 
this  in  five  years.  $30,000  down  with 
$80,000  balance  from  earnings  for  well- 
(lualified  buyer.  Box  272,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 
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A^OUNCEMENTS 

.\«»ir*pop«*r*  F«r  Sale 


1.  NORTHEAST.  ABC  weekly.  Volume 
excee<l8  fSu.OtO.  Pine  shop.  Priced  at 
JKMI.OOf*  with  one-half  down. 

2.  MIDWEST.  Established  weekly.  1962 
volume  exoeede*!  $116,000.  Priced  at 
$146,000  includinK  the  buildinK, 

3.  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN,  Semi  weekly 
with  real  daily  iiotential,  Re<iuires 
$46,000  down. 

4.  CALItX)RNlA.  Volume  exceeds  $96,- 
000.  Priced  at  $100,000.  Terms. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATES 

6391  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Anfreles  2S.  California 


Butinegg  Opportunitieg 


CALIF.  CONTROLLED  CTRC.  WKLY. 
group  serving  3  contig.  communities 
grossing  $700,000  per  annum  with  6,000 
voluntary  pd.  cire.  now  planning  con¬ 
version  to  daily  about  flrst  of  year. 
Need  dept,  heads  with  daily  exp.  able 
invest  $10,000  up  to  provide  know-how 
and  capital  to  keep  pace  with  rapid 
growth  of  trade  area  and  these  news¬ 
papers  (sales  up  700%  in  7  yrs.). 
Million  dollar  16,000  a.m.  daily 

reasonably  foreseen  in  3  to  6  yrs.  Many 
new  chain  stores  opening  each  yr., 
population  exploding.  Price  is  right 
now  if  you  are  qualified  and  eager  to 
move  ahead.  Salaries  from  $8,000  up. 
depending  on  your  exp.  and  ability. 
Box  136,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertiaing  Rates 

Use  Rotes  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
lasertioe 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  tisies  (8  80c  per  line  each  |  i 
imertion;  3  tiaies  (8  90c;  2  9  $1.00; 

1  tiaie  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  25c 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  siininiuni. 
Air-fsail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippinis,  etc., 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  resuest  is  made  for  theai.  E&P 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 
JOE  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sendinp  self-addressed  10c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classihed  Department. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIHCATIONS: 

4  times  9  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 

3  times  9  $1.35;  2  9  $1-45;  1  time 
$L55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
(Payable  with  order) 

52-Time  Contract  Rate 
85c  per  line 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 

EliP  classifed  advertisinp  is  set  in  6-K>nt 
type.  Advertisements  set  completely  in 
^point  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  lines, 
without  white  space,  display  heads,  etc., 
will  be  billed  at  the  specified  rate  (see 
rate  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  exampie. 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  times  the  classified  line 
rate.  etc. 

Advertisements  usinp  extra  white  space 
and/or  display  heads,  text,  or  sipnature 
in  Vofue  Lipht  8,  10.  12,  or  14-point 
maximum,  will  be  charped  by  aote  rule 
measurement — (14  lines  per  inch)  at 
the  prevailinp  rate  for  the  number  of 
insertions. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED;  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts,  or  other  decorations 
chanpes  your  classiied  ad  to  “classiied 
display.”  The  rate  for  Classifed  Display 
is  $2.50  per  apate  line— $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  Tuesday,  S:00  P.M. 
Count  36  characters  and/or  spaces  per 
line.  No  abbreviations.  Box  holders' 
identities  held  in  strict  conidence.  Re¬ 
plies  mailed  daily.  Editor  A  Publisher 
reserves  the  ripht  to  edit  all  copy. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

RSO  TMrd  Avo.,  N.  Y..  N.  Y.,  10022 
Pbeno  PLoxo  2-70S0 


.4NNOUNCEMENTS 

Buginegg  Opportunitieg 

CAPITAL  WANTED  for  a  publiahing 
venture  that  has  been  partially  te«te<l 
and  seems  to  have  unusual  profit  po¬ 
tential.  About  $2,000  is  needed  for  a 
definitive  test  and  $13,000  more  would 
l)e  needed  if  the  test  establishes  firmly 
that  the  projected  profit  ran  lie  made. 
E'orty  i>er  cent  of  the  profits  —  esti¬ 
mate  in  the  prospectus  to  Ite  about 
$300,000  a  year  within  five  years  — 
would  go  to  the  investor.  It  is  planned 
that  the  publication  would  he  on  a 
profitable  l>asis  if  the  $2,000  test  is 
successful.  This  is  a  speculative  ven¬ 
ture,  but  the  developer  has  a  sound, 
successful  business  background  and 
has  tested  the  publication  —  a  com¬ 
pletely  new  idea  —  during  the  irast  two 
years  and  is  convinced  that  this  has 
l>otential.  It  would  save  time  for  both 
of  us  if  you  would  provide  a  bank 
reference  with  your  first  letter.  Box 
249.  Eklitor  &  Publisher, 


Inrentiong 


SAVE  MONEIY  on  costly  proofreading 
errors.  $15.  Patent-iiending  device  clips 
into  galley.  Few  minutes  composing 
time  liefore  proof.  More  ]>roofreeding 
accuracy.  Excellent  for  classified,  list¬ 
ings.  small,  solid  tyiie.  Zweben.  2492 
Williams  Court,  Bellmore,  N.  Y. 


Public  Notice 


WILL  SELL  CHICAGO  GANG  NEWS 
clips  of  Cai>one  era.  Box  248,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSP.4PER  SERVICES 
Congultantg 


SWITCHING  TO  OFFSET?  Setting  up 
a  new  plant?  Is  your  problem  H()W? 
A  coordinated  program  with  an  advisor 
should  be  worked  out  before  you  make 
mistakes.  For  outline  and  fee  schedule, 
write:  E2d.  Seney,  1260  S.E.  7th  Ave., 
Pompano  Beach,  Fla. 


Job  Printing 

PRINT  IT  IN  FLORIDA 
Fast  web  offset  at  Newspress  Co. 

P.  O.  Box  431,  St.  Petersburg  33731 


ROTARY  OFFSET 

PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE  on  new 
Goss  Suburban  for  newspapers,  other 
work.  From  imste-up  or  complete  job, 
I  hot  or  cold  type.  Competitive  prices, 
with  top  quality  a  bonus.  For  quota¬ 
tion  call  or  write:  Norman  Harrington, 
The  Star-Democrat,  Easton,  Maryland. 
Code,  301,  TA  2-1600. 


PUBLISHING  FACILITIES 

Publisher  has  6800  sq.  ft.  office  space 
mid-town  NYC:  will  divide.  Telewriter 
connection  to  Washington,  D.C.,  Pitts. 
Circulation  fulfillment,  direct  mail. 
Black  &  white  newspaper  composition 
and  press  facilities  available  on  job  or 
contract  basis.  Call  Mr.  Lawrence, 
Area  Code  212,  LO  3-6663,  or  write 
Box  982,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Pregg  Enpineerg 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
56-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 

PRINTING  PRESS 
INSTALLATIONS 

•  Dismantling  •  Repairing 

•  Moving  •  Trucking 

•  Storage  •  Erecting 

L.  I.  GRIFFIN  &  SONS,  INC. 

6002  South  Hanna  Street 
Fort  Wayne.  Indiana 
Phone  744-3295 

Contact:  Gary  Griffin  or  Bill  Davis 


■  1 

NEW.SP.4PER  SERVICES 

EQUIPMENT  MAR  I'  1 

Pregg  Engineerg 

Preggeg  &  Machinery  1 

Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors  t 

FOR  SALE  \ 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co,,  Inc. 

I  1100  Roes  Ave.  -  1816  Ashland  St. 
I  Dallas  2,  Texas  RIverdale  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING 
I  TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 

AND  PROCESSING 

I  Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


I  EQUIPMENT  MART 

Compoging  Room 

INTERTYPES 

MODEL  F-4/4  Mixer  —  4/90  &  4/34 
mags. — 4  Molds 

MODEL  G-4  Mixer  —  2/90  &  2/72 
mags. — 6  Molds 

MODEL  G-4/2  Mixer  —  2/90,  2/72  & 

I  2/84  mags. — 6  Molds 
,  MODEL  H-3  Headletter  Machine  — 
'  8/72  mags. — 4  Molds 

1  LINOTYPES 

MODEL  33  RANGEHASTER  Head- 
letter  Machine  —  2/90  &  2/72  wide 
mags. — 6  Molds 

MODEL  30  MIXER  —  4/90  &  4/34 
mags. — 6  Molds 

All  with  Quadders,  Saws,  Blowers, 

I  Electric  Pots,  Feeders,  A.C.  Motors 

'  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

I  60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 

I  TAKE  OVE31  LEASE  on  offset  com¬ 
posing  equipment.  Friden  recorder,  re¬ 
producer,  TVpro.  Varityper,  Headliner. 

I  Will  discount  10%.  All  new  I  News, 
2769  E.  Atlantic  Blvd.,  Pompano 
Beach,  Fla. 


FULL-PAGE  TABLOID  Steel  Galley 
Trays — 11"  X  18" — 25c  Ea.  Brooklyn 
Daily,  2428  Surf  Ave.,  Brooklyn-24, 
N.  Y. 


JUSTWRITERS.  Two  8  pt.  repro- 
I  ducers,  three  recorders.  $1,500  to  $1,700 
'  each.  Varityper.  unused,  with  nine 
I  fonts,  $3,000  fully  equipped.  Warren  | 
I  County  Observer.  Box  88,  Warren,  ! 
Penna.  RA  3-8200.  I 

'  NEED  FLOOR  SPACE-  Reduce  makeup  j 
area  one-eighth  with  j.m.  Spacemaker 
Newspaiier  Turtles.  20-22"  cast  iron 
I  tops,  welded  steel  frames,  5"  easy- 
\  rolling  rasters.  Only  $98.  Less  with 
I  trade  in.  Jack  Moore  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
duction  Outfitter,  560  Eastland  Road, 
Berea.  Ohio. 


THE  NATION'S  NEIWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles — $84.50  to  $97.60,  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  SALES 
COMPANY.  111-113  W.  Market  St.. 
Elkin,  North  Carolina.  Phone  836-1613. 


UNIVERSAL  STRIP  CASTER  com¬ 
plete  with  6  molds  and  11  slides.  1966 
Model  with  gas  i>ot.  In  every  <lay  use. 
Asking  $1,250.  Contact:  Daily  Journal- 
Gazette,  Mattoon,  Illinois. 


Perforator  Tape 

PERFORATOR  TAPE-TTS  &  FRIDEN 
8"  or  14"  dia.  roils.  Quality  &  Economy 
FURMAN  O.  RITFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  12256,  St.  Petersburg,  Fia. 

Preggeg  &  Machinery 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

20-pg.  Press  (Massachusetts) 
16-pg.  Press  (New  Jersey) 

4-pg.  top  deck,  short  frames 
Vacuum-back  Stereo,  Equip. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


GOSS 

S-UNIT  PRESS 
23-9/16  Cut-Off 

Now  set  for  69*  paper 
Two  modern  color  humps  —  4  Capc<i 
fountains 

Two  Cline  Westinghouse  126  H.P,  A.C. 
Drives. 

8  Reels  and  tension 
EIxtra  parts  and  rollers 
Two  complete  control  boards 
Also  conveyor  equipment 

This  press  equipment  now  available, 
will  divide. 

Halverson  Stuffing  Machines.  Five  4 
pocket  complete  vacuum  equipment. 

.  Handles  to  64-page  sections,  4,600  per 
hour  each  machine.  Good  operating  con¬ 
dition.  $2000.00 

G.  R.  Benedict 
Business  Manager 
Evansville  Printing  Corporation 
201  N.W.  Second  St. 
Evansville,  Indiana 


HIGH  SPEED  HOE 
DOUBLE  FOLDER 

23-9/16'  cut-off,  serial  #  2916,  age 
1940,  rated  62,000  per  hour,  up  to  96 
pages,  with  heavy  duty  conveyors. 
Available  immediately,  located  in 
Miami,  Fla. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


I  GOSS  OCTUPLE  PRESS 

I  4  Arch  type  units,  one  unit  reversible 
I  with  Color  cylinder,  double  folder 
23,'i"  cutoff,  A.C.  motor  drive. 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 


COLE  FOLDERS 

Quarter,  Eighth,  Double,  Parallel  and 
Ckxmbinations.  Portable  or  stationary 
for  all  rotary  presses. 

OKLA.  CITY  MACHINE  WORKS,  Inc. 
1637  W.  Main.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Call:  CE  6-8841 


HOE  PRESS 
Length  paper  pages,  22%" 

2  Units,  4  pages  wide 
64  Tabloid  pages  collect 
1  Folder 
Complete  stereo 
Now  in  operation 
Box  204,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


!  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  UNITS  —  Two 
units  with  long  side  frames,  one  with 
reverse  for  color,  both  with  thrust 
adjustments  on  plate  cylinders,  extra 
roll  arms  and  cat  walks  included,  all 
you  need  to  make  your  16  into  a  24 
page  press.  Midway  Press,  11973 
I  Rivera  Rd.,  Santa  Fe  Springs,  Calif. 


i  (2)  COX-O-TYPE  PRESSES  in  first- 
,  class  condition.  Can  be  sold  twinned  or 
I  separately.  Improved  color  unit  on  one 
i  press.  Available  about  Nov,  1.  Kelley 
I  &  Jamison.  Inc.,  239  Ck>urt  Ave., 
I  Memphis  4,  Tenn. 


PRESS  MOTOR— 75  H.P..  870  R.P.M.. 
A.C.,  3  PH.  60  CY.  Newly  wound, 
completely  reconditioned.  10  H.P. 
Inching  Motor.  A.C.,  825  R.P.M.  The 
Lima  Citizen,  Lima,  Ohio. 


I  GOSS  OOMETT:  8-Page,  A.C.  motor, 
A-1  shape.  Only  $6,000.  Send  for  list 
of  Buys.  You  will  always  save  money 
i  by  being  on  my  mailing  list.  Printers’ 
I  Trouble  Shooter,  New  Haven.  Ck>nn. 


REAL  PRESS  BARGAIN 
Miehle  A-1  Cylinder  Press  with  chases, 
rollers  and  delivery  table.  Phone  394- 
2183  or  write:  The  South  Lake  Press, 
Clermont,  Florida. 
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IXMIIFMENT  MART 

EQUIPMENT  MART 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

Presses  &  Machinery 

Presses  &  Machinery 

Administrative 

Disfday  Advertising 

3COTT  PRESS— 223/4 

S  rNITS  —  DOUBLE  FOLDER  —  | 
t^LU)O.V  FORMER  COLOR  CYL- 
iyi>KR  and  REVERSE  —  SCOTT  $-  i 
iRM  liEELS  and  JONES  AUTO- 
JATIC  TENSIONS  —  AC  126  HP  2  1 
JOTOK  PRESS  DRIVE.  j 

Ihesa  are  steel  cylinder,  roller  bearing 
eiita  installed  new  in  1938  and  have 
k-avy  duty  3  to  2  double  folder.  May 
k'  iiist>eoted  in  operation  on  spot  or 
till  color  work  and  can  be  immediately 
fN’aihihle. 

5EN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

III  East  find  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


COLOR  HUMP  UNIT 

for  Hoe  ‘‘Simplex*’  Press 
22%''  cutoff 


COLOR  HUMP  UNITS 

or  (loss  Arch-type-Unit,  Hoe  Unit  or 
duplex  Semi-cylindrical  presses,  22%" 
mge  cutoff.  Goss  Arch-type-Unit  press 
iSft"  cutoff.  Write  for  particulars. 

ITIillADE  YOUR  PRESS  EQUIPMENT 

NEWSPAPER 
EQUIPMENT  SERVICES,  INC. 

O.  Box  1144 — Sta.  A,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 


12-PAGE  TUBULAR  —  double  width, 
louble  folder,  22%"  cut-off;  now  run¬ 
ning;  $900.00  per  page  or  best  offer, 
MACEY-STITCH-A-FOLD,  model  700, 
sheet  size  up  to  11%  x  17% — now  used 
in  T.V.  supplement  production,  6,000 
per  hour;  $3,600,  or  best  offer. 
FOSTER  HEAVY  DUTY  MAT 
ROLLER — $2,600 — or  best  offer. 

AU  items  subject  to  prior  sale. 

Paul  lannuzzi,  Gen.  Mgr. 
DAISONS  PUBUCATIONS  LIMITED 
14  Bentworth  Ave., 

Toronto  19.  Ontario,  Canada 


HOE  PRESSES 

30  Units  vertical  and  3  Units  arch 
design,  23-9/16  cut-off  Equipped  with 
6  folders  in  24  unit  line  and  one  folder 
in  9  unit  line.  Priced  at  $1600.  per 
unit  &  per  folder,  these  presses  are  in 
good  condition.  Available  fall  1963. 
Your  inspection  invited  to  view  equip¬ 
ment  in  operation. 

Contact;  Production  Office 
TELEGRAM  PUBLISHING  CO.  LTD., 
Toronto- 1  Canada. 


6  SCOTT  PRESS  UNITS 

Two  Color  Cylinders,  23-9/16*  cut-off. 

6  GOSS  UNITS 

Two  Color  Cylinders,  22%*  cut-off. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

P.O.  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


8  GOSS  HSLC  UNITS 

Arch  Type  Units,  2  double  folders, 
22%*  cut-off,  2  reverse  cylinders,  3 
color  humps,  6  sets  of  angle  bars,  2-100 
HP  AC,  C-W  drives,  Cline  reels.  Cline 
tensions,  2  C-H  conveyors.  Available  on 
or  about  September  1st.  Will  divide. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers" 
11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


GOSS  PRESS 

Length  paper  page.  23-9/16* 
4  Units,  2  pages  wide 
64  Pages  tabloid  collect 
Spot  color 
Complete  stereo 
Now  in  oi>eration 
Box  178,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 


Stereotype  \ 

Pony  Autoplate  23-9/16*  Out-Off,  7/16*  i 
thick  plates,  now  available.  George  C.  i 
Oxford,  Box  908,  Boise,  Idaho. 


STA-HI  AUTOFORMER:  Excellent 
condition  —  pace.  Cuboff  to  22%. 
$760  on  floor.  Kentucky  New  Era, 
Hopkinsville,  Ky, 


Wanted  to  Buy 

WANTED  —  32  Page  Single  Width  1 
Rotary  Press  with  Color  and  Stereo  i 
Equipment.  Peacock  Publishing  Co.,  I 
2319  Milwaukee  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  I 
60647 


HEAVY  DUTY  MAT  ROLLER.  Write  j 
giving  price,  etc.,  to:  Geo.  Bauer,  Her¬ 
ald-Tribune,  Sarasota,  Fla. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPER  will  pay 
cash  for  good  used  Ludlow  and/or 
Elrod.  Write  fully.  Box  174,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESia^TATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y.  I 

LUDLOW’S  47-H  SAMSON  MATS  in  I 
48  and  72  point,  caps,  lower  and  | 
figures.  News  Pub.  Co.,  Tell  City,  Ind. 


PLEASE  STATE  BEST  CASH  PRICE 
on  12  to  16-page  Tubular  press  and  { 
give  details.  Box  129,  Editor  &  Pub-  i 
Usher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


YOUNG  MAN  WITH  AMBITION  for 
ownership  of  exclusive  county  seat 
weekly  in  growing  area  of  Zone  7. 
As  assistant  publisher,  must  be  able  to 
handle  rei>orting  and  advertising.  Box 
198.  Fiditor  &  Publisher, 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  —  Aggressive, 
ambitious,  energetic,  live  moneymaker.  i 
F'ree  hand  to  build  advertising,  circu-  | 
lation,  run  plant.  Small  daily,  striving  ! 
city,  enormous  possibilities  tri-county  , 
field  Zone  3.  Inexpensive  living,  modest  | 
salary,  rewarding  bonus.  Write  fully.  ; 
Box  241,  Flditor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGER-EDI'TOR  NEEDED  imme¬ 
diately.  Farm  cooperative  publication 
needs  experienced  man  to  take  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  editorial  policy,  adver-  | 
tising  and  circulation.  Good  opimr-  ; 
tunity  for  right  man.  Reply:  Co<^ra- 
tive  Digest,  416  East  State  St.,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 

Circulation  j 

CIRCULA'nON  MANAGFHt  for  Zone  I 
2  weekly,  going  semi-weekly.  Be  one  i 
of  four  top-man  team.  Need  knowl-  ' 
edge  of  "Little  Merchant”  Plan.  Profit- 
sharing  incentive  plan  opportunity  : 
for  stock  bonus.  Box  234,  Editor  &  ' 
Publisher.  I 


CIRCULATION 
SAI.F»  MAXAOBR.--fee  pd  ;  to  25M:  deg.. 

knowl  copy,  art,  finance — DM  exp. 
SALF>t  MA.VAGER  -  fee  i>d  :  to  lOM:  deg., 
.3-6  yrs  DM  exp  liooks,  magazines. 
.‘St  l>MRVlSOR.-fee  ikI;  to  12M:  degree, 
tele  sls/subscript  exp—  $  future. 
ABIUTIES  LOCA’ITD  AGENCY 
280  Madison  Ave.,  New  York-16,  N.Y. 


DISTRICT  SUPERVISOR  for  Zone  9 
afternoon  and  Sunday  paper  with 
"Little  Merchant"  Plan.  Sales-mindesl 
and  responsible.  Box  264,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


Diaplay  Advertising 

NEEDEID  AT  ONCE!  —  Advertising 
Representative  for  Virginia’s  second 
largest  weekly  paper.  Must  be  experi¬ 
enced  in  lay-out  and  sales.  Good  op¬ 
portunity  for  right  man.  Apply: 
Randall  E.  Brannon.  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager,  Loudoun  Times-Mirror,  Lees¬ 
burg,  Virginia. 


ADVER’nSING  DIRECTOR:  Large 
Midwest  group  of  suburban  newspapers 
has  a  challenging  position  for  an  ag¬ 
gressive  experienced  man  with  ability 
to  sell  and  direct  staff.  Great  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  right  man.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  to  Box  202,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  suburban 
weekly  southern  Westchester.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  energetic,  capable  ad  man. 
Salary  range:  $6,000  to  $8,000.  Write 
full  particulars.  Box  190,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  DISPLAY  Advertising 
Salesman  to  sell  and  service  retail  ac¬ 
counts.  Leading  Ohio  community  daily. 
Apply :  L.  C.  Troyer,  Record-Courier, 
Kent,  Ohio. 


Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN  or  saleswoman 
for  suburban  newspaper  group.  Must 
be  a  proven  producer.  Excellent  salary 
;  and  commission  arrangement.  One  of 
I  the  Mid-West’s  finest  cities.  Send  full 
I  resume  and  references.  Box  192,  Fkli- 
'  tor  &  Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER-EDITOR  wanted  im- 
i  mediately  for  weekly  in  growing  sub¬ 
urban  area.  Base  salary  $100  per¬ 
centage  of  profits.  Flxpenses  paid.  Zone 
.  3.  Write  fully  to:  Box  230,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GROUP  NEWSPAPER  OPERATION 
has  openings  for  young,  aggressive  ad¬ 
vertising  salesmen,  ^ne  chance  for 
advancement.  Good  pay  and  benefits. 
Write:  A.  V.  Lund.  Shaw  Newspapers, 
Dixon.  HI. 


MATURE  WOMAN  with  at  least  five 
years’  experience  to  handle  Display 
Advertising  in  territory  of  exclusive 
stores  and  shops.  Must  have  imagina¬ 
tion  and  ability  to  make  attractive 
layouts.  Write  giving  all  details  to 
J.  E.  Miller.  Advertising  Manager. 
Sarasota  Herald-Tribune,  Sarasota,  F3a. 


TWO  RETAIL  SPACE  SALESMEN: 
one  to  become  advertising  manager. 
Opportunity  with  fast  growing  Zone 
2  weekly  near  metro  areas.  Ambition 
rewarded  with  rash  and  stock  par¬ 
ticipation.  Box  243,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVFaiTISING  MANAGER:  Three  of 
four  advertising  managers  here  during 
last  ten  years  are  now  publishers  of 
newspapers  in  our  group.  If  you  are 
able,  energetic,  ambitious,  we  offer 
tremendous  imtential  —  present  and 
future.  Zone  7.  Send  complete  resume 
to  Box  276,  Fiditor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPFiNlNG  16.000  DAILY. 
Minimum  3-6  years’  experience.  Good 
on  layout  and  copy.  Join  young,  con¬ 
genial.  creative  staff  on  a  newspaper 
that’s  the  linage  leader  in  its  circula¬ 
tion  group  in  North  Central  Illinois. 
Box  262,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


STATE  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
wanted  for  regional  magazine.  Real 
opiiortunity  for  a  go-getter  who  wants 
to  get  ahead.  Long  hours,  hard  work, 
top  salary  -H  incentives.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Box  260,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED:  A  LEADER! 

The  Advertising  Director  of  one  of  the 
Midwest’s  leading  MEiS  newspapers 
needs  an  understudy.  The  man  he 
selecUs  can  come  from  retail,  classified, 
national,  promotion  or  editorial.  This 
man  may  now  be  a  department  head 
or  a  second  man  on  a  staff.  He  must  be 
superior  in  appearance,  intelligence 
and  ability.  If  you  think  you  qualify, 
write  today,  giving  complete  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  education,  exi>erience.  age 
and  i)ersonal  traits.  Enclose  a  recent 
photograph.  The  opportunity  is  here — ■ 
the  future  unlimitecl  I  Box  258,  Editor 
!  fi  Publisher. 


Editorial 

!  AGGRESSIVE  REPORTF31  needed  by 
I  10,000  circulation  daily  in  Pocono 
I  Mountains.  Command  of  English  lan- 
I  guage  required.  Freedom  of  expression 
I  and  initiative  encouraged.  Send  qualifi¬ 
cations  to:  Daily  Record,  Stroudsburg, 
>  Pa.,  or  call  Area  Code  717  421-3000. 


i  OPPORTUNITY 

One  of  the  nation’s  most  progressive 
I  smaller  dailies  (27,000  circulation)  lo- 
;  cated  in  the  Great  Lakes  area  is 
I  searching  for  a  reporter,  preferably 
I  one  who  can  also  use  a  camera.  Here’s 
what  we’ve  got  for  the  right  man:  Top 
I  pay  scale,  higher  than  most  metro- 
I  politan  dailies  .  .  .  just  about  every 
'  benefit  plus  profit-sharing  .  .  .  talented 
associates  ...  a  publisher  who  isn’t 
I  a  hardnose  ...  a  town  with  a  future, 
j  Perhaps  your  future  opportunity  is  in 
this  town.  Tell  us  about  yourself. 

I  Box  182,  EHitor  &  Publisher 


I  TRAVEL  WRITER-EDITOR  for  inter- 
I  national  sports  travel  directory.  Write: 
'  P,  O.  Box  224,  Cambridge-38,  Mass. 


YOUNG  EDITOR  WANTED  for  job 
with  small  weekly.  Zone  2.  Salary 
$4,000.  Box  188,  Fklitor  &  Publisher. 


DESKMAN-REPOR’TER  for  3-staS 
newsroom  on  small,  6-day  daily  in  a 
I  coming  area  with  building  of  dams. 

I  Must  definitely  know  how  to  coordinate 
'  work  with  shop.  Darkroom  procedure, 
Scan-A-Graver  operation  desirable.  Was 
^  paying  excess  of  $6,500  above  fringes, 
i  State  salary  requirement,  experience. 

I  Send  pix.  No  calls  or  wires.  Healthful 
I  climate,  mountains,  scenery,  fishing, 
camping,  hunting.  Montrose  (Colo.) 
Press. 

DESKMAN  for  (Connecticut  daily.  Gen¬ 
eral  copy  reading,  news  wire  experi¬ 
ence  helpful.  Fast-growing.  Flxeellent 
I  benefits.  Box  222,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  DFISK  MAN  for  So.  Carolina  daily. 

State  experience,  salary  expected.  Box 
I  240,  Editor  &  PSiblisher. 
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Help  Wented 


READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Editorial 


Editorial 


Mechanical 


ALL-AROUND  WOMAN— For  general 
news,  photography,  society,  on  fast- 
growing  California  coast  weekly  offset 
newspaper  group.  2-3  years’  experience,  | 
car  required.  Howard  Seelye,  Box  2400. 
Palos  Verdes  Peninsula,  Calif, 

EDITOR  WANTED  for  a  Management 
publication  located  in  New  York  City. 
Box  21H,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

WRITER 

THE  MAN  WE  WANT  is  now  writing 
editorials  on  a  newspaper  of  300,000 
or  more.  He  has  leadership  potential,  , 
originality,  and  a  compelling  urge  to 
shape  policy.  He  knows  he  could  write 
outstanding  editorials  on  a  strong 
daily  in  a  somewhat  smaller  city,  one 
of  the  cultural  centers  of  the  North¬ 
east  United  States.  Top  benefit  pro¬ 
gram.  Metropolitan  salary  level.  Box 
244,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR  for  growing 
quarterly  magazine  with  international  , 
circulation  among  landscape  architects,  ' 
architects,  city  planners  and  related 
groups.  Editorial  and  production.  Begin 
at  $7,50(1.  Send  resume  of  education,  , 
professional  exiierience  and  references  i 
to:  Grady  Clay.  Eklitor,  LANDSCAPE  : 
ARCHITECTURE  Quarterly,  344  South 
Peterson  Avenue,  Louisville  6.  Ky. 

FARM  EDITOR 

Firm  preparing  variety  of  company 
publications  needs  strong  reporter,  edi¬ 
tor.  photographer.  Farm  and  agricul¬ 
tural  college  background.  Fine  oppor-  ’ 
tunity  for  growth.  Box  220,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MUSIC  CRITIC 

METROPOLITAN  DAILY,  Zone  2,  is 
seeking  a  man  who  can  do  everything 
in  the  lively  arts,  particularly  in  the 
field  of  music  criticism,  long-hair 
variety.  City  has  one  of  world's  great 
orchestras  and  top  opera  companies. 
Applicant  also  should  be  capable  of  ; 
stage  and  screen  reviewing,  editing 
and  makeup.  Send  complete  resume  to:  < 
Box  225,  ^itor  &  Publisher.  i 

NORTH  CENTRAL  OHIO  8,000  daily  i 
needs  general  reporter,  preferably  with 
some  camera-dark  room  experience. 
Box  212,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

REPORTER  for  women’s  news  depart¬ 
ment  29,000  circulation  daily.  Job  in-  | 
volvee  writing  club,  social  news  plus  i 
features  about  family  living,  fashions,  j 
food.  Modern  plant  in  prosperous  com-  J 
munity.  Good  salary,  many  extra  bene-  | 
fits.  Write  details,  education,  experi¬ 
ence  to  Box  295,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER.  FEATURE  WRITER.  ' 
Young  Zone  2  weekly  paper,  going 
semi-weekly.  Will  take  earnest  recent 
graduate.  Plenty  of  room  at  the  top 
for  fact  diggers.  Box  238,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTERS.  DESKMEN,  for  daily 
newspapers  in  E&P  Zones  5.  7  and  8. 
Experienced  or  qualified  beginners. 
Send  full  typewritten  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  to:  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn., 

7  S.  Dearborn,  Chicago  3,  III. 

REPORTING  CHALLENGE  for  col-  | 
lege  man,  1  to  2  years’  experience.  ; 
Nationally-recognized  daily  with  up-to- 
date  policies.  For  the  man  who  wants 
to  grow.  Zone  1,  Box  224,  Elditor  & 
Publisher.  ^ 

STATE  EDITOR  WANTED  —  experi¬ 
enced  man  or  journalism  graduate  to 
take  over  state  editorship  of  progres¬ 
sive  midwestem  afternoon  daily.  Posi¬ 
tion  entails  supervision  of  40  stringers, 
copy  reading,  head  writing,  origina¬ 
tion  of  feature  stories  and  development  | 
of  correspondent  service.  Excellent  op-  I 
portunity,  working  conditions  and 
salary.  Write  Box  245  care  of  Editor 
&  iSiblisher,  giving  full  details  of 
qualifications.  Personal  interview  es¬ 
sential. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  who  can  handle  job 
without  someone  looking  over  his 
shoulder,  ll.UOO  P.M.  five  days  and 
Sunday.  Air-mail  qualifications  and 
salary  expected  to:  John  Anderson, 
The  Tribune,  New  Albany,  Ind. 

TWO  REPORTERS  WANTED,  pre¬ 
ferably  with  journalism  training  and 
newsroom  exi>erience,  for  work  on  13,- 
(MIO  Western  N.  Y.  aftem(x>n  daily. 
Forty  hour  week  and  good  fringe 
l>enefits.  Send  resume  to:  Easton  El¬ 
liott,  Assistant  Editor,  Union-Sun  & 
Journal.  Lockiiort,  N.  Y. 

CONNECTICUT  NEWSPAPER,  uni¬ 
versity  town,  would  like  to  interview 
alert,  intelligent  rei>orter  who  would 
enjoy  working  for  a  i>a|>er  with  a 
stair  large  enough  to  develop  stories 
thoroughly  ~  with  the  siiace  to  dis¬ 
play  them  api>roi>riately  with  the 
hope  of  making  a  good  |>ai>er  l>etter. 
Goo<l  salary,  all  fringes.  Box  271, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  DESK  OPENING:  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News;  top  i>ay:  iiension  and 
other  lienefits.  Address  Herbert  Moss, 
News  Elditor. 

EDlTflR  for  award-winning  semi¬ 
weekly.  All-around  newsman  with  high 
standards  and  caitacity  for  hard  work. 
Zone  3.  Write  fully,  enclose  picture, 
salary  requirements.  Box  265,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 

EDITOR  OR  EDITORIAL  ASSIST¬ 
ANT,  man  or  woman,  interestetl  in 
Euroiiean  affairs,  is  sought  by  Wash¬ 
ington  office  of  leading  international 
organization.  Duties  include:  etliting 
monthly  newsletter.  prei>aring  press 
releases  and  iieriodical  briefing  patters 
on  Atlantic  relations.  Ideal  (losition  for 
reiKtrter  with  plans  for  international 
or  economic  specialization.  Reading 
knowledge  of  French  desirable.  Start¬ 
ing  salary  $6,200  -t  with  regular  in¬ 
creases.  Liberal  vacation  and  fringe 
Itenefits.  Send  resume  to:  Mr.  Van  Dyk. 
Suite  S03.  Farragut  Building,  Wash¬ 
ington-6.  D.C. 

ESTABLISHED  GROUP  of  suburban 
Chicago  weeklies  seeks  an  all  around 
s|>orts  e<litor-columnist  and  a  reiwrter 
to  cover  local  government.  Camera 
ability  preferre<l  for  both.  William 
over.  Highland  Park  News.  608  Laurel, 
Highland  Park.  III. 

GROWING  KENTUCKY  DAILY  wants 
det>th  reixtrter  who  will  also  lie  in 
charge  of  extianded  coverage  in  neigh- 
lioring  counties,  train  news  staff,  and 
write  editorials.  Real  challenging  as¬ 
signment  for  the  man  who  loves  to  dig 
out  the  hard  news  and  yet  participate 
in  administrative  and  editorial  iiolicy 
ilecisions.  Prefer  West  Kentuckian.  Pay 
o|>en.  Incentive  i>lan  available,  iieggeci 
on  circulation  growth.  Send  resume  to: 
W.  M.  Dear.  Publisher,  Gleaner-Jour¬ 
nal,  Henderson.  Ky. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
for  Upstate  New  York  afternoon  daily 
in  15,000  class.  Five-day  work  week, 
all  fringe  lienehts,  immediate  opening. 
Send  resume  of  education,  exiierience, 
salary  range  to  Box  262,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NIGHT  EDITOR 

1  For  "bull-<iog"  eilition  of  award- 
I  winning  12,000  afternoon  daily.  Hours: 
j  until  II  P.M.,  5  nights  a  week.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opiiortunity  for  aspiring  young 
I  retiorter  to  sulvance  and  broa<ien  him¬ 
self.  G<kkI  starting  salary  —  excellent 
I  working  conditions  —  fringes.  Write 
j  or  call  to:  Glenn  Whitney,  Pharos- 
Tribune.  Logansiiort,  Ind. 

I  REPORTER :  Prize-winning  afternoon 
j  daily  wants  city  rejairter,  some  experi¬ 
ence  preferre«l.  Two  week’s  vacation, 
sick  leave,  life  insurance.  Opportunity 
j  for  ativancement.  Salary  o|)en.  Give 
I  detailetl  information.  Editor,  Seaton 
I  Publishing  Co.,  Hastings,  Nebr. 


COMPOSING:  Fast-growing  ■  ovithen 
California  Daily.  Mixer  Operaton, 
TTS  Perforators,  Ad  Make-up  anf 
Composing  Room  Machinists  with  Tn 
experience.  35  hours,  $139.85  -2  weskf 
vacation  —  go(^  hospitalization  plaa 
Apply;  Production  Dept.,  San  Gabri^ 
Valley  Daily  Tribune,  2037  W.  Sai 
Bernardino  Rd.,  West  Covina,  Calif: 
Phone:  338-5511. 

FOREMAN  for  5-unit  Vanguard 
Forty-hour  week,  open  shop.  Two  yeai 
old  paper.  Must  lie  take-charge  maa 
Write:  Manager,  The  Sun  Pub.  Co., 
P.  O.  Box  20,000,  El  Paso,  Texas. 

PRE5SSMAN :  Good  ‘J-year  man  or 
2/.3er.  Capable  of  running  a  irony  Auto 
Plate  and  Sta-Hi  Circular  Router,  with 
I  experience  on  a  Duplex  semi-circle 
!  press.  Write  J.  L.  Kenner,  Lima  News, 
j  Lima,  Ohio. 

I  Promotion 


MANAGEMENT 

INFORMATION 

WRITER 


Sales  Department  of  major  Phila¬ 
delphia  I)ruK  Concern  has  chal- 
lenKint?  opportunity  for  i)er8on 
to  provide  interpretation  of  com¬ 
pany  iK>licies.  procedures  and  man- 
a)?«nent  techniques  for  Field  Sales 
Managers. 

Prefer  applicants  with  collets 
hackt^round  i  n  communications 
Eni?lish  or  Journalism.  Related 
communications  experience  essen¬ 
tial.  Some  travel  (80%)  anticipated. 

Company  well  known  for  its  pro- 
j^ressive  policies,  attractive  working 
conditions  and  liberal  benehts. 

Send  complete  resume,  including 
age  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  260,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer! 


I  WHAT  WE’RE  LOOKING  FOR  — 

I  A  bright,  young  managing  editor  for 
I  small  Northern  Ohio  6-afternoon  daily. 

I  Must  be  able  to  direct  staff,  idan  lay- 
I  out,  effectively  use  pix  and  think  up  | 
that  “extra”  story.  Our  man  is  on  way  I 
I  up.  has  good  re|>orting  l>ackground  i 
I  with  l>asic  understanding  as  to  type 
I  and  pictures.  He  must  l>e  ready  to 
WORK! 

I  Could  a  gal  fill  the  bill? 

I  Starting  salary  $125.  Write  Box  270. 

I  Eklitor  &  Publisher,  with  full  cli|>s 
j  and  iiarticulars.  | 

I - , 

•  YOUNG  WOMAN  reporter-feature  1 
I  writer  and  man  reporter  wanted  by 
growing  new8pai)er  in  Zone  3.  Estah- 
'  liBhe<i  wage  scale  with  guaranteed  i>ay  I 
raises,  extras,  etc.  Write  Box  ‘255, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher,  for  application 
I  blank  and  full  information. 

I  Free  Lance 

!  NEWSMAN.  PHOTOGRAPHERS: 
j  Work  with  attorneys,  private-eyes, 

I  spare  time.  Good  fees.  Box  246,  Eklitor 
i  &  Publisher. 

,  FREE  LANCERS  I  Sell  your  photos  to 
the  huge  house  organ  market.  4,000 
comiHiny  magazines  buy.  Payment  from 
$10  to  $100  for  single  pictures  and 
captions.  Free  Information.  Gebbie 
Press,  151  W.  48th  St.,  New  York  36. 
N.  Y. 

Mechanical 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  i 
Large  afternoon  newspaper  desires  the 
.  services  of  experienced  foreman.  Would 
'  like  prospect  to  have  experience  with 
I  cold  type,  teletypes  and  some  new 
'  processes.  This  newspaper  enjoys  good 
advertising  volume  and  has  prestige  in 
the  community.  Excellent  town  and 
living  conditions.  Good  salary  and 
fringe  benefits.  This  should  appeal  to 
young  man  wishing  to  step  up  to 
bigger  and  better  possibilities.  A 
resume  of  your  qualifications  will 
bring  an  answer.  Box  195,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

—COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN— 
Suburban  daily  of  40,000  afternoon 
circulation,  seeks  foreman  with  proven 
record  of  leadership  in  union  shop. 
Capable  of  planning  and  organizing 
a  iarge  composing  room,  l^actical 
knowMge  of  TTS  and  Photo  Composi¬ 
tion  desired.  Employe-owned  corpor¬ 
ation,  with  liberal  company  benefits 
including  Profit  Sharing.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  to:  John  D.  Leeson,  Pro¬ 
duction  Manager,  Palo  Alto  Times, 
P.  O.  Box  300,  Palo  Alto,  California. 

EXPERIENCED  MEN  for  daily  news¬ 
paper  production  d^artments  in  EI&P 
Zones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  full  tyi>e- 
written  details  to:  Inland  Daily  Press 
Assn.,  7  S.  Dearborn.  Chicago  3,  III. 


Assistant 

Promotion  Manager — 
Philadelphia  Bulletin 


This  ad  is  directed  to  a  man  who 
is  not  satisfied  with  the  newspaper 
promotion  opiiortunity  he  now  has. 

This  man  is  a  leader  who  wants 
a  career  opiwrtunity  that  calls  for 
more  challenge,  more  creativeness, 
more  originality,  more  initiative, 
more  enthusiasm.  He  wants  to  be 
proud  of  the  copy  he  writes  and  of 
the  copy,  iayouts  and  artwork  he 
Hiiproves.  He  wants  a  job  that  com¬ 
bines  creative  writing  with  adminis¬ 
trative  ability. 

Such  a  job  is  open  now — as  As¬ 
sistant  Promotion  Manager  of  The 
Philadelphia  Bulletin.  Uur  promotion 
liepartment  consists  of  7  copywriters, 

5  artists,  a  compiete  production  sec¬ 
tion,  a  research  division  and  a 
statistical  section. 

If  you  lielieve  you  are  this  man — 
who  can  write  copy  and  heip  super¬ 
vise  the  entire  operation — write  in 
confidence  to  Barry  Urdang,  Promo¬ 
tion  Manager,  The  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin. 

Public  Relations 

ASSISTANT  IN  PUBLIC  INFORMA¬ 
TION  for  Midwest  Program  on  Air¬ 
borne  Television  Instruction,  school  'j 
service  organization  based  at  Purdue. 
News  or  pubiic  relations  background. 
College  degree.  Send  resume,  references 
to  O.  A.  Spaid,  MPATI,  Inc.,  P.  0. 
Box  1517,  Lafayette,  Indiana. 

PR  STAFF  WRITER— Large  midwest 
corporation  seeks  p.r.  staffer  for  fast¬ 
growing  floor  coverings  division.  Favor 
man  or  woman  with  home  furnishings, 
shelter  magazine  and  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience,  contacts.  Submit  resume, 
salary  requirements.  Box  242,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Salesmen 

SALESMAN  —  Extensive  traveling. 
Must  know  street  circulation.  Mechani¬ 
cally  inclined.  Coin-'Trolied  Equipment 
Corp.,  11486  Hart  St.,  North  Holiy- 
wood,  Calif. 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4,  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertyi>e  Instruction 
Free  Information 
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Situations  Wanted 


YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


■icademic 


MtE  THERE  "BORN  TEACHERS"? 
|iarne<l  if  I  know,  but  I’ve  been  told 
I'm  olio,  nnil  it’s  what  I  want  to  do. 
Ilave  K'ooil  job,  but  will  trade  it  faat. 
MSJ.  Solid  leiiortinir  and  editinK.  Top 
rpfereiu’ps.  Box  ‘274,  Ekiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

.idminintrative 

MANACER  $4MM  DAILY.  Enhanced 
60%  in  five  yeari.  Seeks  enterpriaingr 
owner  ofTerinit  equitable  arranitement 
for  prnirress.  Box  196,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SALE  OF  PAPEIR  forces  General  Man- 
aRer  to  seek  another  iioaition.  OflferinR 
22  years'  solid,  successful  experience 
in  return  for  opportunity,  challenge, 
liermanency.  Available  30  days.  Box 
163,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TEMPORARY  MANAGEMENT  in  case 
of  death,  iilness,  travel,  estate  settle¬ 
ment  or  you  find  the  “right”  man. 
Seasoned ;  capable.  Box  216,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 

SAVED  ONE  PUBLISHER  $1,000,000. 
Turned  a  iKior  imageel  financial  disaster 
into  a  profitable,  highly-respected  pa¬ 
ler  against  red  hot  comiietition.  Have 
well-roundeel  daily  and  weekly  experi¬ 
ence.  May  le  able  to  solve  your  prob¬ 
lem.  looking  for  a  permanent  spot 
with  a  future,  '/ones  8  or  9.  Write 
Box  209,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

Cartoanistg 

CARTOONIST 
Twenty  years’  experience  desires  edi¬ 
torial  cartooning  job.  Have  brush  — 
will  travel  I  Box  148,  EMitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Circulation 

“LITTLE  MERCHANT”  SPECIALIST' 
Twenty  years’  experience.  Thorough 
knowl^ge  all  phases.  Knows  ABC  & 
VAC.  Telephone  415-968-1717  for  per¬ 
sonal  visit  or  write  Box  233.  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 

SUCCESSFUL  CIRCULATION  MAN 
with  l)oth  small  and  metropolitan  daily 
experience,  ready  to  move  up  from  CM 
of  under  15M  daily.  Excellent  record 
of  growth,  management.  ABC.  Little 
Merchant.  Write  Box  226,  EMitor  & 
Publisher. 


Editorial 


Correspondent* 

STOCKHOLM :  Woman  Writer  seeks 
correspondent’s  post  on  U.S.  or  Ca¬ 
nadian  daily,  weekly  or  syndicate.  U.S. 
press  syndicate  experience.  General 
news,  features,  science.  Scandinavian, 
raised  NYC.  college.  Eluent  Swedish. 
Box  139.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

17  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE 
Newspaper  display  advertising  sales 
and  management.  Highly  successful 
sales  record  on  dailies  and  weeklies. 
Seek  permanent  position  in  Florida. 
Available  now!  Family  man.  No' 
drinker.  Member  Kiwanis.  Phone  or 
write:  Howard  A.  Knox,  838  Tennessee 
Lane,  Sarasota,  Florida.  Ph.  355-1833. 

SUCCESSFUL  AD  SALESMAN 
on  300-M  -f  <laily  desires  to  relocate 
with  aggressive  organization.  Mana¬ 
gerial  <|ualifications.  Box  254,  Elditor 
&  I*ublisher. 


DESKMAN;  also  wire  editor  experi-  |  SPORTS  EDITOR-COLUMNIST, 
ence.  Capable,  mature,  degree,  family.  Young,  dynamic,  dedicated.  Vet,  BA. 
Top  references.  Box  186,  Editor  &  Experience  unmatched.  Box  267,  Ekii- 
Publisher.  tor  &  Publisher, 

IS  TTIEIRE  A  MODERATED  UBE21AL  ,vr  TxirM.xr 

newspaper,  anywhere,  seeking  an  ex-  TIRED  OF  BESNG  AN  INDIAN 
perience  editorial  writer  who  writes  want  to  I*  a  chief !  Top  Gal  wants  top 
with  clarity,  cogency,  and-ah-vigor  T  •’®*f  ””  ‘lady,  weekly,  magazine,  fea- 
Box  176,  Editor  &  Publisher.  rewrit^I  ve  done  them 

_ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  all  in  eight  years  of  experience,  and 

AWARD-WINNING  SPORTS  WRITER  taught  for  five  more.  Prefer  Boston 
seeks  advance  to  major  lea^e.  Five*  nrea,  but  will  relocate.  Resume  Box 
years’  experience.  Presently  sports  251,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

writer-columnist  on  medium  daily.  Pre-  - 

ono  York-Phil^elphia  area.  Box  VVEISTBRN  REPORTER.  21.  three 

209,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ month’s  experience  +  college,  seeks 

COPY  EDITOR  &  WRITER,  experi-  &*’p^lisher  "®*’ 

enced,  seeks  position  on  magazine. 

Background  includes:  magazine  and  - - - 

newspaper  work  and  several  years  of  Emnloymen 

college  teaching.  Articles  and  short  _ ^ 

stories  published.  Good  references.  Box  _ _ 

217.  Eklitor  &  Publisher.  |  **EDITORS  & 

EXPERT  INSIDE  HELP  ! 

REWRITEMEN  on  daily,  ^tern  city,  ,  {^^m^er.  Phon 
offer  rapid  copy  service — Air  Express 

— on  time  matter  dispatched  by  news-  |  ? 

papers,  maKazines,  radio-TV,  PR  shops.  I  W.  46  St.,  New 
Also  heads,  makeup,  spots,  speeches. 

newsletters.  Will  do  resekrclLMTn  |  i!llllllllllllllllinilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 
and  feature  girl  would  make  your  i  S 
editor  more  effective.  Modest  rate.  S  /'^Y  A  C 

Query.  Box  231,  Eklitor  &  Publisher.  ^ 

FINANCIAL  WRITER-EDITOR,  now  1 

I  on  medium  size  daily,  seeks  opportunity  y 

i  for  advancement  on  business  publics-  ^ 

tion,  preferably  in  Zone  2.  Self-starter,  I  ^ 
single,  29,  has  total  five  years’  experi-  aj 
ence.  Box  221,  Elditor  &  Publisher.  g  Ixainc 

J-GRAD,,  M.A.  seeks  desk  position,  g  .  ,  , 

Worked  5  years  as  reporter  in  US,  m  A«uress___ 

Germany.  Field:  US  state  politics,  g 
Ekiropean  affairs.  Married,  28.  Box  = 

236,  Eklitor  &  Publisher.  s 

REPORTER  OR  DEISKMAN.  Top  | 
references.  Been  everywhere,  time  to  ^  p 

I  settle.  Age  27.  Prefer  Zone  9.  Box  227,  !  g  “ 

Eklitor  &  Publisher.  i  m 

WRITER  TRAINEE  position  sought  by  g  Classification, 
serious  young  man.  College  education,  m 
References.  Personable — reliable.  Pre-  S 
fers  Zones  8,  7.  Box  247,  Eklitor  &  5 

Publisher.  1  V-Wri - 

DESKMAN,  38,  wants  news  or  city  M 
editorship  spot  on  intermediate  size  g  -- 

daiiy  in  Zones  2  or  5.  $8,000.  Box  273,  g 
Eklitor  &  Publisher,  g 

MANAGING  EDITOR  —  Hard-worker,  I 

37,  with  the  know-how  of  16  years’  |  g 
varied  experience,  wants  post  on  = 

medium  western  daily.  Strong  on  g 
enterprising  iocal.  tight  editing,  liveiy  ^ 

heads,  imaginative  use  of  pictures  and  g 
editorials  that  say  something.  Regional  g  ■  '  — 

award-winner.  Salary,  $12,000.  Box  g 
257.  Eklitor  &  Publisher,  g 

NYC  AREIA  —  Young  Woman,  B.A.  g 
English,  years’  news  reporting  ex-  g 
lierience  on  California  dailies,  seeks  g 
challenging  job  in  communications  = 
field,  after  Oct.  1.  Box  256,  Eklitor  &  = 

Publisher.  -  S  _ 


Mechanictd 


PRESSROOM  SUPEaiINTENDE24T  — 
over  30  years’  experience  with  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers.  Faat,  efficient  and 
fully  capable.  Excellent  personality  for 
— and  will  also  consider — sales  and 
service  of  pressroom  suppiies.  Available 
immediately  I  Box  7,  Eklitor  &  Ihib- 
lisher. 

Public  Relations 

NBWSBIAN,  early  forties,  15  years’ 
thorough  experience  on  all  beats  — 
most  desks  —  seeks  PR  post.  Par¬ 
ticularly  adept  at  engaging  feature 
material  and  effective  makeup.  Pres¬ 
ently  key  man  on  copy  desk  of 
lirogressive  ETorida  A.M.  Box  263,  E!di- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Employment  Agencies  ui 

_ ^ _  With  this  classy  hotel  publicist,  skilled 

nil  media,  social,  sports,  news,  con- 
**EDITORS  &  REPORTERS’*"*  ventlons  and  photo  releases  on  national 

.  .  .  basis.  Top  echelon  writer,  photographer 

National  clearing  house  for  competent  now  employed,  interested  exclusive  year 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  ch^ge  round  resort  with  publicity  minded 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire  q.m.  having  comprehension  of  what 
HEIADLINE  PEIRSONNEL  (Agency)  its  ali  about.  Coastal  areas  preferred. 
56  W.  45  St.,  New  York  OXford  7-6728  Address  Box  268,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

§!IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII!llllilin^ 

I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 
I  Order  Blank  I 


.Zone _ State . 


REPORTER,  with  4'/^  years’  widely  [ 
varied  experience  as  on^man  sports 
staff  of  10,000  Midwestern  daily,  seeks  I 
challenging  job  with  a  future.  Sixirts 
preferred,  but  not  essential.  Age  26. 
just  completing  two-year  tour  of  mili¬ 
tary  duty.  Elxceilent  health,  references. 
Location  no  consideration.  Box  253, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER- REWRITEIMAN,  stymied 
on  deail-end  street  in  present  job,  seeks 
liermanent  job  with  future.  Seven 
years’  experience  as  reporter,  feature 
writer,  rewriteman,  photographer.  En¬ 
terprising  —  imaginative.  Single.  34, 
B.S.,  SDX.  Veteran.  Can  relocate.  Box 
259,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


OUTDOOR  WRITER  —  Excellent  ex-  '  ’ 

B^x””;  EdR^r"*'  P?.Wi'she"r"  |  SPANISH-SPEAKING  REPORTER,  re-  j  | 

I  writeman.  Single,  4  years  experience,  !  S 

_  MSJ.  Pointing  toward  career  as  cor-  = 

SPORTS  AND  NEIWS  WRITER,  desk-  respondent  in  Latin  America.  Want  = 

man,  makeup.  Fast,  versatile,  16  years  opportunity  to  use  the  Spanish  in  = 

top  dailies.  The  AP,  Zone  5.  2.  Avail-  newspaper  work  now.  Currently  on  | 

able  now!  Box  167,  Elditor  &  Pub-  special  assignment,  desk  work.  Box  261.  a 

lisher.  Editor  &  Publisher.  5ll 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

What  Are  YOU  Doing? 


The  Advertising  Managers’ 
Bureau  of  the  New  York  Dailies 
has  formed  a  Plans  Committee 
to  Sell  National  Advertising — 
not  just  for  its  member  papers 
but  for  all  newspapers  regard¬ 
less  of  where  they  are  published. 

This  is  the  sort  of  thing  we 
were  talking  about  in  our  Aug. 
3  Shop  Talk  column — the  need 
to  promote  the  newspaper  me¬ 
dium. 

A  recent  Bulletin  from  the 
New  York  State  group  says: 

“Plans  of  the  committee  are 
to  set  up  four  regional  selling 
committees  and  to  make  two 
solid  follow-up  presentations 
this  year  of  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  target  account  presenta¬ 
tions  in  each  area.  The  four  re¬ 
gional  committees  will  represent 
cUl  the  newspapers  in  their  re¬ 
spective  areas  centered  around 
Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syracuse 
and  Albany.  The  idea  will  be  to 
reach  top  men  in  each  area  with 
the  target  account  presentation 
made  at  the  highest  level  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  people. 
The  purpose  is  to  sell  newspaper 
advertising,  irrespective  of  in¬ 
dividual  new’spapers,  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  influence  advertising 
and  advertising  allotments.” 

That’s  great — but  what  are 
newspapers  in  other  states  do¬ 
ing? 

*  *  * 

The  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association  has  a 
Sales  Development  and  Market¬ 
ing  Committee.  Plans  call  for 
over  10,000  sales  pitches  to  be 
made  in  July  and  August  to 
automobile  dealers,  factory  per¬ 
sonnel,  dealer  council  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  personnel,  automo¬ 
bile  manufacturer  zone  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  dealer  council 
members. 

The  idea  is  to  “sell  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  for  automobile  dealers.” 

NAEA’s  bulletin  says: 
“Members  are  especially  urged 
to  complete  these  calls  before 
the  deadlines  in  order  that  the 
effect  of  their  sales  pitch  to 
automobile  dealers  can  become 
effective  before  advertising 
plans  are  formulated  for  the 
1964  models.” 

Considering  that  automobile 
manufacturers  have  already 
started  showing  their  1964  mod¬ 
els  at  “pi’ess  previews”  around 
the  country  this  week  this  sales 
effort  may  be  a  little  late.  But 
it  is  on  the  right  track  and  it  is 
grist  to  the  mill. 
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What  we  need  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  business  is  more  of  that 
grist. 

*  «  « 

Target  account  .selling  is  the 
only  way  devised,  to  our  knowl¬ 
edge,  to  get  the  newspapers’ 
message  emphatically  before  top 
executives  where  the  buying  de¬ 
cision  is  made.  We  don’t  mean 
the  decision  to  buy  space  in  the 
Blatsfort  Bugle  or  the  Central 
City  Clarion  but  the  decision  to 
buy  newspaper  space  instead  of 
magazine  space  or  ladio-tele- 
vision  time.  If  that  original  de¬ 
cision  is  made  in  favor  of  news¬ 
papers  then  they  will  get  space 
orders.  But  no  amount  of  selling 
will  produce  an  order  if  the  first 
decision  does  not  favor  news¬ 
papers. 

Target  selling,  however,  has 
one  failing  in  the  difficulty  of 
making  the  follow-up  call.  Heie 
NAEA,  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives,  and  regional  groups  of 
admen  must  perform  a  vital 
function.  They  must  see  to  it 
that  the  newspapers’  message 
gets  to  everyone  connected  with 
the  account  from  the  president 
on  down  through  the  agency — 
and  told  again  and  again,  not 
just  once. 

In  fact,  the  newspaper  sales 
story  must  be  told  repeatedly  by 
everyone  associated  with  news¬ 
paper  advertising  and  by  the 
newspapers  themselves  in  their 
promotion. 

In  our  opinion,  if  newspapers 
ever  hope  to  gain  back  some  of 
their  pre-eminence  in  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  picture  there 
must  be  a  concerted  effort  by 
every  paper  to  get  its  own  house 
in  order  rate-wise  and  a  dou¬ 
bling  or  quadrupling  of  the 
voices  that  talk  about  newspa¬ 
pers,  newspapers,  newspapers, 
ad  inflnitum. 

*  *  * 

We  know  of  one  important 
newspaper  publisher  who  stayed 
on  in  New  York  City  for  a  week 
after  the  ANPA  convention  last 
April  and  called  on  the  presi¬ 
dents  of  the  largest  advertising 
agencies.  There  might  be  a  few 
others  who  have  done  this,  but 
not  many.  He  talked  about  news¬ 
papers,  not  just  his  newspaper, 
and  he  learned  a  lot  about  the 
attitude  of  advertisers  tow’ard 
his  medium. 

This  publisher  was  acutely 
aware  of  the  decline  in  his  na¬ 
tional  advertising  volume  al¬ 
though  it  was  considerably  less 
than  in  many  other  newspapers. 


particularly  the  smaller  ones. 
But  he  did  something  neither  his 
ad  manager  nor  his  representa¬ 
tive  could  do.  He  took  the  time 
to  call  on  the  man  at  the  top 
where  the  door  had  been  closed 
to  his  agents. 

Not  every  publisher  can  do 
this.  But  a  lot  of  them  can,  and 
should,  do  it  with  both  agencies 
and  accounts. 

We  .said  Aug.  3:  “The  Bureau 
of  Advertising  does  a  good  job. 
But  there  are  too  many  pub¬ 
lishers  who  pay  their  dues  to 
the  Bureau  then  sit  back  with 
a  Met  George  do  it’  attitude  and 
complain  about  the  decline  in 
national  linage.” 

This  is  the  biggest  selling  job 
newspapers  have  ever  faced.  Ev¬ 
eryone  in  the  business  should 
take  part  in  it.  And  it  is  going 
to  take  money,  time  and  effort 
in  individual  selling  activity  and 
in  promotion  dollars. 

But  we’re  a  little  afraid 
that  too  many  publishers  have 
myopia. 

• 

Promote  Bailey  Howard 
In  Field  Corporation 

Chicago 

Bailey  K.  Howard,  48,  has 
been  elected  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  Field 
Enterprises  Corporation.  He 
continues  as  president  of  the 
Educational  Corporation,  which 
publishes  World  Book  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  and  other  educational 
reference  works. 

Marshall  Field  Jr.,  who  now 
assumes  the  title  of  honorary 
chairman  of  the  subsidiary  of 
Field  Enterprises,  Inc.,  turned 
over  the  active  chairmanship  to 
Mr.  Howrard  in  recognition  of 
“the  tremendous  contribution  he 
has  made  to  the  growth  and 
high  standards  of  the  company.” 

Under  Mr.  How’ard’s  presi¬ 
dency  since  1957,  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Corporation’s  sales  vol¬ 
ume  of  $46  million  in  that  year 
grew  to  $105  million  in  flscal 
1962. 


Ottenberg  Breaks 
Yalachi  ‘Song’ 

Washinctoi 

Miriam  Ottenberg,  Washing 
ton  Star  reporter,  learne<l  las 
March  that  hoodlum  Josepl 
Valachi  was  “singing”  to  Fi  der 
al  Bureau  of  Inve.stigatioi 
agents  on  the  inner  workings  o 
“Cosa  Nostra,”  the  crime  syn 
dicate. 

She  nearly  lost  the  story  by 
waiting  to  give  government  men 
time  to  obtain  his  full  story.  Al 
though  she  had  dug  up  enoujdi 
information  to  go  ahead  with 
the  story,  she  was  asked  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  hold  it  I 
up.  i 

When  she  heard  the  Saturday  : 
E vening  Post  was  about  to  pub-  • 
lish  the  Valachi  story,  she  ob-  ■ 
tained  permission  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  go  ahead.  Her  story^ 
ran  Aug.  4.  The  Star  gave  the 
Associated  Press  permission  to  ' 
carry  the  copyright  story  and  it  i 
was  played  big  around  the! 
country. 

Miss  Ottenberg,  a  Washington 
reporter  for  25  years,  won  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  in  1960.  She  is 
the  author  of  the  book,  “The 
Federal  Investigators.” 

• 

Fire  Destroys  Paper; 
Over  $10,0(M)  Loss 

Pittsfield,  N.  H. 

The  plant  and  equipment  of 
the  Suncook  Valley  Sun,  a 
weekly,  were  destroyed  by  fire 
July  21  with  a  loss  estimated  by 
the  owners,  Sidney  and  Sonia 
Robinson,  at  between  $10,000 
and  $12,000. 

They  said  they  would  continue 
to  publish  even  if  the  paper  had 
to  be  restricted  in  size. 

On  the  following  day,  fire 
broke  out  in  a  basket  containing 
waste  film  in  the  office  of  the 
Laconia  Evening  Citizen,  a 
daily.  The  blaze  was  confined  to 
the  basket  without  other  dam¬ 
age,  firemen  reported. 


"Cy  Barrett  Says...” 


...the  unique  column  (and  reader  service) 
filling  the  need  for  money-making  and 
employment  advice. 


‘*Excellent  mail  puller!”  ■ 

Dayton  Journal  Herald 
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Multiply  by  billion,  and  what  do  you  get? 


You  get  a  rough  idea  of  how  many  of 
your  tax  dollars  have  already  gone  into 
electric  power  systems  owned  and  run 
by  the  federal  government.  And  that’s 
quite  an  eyeful  of  silver  dollars. 

Some  people  want  our  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  to  get  even  deeper  into  the 
power  business.  They  want  it  to  spend 
billions  more  of  your  tax  dollars  for 


federally  owned  electric  systems,  even 
though  they  are'not  needed. 

The  fact  is  investor-owned  electric 
power  companies  are  already  planning 
and  building  to  supply  all  the  additional 
electricity  you  — and  all  America— will 
need  to  keep  the  future  bright.  They 
are  companies  you  built,  because  you 
have  supported  them  as  customers  — 


perhaps  as  a  shareholder,  too.  For 
these  are  local  companies  owned  by 
millions  of  investors,  by  millions  of 
people  like  you. 

When  you  think  of  all  this,  do  you 
see  any  reason  for  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  to  spend  your  taxes  on  more 
federally  owned  power  systems— a  job 
it  doesn’t  have  to  do? 


Investor-Owned  Electric  Light  and  Power  Companies..  .  owned  by  more  than  4,000,000  sharaholdart  ocrou  tha  nation 
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they  know  about  women— 


Margaret  Paschke 
of  The  Kentucky  Posi 
and  Times-Star 


Margaret  Paschke  has  filled  three  and 
half  decadesof  newspaper!  ng  with  thegra 
charm,  and  freshness  of  a  girl  reporter, 
doing  it  she  has  become  the  most  significa 
women’s  historian  of  her  time  in  her  nat 
northern  Kentucky. 

Principally  editor  of  the  society  a 
women’s  pages  of  The  Kentucky  Post  a 
Times-Star,  Margaret  can  do  it  all,  and  d 
—general  news,  features,  layouts,  he; 
lines,  whatever  it  takes  to  keep  apace  a 
in  front.  From  experience  and  associati 
she  knows  whereof  she  writes.  Her  nose 
news  is  keen,  and  women’s  news  in  dej 
and  research  features  are  frequent  in  1 
pages. 

Whatever  the  grist  from  her  “mill’ 
and  in  an  emergency  it  may  be  murd 
robbery,  disaster— pleasant  Margaret 
above  all  a  professional.  About  editing 
women  she  says: 

“The  interests  of  women  are  as  varial 
as  those  of  men.  Women  are  just  as  ag 
about  what  their  next  door  neighbor 
doing  as  they  are  about  what  the  expe 
in  fashion  and  homemaking  are  espousit 

“Nothing  is  too  big  or  too  small  to  ma 
news.’’ 

Not  if  you  do  it  like  Margaret. 
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